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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 



To the ISenate and House of Representatives : 

Herewith I transmit the report of the Civil Service Commissiou au- 
thorized by the act of .Congress of March 3, 1871, and invite your 
special attention thereto. 

If sustained by Congress, I have no doubt the rules can, after the expe- 
rience gained, be so improved and enforced as to still more materially 
benefit the public service and relieve the Executive, members of Con- 
gress, and the heads of Departments from influences prejudicial to good 
administration. 

The rules, as they have heretofore been enforced, have resulted bene- 
ficially, as is shown by the opinions of the members of the Cabinet and 
their subordinates in the Departments, and in that opinion I concur ; 
but rules applicable to officers who are to be appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate are, in a great measure, impracticable, 
except in so far as they may be sustained by the action of that body. 
This must necessarily remain so unless the direct sanction of t]ie Senate 
is given to the rules. 

1 advise for the present only such appropriation as may be adequate 
to continue the work in its present form, and would leave to the future 
to determine whether the direct sanction of Congress should be given 
to rules that may, perhaps, be devised for regulating the method of 
selection of appointees, or a portion of tbem, who need to be confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The same amount appropriated last year would be adequate for the 
coming year, but I think the public interest would be promoted by 
authority in the Executive for allowing a small compensation for special 
service performed beyond usual officehours, under the act of 1871, to 

persons already in the service of the Government. 

U. S. GEANT. 
Executive Mansion, 

Washington, April 18, 1874. 
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REPORT. 



To the President : 

Tbe members of the Civil Service Cominissioii respectfully present 
this further report conceriiiag the proceedings taken under the provisions 
Of the act of Congress, approved March 3, 1871, for the reform of the 
civil service of the United States. 

THE OBJECT OP THIS EEPOET. 

If there was still in the public mind no dissent from the principles 
and methods approved by the President, for reforming the civil service, 
so considerable as to deserve our attention, we should feel at liberty to 
confine this report to the practical details and results of the new sys- 
tem, including such suggestions of improvements as our experience has 
supplied. But in the presence of such a dissent, and because we are 
convinced that one of the conditions of success is, that the principles of 
the reform be fully vindicated in the public judgment, we think it our 
duty, at this time, to present, in a general way, the reasons, as we un- 
derstand them, requiring the methods upon which tbe reform is being 
conducted. And besides, when the theory upon which the Executive 
is acting is questioned, it would seem to be due, no less to the 
people than to the President, that the reasons why it has been adopted 
should be fully presented to the judgment of the people and of Congress. 
And perhaps a proper regard for the opinions of others also requires 
an answer to some objections to details, which, indicating much mis- 
apprehension, are likely to prejudice the reform in the popular judg- 
ment. 

As the methods now being successfully applied were adopted after 
great deliberation, and the public interests demand that they should 
continue to be, within fit limits, regularly enforced, or should be openly 
rejected, it would seem as if the decisive issue is fairly raised and 
ought now to be decided. 

The first and more important questions, then, are, whether the princi- 
ples of civil service reform, as sanctioned by the President under the 
act referred to, are consistent with the Constitution and the national 
character ; and, if they are, whether the essential methods of adminis- 
tration they require are best adapted to promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple. It is manifestly of little importance to discuss the details of their 
application if the principles and methods themselves are to be rejected ; 
and when the principles are settled, it will be comparatively easy, we 
think, to deal with matters of mere adaptation. 

7 
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When, however, principles are in controversy, all points of adminis- 
trative detail are almost sure to be seen in different lights, even if 
secret hostility to the first conditions of reform be not enabled to take 
the shape of captious and misleading criticism under the disguise of 
patriotism and impartiality. 

And it is proper to say, here, that we propose to consider these ques- 
tions mainly as they are presented under the act of Congress referred to, 
and not at all as some of them might arise in respect of the exercise of 
mere Executive authority, in the absence of any legislation in aid of that 
improvement of the civil service, in some form, which, on all hands, the 
honest and intelligent public opinion of the country so earnestly de- 
mands ; and that, in the discharge of our duties, we have considered 
ourselves as representing and speaking for no Department or officer of 
the Government, but as called to our places, and bound to exercise our 
functions fearlessly, in common reference to Congress, the Executive, 
and the people. 

In defending what we have contributed to introduce, we deem it proper 
to say that, on personal grounds alone, or on account of the origin of the 
existing system, we are conscious of no solicitude in its behalf, and should 
not think it right to defend it for an instant against any better system, to 
which, if ever presented, we hold that it should give way. It is a 
question of public policy and justice alone. So far from having any 
pet scheme of our own to protect, we have advised only what the best 
experience and the more intelligent sentiment seemed to us to require. 
And with all our increased faith in the practicability of continued im- 
provements under the system adopted, we should regard it as unbecom- 
ing in us to attempt any solicitation in its support. 

We hardly need say that it is not this Commission, but the party 
in power, the disinterested members of all parties, and honest 
and intelligent people in every part of the Union, who have the re- 
sponsibility and the defense of civil service reform on their hands. 
Aided by the more patriotic members of all parties, the President and 
the Congress, elected by the dominant party, inaugurated the reform in 
its present shape ; and, whiiC it was in full force, the resolutions* of that 

"* The President's first message recommendiug civil service reform Ijears date Decem- 
ber 5, 1870. 

The law under -which the Commission is appoiu ted was approved March 3, 1871. 

The rules, as first adopted, were transmitted to Congress by special message, Decem- 
19, 1871, and went into operation as the message stated they would January 1, 1872. 

Congress has since regularly made appropriations for carrying them into effect, and 
the President has referred to them in each annual message. 

The JiepubUcan National Convention, June, 1872 , resolved that, "Any system of the 
civil service under which the subordinate positions of the Government are considered 
rewards for mere party zeal is fatally demoralizing, and we therefore favor a reform of 
the system by laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage and make honesty, effi- 
ciency, and fidelity the essential qualifications for public positious, without practically 
creating a life tenure of office. 

The National Liberal Republican Convention, 1872, resolved that, " The civil service of 
the Government has become a mere instrument of partisan tyranny and personal am- 
bition, and an object of selfish greed. It is a scandal and reproach upon free institu- 
tions, and breeds a demoralization dangerous to the perpetuity of republican govern- 
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party commended itself and its President to the people, and he secured 
a triumphant reelection, in some degree at least, on the pledge and 
basis of that reform. 

Though we regard these facts as no reasons why the methods adopted 
for redeeming this pledge should be continued, if not found beneficial, 
they do seem to be reasons why we should not be regarded as alone 
responsible, or as having mistaken the wishes of the people. 

And, though desiring to avoid, as far as possible, all criticism, it 
must be plain, we think, to every candid mind that duties such as those 
imposed upon this Commission could not be discharged without refer- 
ence to many unwelcome facts and the suggestion of several not every- 
where acceptable changes. 

THE EVILS TO BE REMEDIED. 

When we entered upon the discharge of our duties, we found no state- 
ment, or outline even, of the measures which Congress or the people de- 

meut. We therefore regard a thorough reform of the civil service as one of the 
most pressing necessities of the hour." 

The National Democratic Convention resolved in the same language. 

The National Labor Beform Convention, 1872, resolved, " That there should be snch a 
reform in the civil service of the National Government as will remove it beyond all 
partisan influence, and place it in the charge and under the direction of intelligent and 
competent business men." 

Tke Illinois Bepublican Convention resolved, 1872, that " The republican party is the 
only one in the United States that while in power destroyed, or even tried to destroy, . 
that infamous sum of all villainies, chattel slavery ; the only party that questioned the 
dogma that ' to the victors belong the spoUs of the vanquished,' and endeavored 
to introduce reforms in the civil service so that honesty, cajjacity, and faithful at- 
tention to ofiflcial duties might be a better recommendation to office than partisan serv- 
ices, and whose President has proclaimed this new rule of action to the nation." 

The Min nesota Mepublican Convention, 1872, commended " The administration of 
President Grant, as illustrated by his philanthropic management of Indian affairs, by 
his efforts to reform the civil service and purify the same." 

The Massachusetts Bepublican Convention, 1872, resolved that the administration of 
General Grant " sought to improve and elevate the character of the civil service. And 
we, moved by an earnest appreciation of the fidelity and wise patriotism of President 
Grant, do most cordially recommend that he be renominated and re-elected." 

The Mi^som-i Bepublican Convention, 1872, resolved (of the administration of General 
Grant) that " It has inaugurated and made zealous endeavors to secure a practical and 
efiScicnt civil service jeform." 

The Bepublican Convention of New Hampshire, 1872, resolved " That the success of the 
present national administration in * * * reforming and improving the civil serv- 
ice has been such as to * * * justly entitle it to the confidence and commen- 
dation of every true republican." 

The Bepublican Convention of New Jersey, 1872, resolved that " We are heartily in 
favor of such a reformation in the civil service that good character and ability shall be 
the chief recommendations to office, and not political service rendered or to be ren- 
dered ; therefore we cordially indorse the appointment and labors of the Civil Service 
Commission and the messages of President Grant thereon." 

The Bepublican Convention of New York, 187-.^, resolved " That the civil service ought 
to be reformed." 

The Bepublican Convention of Ohio, 1872, resolved (of the President) " * * in his 
efforts to reform the civil service we recognize a laudable desire to promote its effi- 
ciency and parity." 

The Bepublican Convention of Pennsylvania, 1872, resolved " That we heartily approve 
of the act of General Grant in giving a trial to the plan of civil service reform. We 
demand that that plan, or any other that may be substituted in its place as better, 
shall have a fair and unembarrassed trial." 

The Republican Convention of West Virginia, 1872, resolved that " We favor • » » 
civil service reform as proposed by the President." 

Without proceeding further, these citations, perhaps, sufficiently warrant the state- 
ment of the report. 
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sired to be taken. The act referred to implied clearly enough that there 
were, in the opinion of Congress, serious evils of some kind in the methods 
of filling the official places and conducting the public service, for which 
Congress had not found a remedy; and that it was intended that some 
more efficient measures of relief should be devised and put in practice 
under that act. Such were the expressed wishes of the President. But 
where were we to begin ? What was to be the theory and what the 
method? Back of these questions there was, however, this other 
question: What were the nature, origin, and extent of these evils? 
It seems plain that neither the spirit nor the fitness of the relief pro- 
posed can be correctly appreciated, except upon the basis of a common 
understanding, and with the aid of clear conceptions, of these evlLs 
themselves. We therefore, in the outset, present our view of them, as 
follows : 

1. There had been developed, mainly within a single generation, 
and was existing with fearful powers of expansion and reproduction 
an aggressive and unscrupulous spirit of mercenary partisanship, 
which, promoting and dominating the pursuit of politics as a trade, 
and seeking public office and party and caucus leadership prin- 
cipally for the spoils of money and patronage they could command, 
was degrading all party action in popular estimation and impairing 
alike official integrity, political honor, and private morality. This spirit 
developed aad animated all over the country large numbers of little 
and great partisan combinations, faithful to no party principles, in- 
spired by no patriotic, sentiments, conducting no useful debates, con- 
tributing nothing to public intelligence or public virtue, but meddle- 
some and insatiable, everywhere, whenever any official selection was to 
be made or any official authority was to be exercised. More frequently 
obstructing, or basely conditioning, than aiding, the large and legit- 
imate movements of the parties — acting as the henchmen of local 
aspirants and the retainers of unscrupulous men of fortune, rather than 
as the friends of statesmen and the advocates of principles — the active 
members of these organiizations were becoming, especially in the larger 
cities, the banditti of politics and the pawnbrokers of patronage, by 
whom many honest and intelligent members of all the great parties were 
kept out of public positions and thousands of worthy voters were dis- 
couraged from going to the polls. The chief object of such bad men 
and excessive organizations has always been to force their favorites and 
leaders into office and their enemies out of office, and to levy exactions 
upon every public officer and to make gain out of every public function. 
They said, on the one hand, to the mass of honest, intelligent citizens, 
"You allow us to take care of politics and give us the charge 
of nominations, elections, and the collection of assessments, and we 
will see that you are governed without other expense or trouble;" 
and, to those in public places, on the other hand, "You pay our assess- 
ments, accept our conditions, and conform to our suggestions generally. 
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aud we will keep you in office, and supply you with candidates, and 
stand between you and all danger from the people, whom we can man- 
age." 

The most characteristic organization of this excessive and mercenary 
spirit in politics, having captured the city and the State of New York, 
was finally overthrown in the former, when planning a capture of the 
nation, by the same spirit among the people which first demanded aud 
now demands civil service reform. The direct support and power — 
alwaj'S greatest in large cities and dense populations — of this danger- 
ous conspiracy against the public safety, there and everywhere, ha^e 
been mainly derived from coercion of the appointing power and from 
exactions levied upon those in the public service, whereby a few able, 
bad men, skilled in the trade of politics and highly organized for plun- 
der and power, have defied the mass of the people and overawed those 
engaged in the administration ; thus precisely realizing the perils against 
which "Washington warned us in the farewell address, when he declared 
that- 
All combinations, under whatever plausible character " ' * to counteract or 
control * ' the constituted authority * * are of fatal tendency. * * * They 
serve to put in the place of the delegated will of the people * * a small but artful 
and enterprising minority, 'f ** • likely in the course of time and things to hecome 
potent engines 'by u-Mcli cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to subrei't 
the power of the people and to usurp for themselves the reins of government. 

And our views of these matters, and our belief that we regarded them 
in the same light in which they were regarded by Congress, were con- 
firmed by the language of an able writer, of experience in public life, 
almost at the moment the act in question was enacted, who, referring 
to the introduction of President Jackson's theory of " making patronage 
the means of party control," says : 

From that day to this, the corrupting influence of such a use of the appointing 
power has been constantly widening, reaching out into new circles, until there is no 
backwoods hamlet so obscure that its moral atmosphere has escaped the contagion of 
the degrading hunt for place. Beginning -with the purpose of molding an independ- 
ent Congress to the Executive will, the power of patronage was found to be too seduct- 
ive, and no limits could be put to its use. The pettiest administrative plans were 
brought into the pool from which the prizes were apportioned, and when the last and 
least clerkship had been distributed, every depucy constable appointed, and the me- 
chanics' and laborers' plans about a navy yard made subservient to party success as 
distinguished from the public advantage, the horse-leech cry of "give" was only more 
clamorous ; new places must be created that thej' might be given away, and dishonest 
gains in of&ce had to be winked at or shared on the plea of party necessity or interest. 

2. The practice of making a])pointments and removals in controlling- 
reference to personal and partisan influence and spoils, directly and 
powerfully tended, in every grade of life, to discourage and overawe 
honest and manly thought and speech, and to substitute for both the 
habit of considering only the probable tendencies of spasmodic opinion 
and of disguising real convictions lest, perchance, the popular majority 
might be of another opinion. Statesmanship thus lost its power, and 
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the higher political virtues and principles were disparaged and neg- 
lected. Everywhere in the public offices there was a tendency to avoid 
every duty, the discharge of which might offend the rising man of poli- 
tics or the powerful rings of influence. The courage and fidelity that 
might, under a better system, have disclosed and removed great abuses 
were overawed and silenced, while every ambitious politician, equally on 
his own account and that of the mercenary elements of his party, used 
every means to crowd the Departments with his retainers. 

"When, for example, in 1868, Congress sought information of the 
abuses in the Departments, a member declared, in a speech in the House, 
that " nothing impressed me more with the rottenness and corruption of 
our present want of system than the tears of those old and faithful ser- 
vants, who begged that they might not be placed on record as witnesses 
of the faithlessness of their associates, and that it might not be known 
that they had been called as witnesses. Nothing but the assurance of 
secrecy could procure us evidence of how the people were being plun- 
dered." 

The same system that made every clerk and ministerial officer at each 
election feel himself a possible victim, and invited him to neglect the 
work of the people and to join the struggle in the interest of his salary 
and his influence, also placed before every trader in politics, not in office, 
the [double temptation of avarice and ambition, by telling him that, in 
the coming division of spoils, his share would be measured by the suc- 
cess of his exertions and the number of his followers. 

Mr. Jefferson declared of the spoils-system, when approaching — 

It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for office, and 
render them, as well as those in place, sycophants to their Senators, and engage them in 
eternal intrigue to put out one and put in another. 

Mr. Clay said of the system at the time it was established — accus- 
ing Mr. Van Buren of first introducing it into a Department — 

It is a detestable system, drawn from the worst periods of the Roman republic, 
and if it were to be perpetuated — if the offices, the honest dignities of the 
people, were to be put up to a scramble, and to be decided by the results of every 
presidential election — our Government and institutions, becoming intolerable, would 
finally end in a despotism as inexorable as that of Constantinople. 

A report of a committee of Congress, made in 1868, illustrates the 
servility and demoralization produced in the Departments, by declaring 
that — 

No man deemed it safe and prudent to trust his neighbor, and the interior of the 
Departments presented a fearful scene of guarded, silent, secret intrigue, espionage, and 
tale-bearing, ' and many a man received unceremonious dismission who could 
not for his life conjecture wherein he had ofl'ended. 

And do not the facts justify our opinion that the great changes for 
the better, since 1868, are due to the departure from the old system 
toward that which is now being enforced by the President ? 

3. During the same period and from much the same sources, there 
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had been developed in the nation a threatening power — the combined 
force of those who, being least faithful to the high principles and 
duties of a political p^rty, are most devoted to its coercive machinery 
and its profitable opportunities — which has made great progress toward 
confounding and defeating the distinct and different authority and 
responsibility of the legislative and executive departments, so carefully 
separated and guarded by the Constitution. According to this school 
of politicians, it is not the country or the people, but the party only, to 
which the highest efforts of the Executive and of Congress are to be 
directed. This is the theory of official duty, which the doctrine, that 
to the victor in politics belong the spoils, both develops and requires. 
And to such a degree had it corrupted the public sense of party 
propriety and official duty, that not a few men of conceded respecta- 
bility in private life, appeared to justify that greater abuse — to which, if 
unchecked, it will lead — the practice of actual barter and commercial 
dealing between the legislative and the executive department, in which 
the authority of each would be regarded as its capital in trade and the 
offices astheprofitsof the trade tobedivided. And the open assumption 
of executive functions by those having only legislative authority, and of 
legislative authority by the Executive would be a consequence ; and 
thereby the feeling of responsibility and the exercise of duty on the 
part of both branches of the administration, the independence of either 
to withstand the abuses of the other, and the methods and counterpoise 
provided in the Constitution, would be, to a far greater extent than 
they have been, defeated. 

4. By methods analogous, partisan manipulators had attempted to 
use Federal power for the purpose of interference with the inde- 
pendence of State politics, and had succeeded to such an extent as to 
alarm the people and materially threaten the freedom of State adminis- 
tration, especially in the more densely-populated and commercial States. 
Though this was a recent manifestation of the results of our vicious 
methods of Federal appointment, (in some measure checked by the 
orders of the President, to which reference will be made,) yet the possi- 
bility of its continuance created such alarm that even the cry of custom- 
house ring influence in 'Sew York, with little foundation in fact, has 
been sufficient to put the dominant party in peril ; that in Massachu- 
setts, a similar charge called forth a grave party protest ; that in Penn- 
sylvania, we believe as a first instance in our history and upon a great 
expression of public opinion, the people have, apparently in a spirit of 
reprisal and self-defense, asserted their State rights against this dreaded 
encroachment of central power and interference, by declaring, in their 
constitution, just adopted, that, no person holding any office, except- 
ing attorney-at-law or in the militia, under the United States shall be 
a member of its legislature ; that no person who, within two months, 
has held a Federal office, can be an election officer ; and that no member 
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of Congress or other persou holding any office under the United States 
shall hold any office of emolument iu that State. 

Though these results had not all been reached when the civil service 
rules were first framed, and by which, as we shall see, the practice of 
holding State offices by Federal officers is condemned, they none the less 
confirm the view which we early adopted, that the limits were already 
exceeded of what the people would submit to in the way of control and 
bestowal of all appointments to the civil service, by those already in 
office or engaged in dealing in offices, according to a system which re- 
quires a continual sacrifice of personal fitness. 

5. Eegarding more in detail the evils to be counteracted, these fea- 
tures struck us as prominent : 

(1.) While impairing the constitutional authority of the Executive to 
make appointments, and hence to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, the pervading evils referred to had also weakened the sense of 
■responsibility on the part of the President by enabling him to excuse 
himself by pleading the interference of Congress as well as by giving 
apparent sanction to the theory that the discretion to be exercised 
might disregard the merits of candidates and be exercised in the interests 
of ambition and favoritism. 

(2.) Upon the Senate the effect seemed to have been not less unfortu- 
nate. Senators representing separate States for terms not corresponding 
to that of the Executive, and so classified that it can hardly happen 
that the several members should each stand for the one great senti- 
ment and policy that brings an administration into power, the consti- 
tutional confirmation should as a consequence be the expression of 
the views of the majority, having reference to personal fitness and 
general policy. But the theories and practices referred to seemed 
to have so far prevailed as in great measure to pervert the method of 
senatorial confirmations from that independent scrutiny of the personal 
merits of the nominee and that regard for the general policy which the 
Constitution contemplated, into something like a power of controlling 
appointments in the interests of such policy as might be approved by 
individual Senators rather than by the majority of the Senate. 

(3.) To the House of Eepresentatives such an example and such a 
system most naturally suggest the idea that patronage and control in 
nominations, if they pertain to the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment at all, belong to the members of the House also. And, despite 
the provisions of the Constitution, so much embarrassing an equal 
exercise of such a function by the Eepresentatives, the false and perni- 
cious lessons taught by the practice of the spoils-syfetem have caused 
office-seekers and demagogues everywhere to attempt to treat their 
Eepresentatives as if they were the brokers-general of patronage and 
the solicitors-in-chief of favors for their districts. 

(4.) Upon the heads of Departments and all other officers having the 
power of appointment, this vicious system has exerted an influence not 
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less pernicious. To say nothing more of the demoralizing elements it 
introduced into all questions connected with securing these higher ap- 
pointments from the President and Senate, there is the greater evil that 
the whole administrative force of the nation — having been tempted to 
seek place by compromising commitments — is exposed to all the humili- 
ating conditions, uncertainty and discouragement which attend the ex- 
ercise of official functions where intrigue, availability and persistence 
are largely substituted for personal worth, open investigation and recog- 
nized justice. In the public judgment, the worthy and the competent 
were generally confounded with the unworthy. 

(5.) The effect upon the minor official and clerical force of the Gov- 
ernment has been injurious. These officials and employes, however 
worthy the greater portion of them were, suffered all the disparagement 
and injustice by which public opinion distinguishes persons selected 
through political or personal influence from those who have won the just 
prizes of character and intelligence in a fair field of competition. To that 
discriminating and stern judgment — and to the facilities afforded for 
foisting upon the civil service so many broken-down knights of politics, 
so many servile favorites of great politicians, so many fortunate objects 
of official sympathy, — are due the disgraceful facts that, by many at 
least, the civil service of the nation was regarded more as an asylum for 
imbeciles and a play-ground for favorites than as an honorable field of 
duty and ambition. ■ 

(6.) And this summary, of the evils of the spoils-system of civil service, 
within official circles, would be imperfect without some reference to its 
corrupting influence and its vast expenses in the civil service of the 
more commercial States. It would be easy to show that it has caused 
g-reat numbers of needless officials and employes to be foisted uijon 
State and city treasuries, and has been the main cause of those alarming 
spoliations of State and municipal funds which have so often shocked 
and alarmed the country. In some particulars, indeed, the abuses in 
these quarters seem to have been greater than in the civil service of the 
nation 5 for, since this report was begun, the judge at the head of an 
important court in a great city has stated to a member of this Commis- 
sion that he has been compelled to resist to the uttermost a con- 
certed attempt, by traders in politics in that city, to substitute their 
favorites for all the skilled and faithful officials of his court; and, but 
a short time since, the public journals of the city of New York contained 
a correspondence, beginning with a demand in writing from a similar 
source, upon a criminal judge of high jurisdiction, that he should at 
once give the favorites named from each of several wards in that city, 
official places in his court, though none were vacant — claims precisely 
analogous in spirit to formal notices, that might now be served from the 
District of Columbia or from the caucuses in congressional districts 
upon the Supreme Court or the Executive of the United States, to par- 
cel out, among the wards of the capital or such districts all over the 
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Uuiou, the nominations whicli the Constitution has awarded those De- 
partments. 

6. If from official we proceed to private life, the evils growing out of a 
bad method of appointment are still found. It everywhere inculcates 
the idea that official places are more easily and surely gained by servility 
in advancing some person to office or by unmanly fealty to some per- 
son in office, than by making those useful attainments and estab- 
lishing that character which give capacity to serve the nation. It 
causes the people too generally to believe that all those in official life, 
having got there by some compromise of honor or manhood, are con- 
federated together to exercise public authority for their own advantage. 
And from these causes came the unfortunate and otherwise unaccount- 
able facts, that, while the people reverence the principles of their 
Government, they distrust so many of those who administer it. The 
young men of the country, instead of seeing in the steady pursuits of 
business, and in their schools, academies, and colleges, which are sup- 
ported at such vast expense, the hopeful avenues to official life, are 
rather invited to seek such avenues through the favors of political man- 
agers and the interests of high officials. 

7. And it has seemed to us that no more decisive proofs can exist of 
the evils of these vicious methods of selecting persons for appointments 
than the general sentiment of the people that, (despite the many worthy 
examples to the contrary,) success in public life is less honorable than 
success in private life ; that the public service as a whole has been un- 
worthy of the private character of the nation ; that political morality is 
inferior to private morality ; that it is more safe and less wicked to de- 
ceive and pillage the people, as a whole, than any one of them : facts 
which alone can account for the vast numbers of letters written to most 
officers having the appointing power, recommending inferior and un- 
worthy people as competent for the great affairs of the nation, many 
of whom the writers would not think of trusting in their private affairs. 

It is no uncommon thing for one who has written a high eulogium 
upon the character and acquirements of a place-hunter to write a private 
note, begging that his formal indorsement may not be regarded as of 
any weight. 

now THESE EVILS WERE REGARDED IN CONGRESS. 

Such, in general, were our views of the evils which we supposed Con- 
gress desired to have, as far as possible, counteracted by the methods to 
~^be adopted by the President under the law of 1871. But a few brief 
extracts from the debates preceding and attending the passage of the 
act may further tend to show whether we have rightly understood 
the situation, or have sought relief in the direction intended. 

(1.) A member of the House, in 1868, said in a speech in that body : 

What chance has the intelligent sou of a mechanic, who has shown signs of prom- 
ise at the free schools, or of a farmer of Illinois or Kentucky, who has gained a knowl- 
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edge of business in the intervals of toil, to get into the pablio service ! None what- 
ever, unless he consents to learn and perform all a politician's tricks, or to seek the aid 
of those accomplished in such arts. He must in some degree lose or seem to disre- 
gard a character for integrity. • » * If patriotism ever prompted the 
desire for office, such a system would tend to eradicate that sentiment. It tends to 
weaken all the obligations of society ; f » * » « j^ 
elevates private interests above the welfare of the state ; it tends to disintegrate the 
Social fabric. 

In 1869 a member of that House said, speaking of selections for ap- 
pointments : 

Under the present system the range of selection is confined to the personal and politic 
cal friends of politicians who push their favorites. 

Such views and evils seemed to suggest and require competitive ex- 
aminations, which would enlarge the sphere of selections and give men 
in humble life an opportunity to rise ; and we could not see why a party 
should enact such a law unless convinced of one of these two facts ; 
either that the continuance of the strictly partisan method of selections 
would damage the party itself, or that it was a patriotic duty, which the 
party owed to the people, to inaugurate, at whatever peril to itself, a 
method that should have more regard to personal worth. 

(2.) In the same debate it was said : 

It is no more a part of a Representative's duty to seek and dispose of executive offices 
than to solicit pardons for traitors or condemned criminals. * * If, as a mat- 
ter of personal or political favor, he goes to the State Department to beg a consulate 
or perhaps something higher, * * he ia made to feel * that he surrenders 
his independence when he accepts the gift ; and that the person and the power which 
grants his request will not be slow to claim his assistance in the Capitol when it is 
needed. * * They had no more right to claim or exercise any portion of the 
executive power than of the j udicial. I can fill a volume of quotations from the fathers 
to show how unwarranted by authority or tradition such a claim is on the part of 
members of the legislature. It is one of the many corruptions that have threatened 
to change the character if not destroy the existence of this Government by the inter- 
mingling of the functions of the branches which the Constitution created as separate 
and declares to be distinct. The evil of some of these attempts has been so glaring 
that they have been cut off by penal statutes. One was the seeking of contracts by 
members ; another the use of influence at the Departments for any purpose for a con- 
sideration, and the soliciting of offices for hire of money. « t * » 

But the Executive should have no patronage. The word "patronage" implies a be- 
stowal by favor of what would not be obtained by the recipient by desert. That de- 
partment should seek the most capable persons to transact the business of the people. 
Its high offices become degraded when their chief consents that they should be the 
instruments of such base uses. 

Another member said in the same House, in 1870 : 

I appeal to members of the House, if it is not one of the greatest curses of the 
position of a member of Congress that there are continual demands made on his time 
and patience by persons whom it is utterly impossible for him to satisfy, who demand 
ttat he shall secure office for them. The enemies we make are disappointed office- 
seekers almost exclusively. Half a dozen men apply for the same place, and but one 
can o-et it. Though a member * * make himself illustrious by originating and secur- 
ing the passage of measures beneficial to his people and to the whole country, still the 
2 C S 
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crowd of disappointed office-seekers in his own district * * by their clamors and 
slanders injure his reputation more than all his enlightened labors can redeem. Why 
should we not free ourselves from this bondage ? 
No member disputed those views. 
Another member said in the same debate : 

I do not believe that members of Congress desire to exercise any patronage. They 
would be glad to be rid of it, if they could. 

No member disputed this assertion. 

In the message of December 5, 1870, the President, in the light of • 
such opinions prevailing in Congress, for the first time brought the 
need of civil service reform officially before the country. He says : 

There is no duty which so much embarrasses the Executive and heads of Depart- 
ments as that of appointments, nor is there any such arduous and thankless labor 
imposed on Senators and Representatives as that of finding places for constituents. 

In December, 1869, it was declared in debate in the Senate that — 

It is an e very-day occurrence that applicants for office apply to Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, assuring them that their recommendation only is lacking to secure them 
the coveted position ; and some of the Departments, I am told, have actually kept a 
debit and credit account with members, to show the number of appointments they are 
entitled to and receive. I say nothing of the personal inconvenience and humiliation 
to which Congressmen submit by being made solicitors for office and dancing attend- 
ance on the appointing power. 

Therefore, in advising remedies which we supposed calculated to give 
the relief asked, and to promote tbe exercise of authority as the Con- 
stitution contemplated, we did not suppose we were setting up any 
theory of political morality of our own, but that we were pursuing a 
course no more clearly in the line of our duty and of the interest of the 
people than it "was within the wishes and the expectations of Congress 

(3.) It having been declared, without challenge, by a member of the 
House, in those debates, in 1870, that — 

Under the present custom in the Senate, it is almost impossible for a united House- 
delegation to get a good man confirmed, if the Senators from the State prefer a bad one ; 
in other words, Senators secure the rejection of those that the President has constitu- 
tionally nominated, not because they are not fit for the place in question, but because 
they do not themselves recommend them, 

And in debate in the Senate in December, 1869, that — 

Nominally, appointments are so made, [in the constitutional mode,] but in reality 
they are dictated and controlled, in a vast majority of cases, by an inflnence unknown 
to the Constitution or laws. Every Senator, and every Representative in the other 
House, knows that appointments in most cases are dictated by them. * » * 

I have known * * * an officer removed to-day because he did not support 
the successful candidate in a nominating convention, and restored next year because 
he did give such support to another who chanced to succeed, * * » » » 

We were not at liberty to assume that an admitted departure from 
the Constitution had, in the opinion of Congress, been justified by 
any gain to the administration, and hence, in considering that subject, 
there was little discretion allowed us. But we fully appreciated that 
it would not be in the power of the President alone to enforce any rules 
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aiming at a return, on the part of tlie Senate, to the theory of the Consti- 
tution, and that the reform in that regard must remain a question 
between the Senate and the people. 

With such views of our duty, and in the light of such suggestions 
from Congress, we proceeded to consider what remedies would be legal 
and practicable. 

WHAT THE ACT IMPLIES AND AUTHORIZES. 

The language of the act referred to, by which the President is 
"authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations for the admission of 
persons into the civil service of the United States as will best promote 
the efficiency thereof, * * and to establish regulations for the conduct of 
persons who may receive appointments " in such service, has been re- 
garded by the Commission appointed thereunder as not only expressing 
a condemnation, on the part of Congress, of the then existing methods 
of making, and of the known abuses practiced in soliciting, appoint- 
ments in the service, but as intended to so re-enforce the constitu- 
tional authority of the Executive to nominate, by delegating to him such 
power as Congress possesses relative to the extent and manner of exercis- 
ing that authority, and relative to the government of those who are in 
service, that he might possess, for the general purpose of improving the 
civil service, ample authority for such purpose, aided by whatever 
advantages might accrue from the careful study of the whole 
subject by such persons as the President might select to assist him 
in carrying into effect the suggestions of Congress. And the 
congressional debates which preceded the act, not leas than 
the act itself, seemed to us to express so profound a sense of 
existing peril and such decisive evidence of the intrinsic difficulty of 
devising any adequate remedy, as to leave no apparent reason for doubt 
that it was expected that the authority conferred, as well as the author- 
ity already possessed by the Executive, would be exercised (with due 
reference to the Constitution and to our republican principles) in that 
free and ample manner which would, in the opinion of the President, 
"best promote the efiftcieucy of the public service," by furnishing relief 
against the evils referred to. We thought that no other view could 
have induced Congress to decline dealing directly with the subject. 

THEORY OP THE CONSTITUTION. 

The Constitution presents the functions of government under three 
great departments : the legislative, in respect of which all power is vested 
in Congress ; the executive, in respect of which all power is vested in the 
President; and the judicial, in respect of which all power is vested in 
the Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Congress may establish. 
Since it cannot be seriously claimed that the power of finally deciding 
who is the worthiest of many applicants for nomination is a judicial 
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power withiu the meaning of the Constitution, it must be regarded as 
included under one of the other two classes of powers. It seems to be 
nowhere inol.uded among the powers conferred upon Congress ; still, the 
subjects of the extent and manner of the exercise of the appointing 
power, and of the duties, relations, number, compensation, protection, 
and encouragement of those in the public service, to which civil service 
rules naturally relate, would seem to be within the scope of legislative 
authority. (4 Opins. A. G., 165 ; Debates in Senate, Globe, 1869, p. 17, 
&c.) But however that may be, the act in question made it necessary 
for us to treat the whole power over the subject as for the present at least 
in the President. 

Yet, in considering the spirit and direction in which the discretion 
involved in the use of such a power should be exercised, we felt bound 
to regard the further fact that, by the Constitution, the only direct par- 
ticipation allowed to the legislative department in the matter of ap- 
pointments is on the part of the Senate alone, and to take notice that 
when an indirect co-operation to that end is conceded to Congress, its 
power must be exercised only by rendering more absolute the appoint- 
ing power of the President or by vesting portions of that power in some 
other officer in the executive department or in the courts of law. (Con- 
stitution, Article II, section 2.) And it having been held that the 
power to appoint includes the power to remove, we could not act upon 
any suggestion in the nature of giving a participation in appointments 
to the other House of Congress or to any other ofQcer. And Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall had long before declared, and the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, expressly taken, confirmed, this view of our discretion. (Mau- 
rice vs. The United. States, 2 Brockenborough R., 101; 4 Opins. A. G., 
164-166; 11 Opins. A. G., 212 ; 13 Opins. A. G., 516. As another ques- 
tion under the Constitution might present itself, viz : whether that dis- 
cretion might be limited to that small portion of many applicants who 
had been iwoved to have the larger measure of qualifications, we 
gave that question our early attention ; and upon it, the President 
called for the opinion of the Attorney-General, who decided, August 
31, 1871, that both the theory of the Constitution and its recognized 
interpretation allowed the direct exercise of choice by the appointing 
power to be limited to a few of the worthier applicants; the less worthy 
having been first ascertained and eliminated by a just method author- 
ized by law and faidy exercised under its sanctions. The same legal 
opinion has also been given in England, where the same question 
arose. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

Having inquired into the limitations imposed upon us by the act of 
Congress and the Constitution, we next considered the public sentiment 
to which we ought fairly to respond ; for if a reform is pitched too low for 
public opinion it will fall beneath general contempt, and if too high, it 
will find an atmosphere too rare to give it support. 
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Among those who demanded the reform some had faith in no other 
methods than those slow and sure results of higher and larger teach- 
ing — intellectual, moral, and religious — which yield fruit only in the 
next generation ; and others, doctrinaires in theory and perfectionists 
in method, disdain all attempts which, from the first, are not as broad 
as the spread of our evils and as deep as their source ; while the law 
under which we were to act, condemning alike all such extremes, 
was founded on the theory that this generation could, by better 
methods, bring more worth, now confined to private life, into the public 
service. And upon that theory we decided to proceed along the middle 
ground of practical reform, always appealing to the higher general 
sentiment ; sure to encounter, on the one hand, the untiring opposition 
of those natural enemies who want no civil service reform, and, on the 
other, equally sure to call down the scornful censure of those unprac- 
tical friends who can be satisfied with nothing less than a complete 
reform at a single sweep. 

It seemed to us from the outset that, when dealing with a generation 
unaccustomed to put much restraint upon the selfish use of party-power, 
in the presence of the natural enemies of such a reform highly organized 
and boldly led, while its friends were scattered and without organiza- 
tion or recognized leaders, and in view of the fact that any methods 
proposed must suffer under the "disadvantage of being applied by those 
unaccustomed if not hostile to them, we must make a limited and im- 
perfect application of the effective methods of reform ; and should have 
to pass through a period most unsatisfactory and trying, during which 
real progress would be more in the sphere of better political education, 
than in that of better practical results, which come later. In view of 
the results, to which we shall hereafter refer, we are satisfied that the 
theory we adopted was the correct one. 

PARTY CONSIDEEATIONS. 

Of that public opinion which we felt most bound to regard, the larger 
portion was expressed through the great party in power ; and it was a 
question of no small difficulty what consideration the rules and regula- 
tions, or the theory of reform we might adopt, should have for those 
belonging to that party. The reform of the civil service is a subject 
higher than party, and, in theory, that reform aims at making the 
interests of the nation paramount to all mere party considerations, 
by bringing into public places those most worthy to serve and repre- 
sent the whole people, irrespective of party opinions. But in politics, 
as in morals and religion, the ideal standard is far above any practicable 
reality. We must accept human nature as we find it, and the question 
for real statesmanship was, to what standard of liberality and qualifica 
tions are the justice and intelligence of this generation equal. While 
we felt bound and determined to discharge our functions so as to deserve 
the support of the higher sentiment of the opposing party, we could not 
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forget that it was the party in power which had inaugurated the reform, 
and which must be mainly relied upon for its support. In its resolutions 
that party had pledged itself before the people to reform the civil ser- 
vice. It would be no less suicidal to undermine the power of the party 
which alone could redeem that pledge, than it would, on the other hand, 
be short-sighted and uustatesmanlike to advise provisions so exclusively 
in its interests that another party, coming into power, would be sure 
to overturn the reform because founded substantially on injustice and 
selfishness. 

We were further convinced that all attempts, in this age of the world, 
at least, to base any such vast and complicated portion of government, 
as the entire civil service selections and promotions of a great and 
free nation, upon any theory that parties are essentially an evil which 
ought to be, or can be, suppressed, involve a false, Utopian conception, 
leading only to defeat and disgrace. But we were also convinced that the 
power, the selfish activity, and the multiform interference of parties in 
executive administration have been excessive, are condemned by the peo- 
ple, and ought to be limited. But while intending to moderate such ex- 
cesses, while aiming to restrain the mercenary intrigue, the personal self- 
ishness, and the general tyranny of those who unworthily use the name 
of party, we thought no restraint should be imposed upon that whole- 
some expression of public opinion through parties, or upon that hon- 
orable, self-sacrificing service and leadership of parties, by which alone the 
politicalmachinery of the country can be operated. And if any party will 
lose more than another by any such restraint of its baser elements, we 
are persuaded that it will be that party, whichever it may at any time 
be, in which those elements most prevail, and that a party having the 
greater proportion of such elements is as little likely long to sustain 
any kind of civil service reform as it is likely to be long tolerated in 
power by the people. 

If there are any theorists so stern as to claim that there shall be no 
oflScers selected to represent the opinions and policy of a party coming 
into power, or if there are any partisans so unreasonable as to demand 
that, upon such accession to power, every officer, from the heads of Depart- 
ments down to book-keepers, money-counters, and letter-carriers, shall be 
driven from their places, we must regard the views of both as equally 
impracticable. 

The line must then be drawn somewhere, below which party policy 
and opinions are not most important, but above which certain views of 
policy and politics may be essential. As stated in a former report — 

It has been our aim to recognize tlie right wliioli requires that a Yictorious party 
should be able to name the ofScers so far down the official scale as their principles may 
justly be involved in fair and honest administration, at the same time that we have 
resisted that pernicious theory which insists that every clerk in a public office, no mat- 
ter how subordinate or how useful, shall mingle as a partisan in every contest, and go 
out, as a matter of course, with a retiring head of Department. 
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We, at no time, supposed that any merely improved method of 
administration could remove evils in part inseparable from the frailties of 
human nature; or expected more, during a considerable period, than to 
limit and counteract the greater of those abuses which long practice had es- 
tablished. The theory of a panacea, or of a political regeneration sud- 
denly to be wrought, at no time entered into our reflections. From the 
beginning, wehave considered that relief must be slow and difficalt, that 
the spirit of reform must persistently confront its enemies at Washing- 
ton, in the States, in the great cities, wherever selfish officers enjoyed 
patronage and selfish men demanded favors from the Government. 

It has seemed to us that the problem we had to solve was not 
that of introducing any new theory into the Constitution, or any new 
function among the duties of those who were to administer it, but'merely 
to supply increased facilities for performing the same duties, now that the 
civil service and the business of the nation have become vast and com- 
plex, which were easily performed by those who, in earlier days, exercised 
the appointing power. Few persons will deny that it was always the 
theory of the Constitution and the duty of those exercising that power 
to secure, by the best practicable means, evidence of the personal qual- 
ifications of applicants for office. The existence of any other theory in 
the public mind, and especially of the theory that the offices of the 
nation may be used to keep those who hold office and their favorites in 
power, only marks the extent to which thepublic judgment has been per- 
verted. When we go back to the days in which the members of the civil 
service of the nation were less numerous than the portion of that service 
now in the city of Kew York, and the public money collected and paid 
out by the nation in a whole year, hardly equaled that now collected and 
paid in that city in a single month, there was still one President, and 
one head of each Department and Bureau. Those having the power of 
appointment performed the duty of a careful and conscientious scrutiny 
of all applicants for ofiice. Only those of merit were nominated 
or confirmed, and no removals were made in the clerical force on 
account of mere opinions. During eight years, Washington removed 
but nine persons, (except for cause ;) John Adams, during his term, 
removed but nine, and not one on account of opinions; Jefferson 
removed but thirty-nine ; Madison only five ; Monroe only nine ; J. Q. 
Adams only two. These were officers confirmed by the Senate. Of 
what might be called the clerical force, not one was removed save for 
cause, until Andrew Jackson was elected, when the era of political pro- 
scription began, from which we are now recovering. For partisan 
reasons, that President removed nearly 2,000 persons in a single year. 
This was the inauguration of the spoils-system. 

Perhaps no ppople were ever served by worthier officers and clerks 
than those who served the people of this country for nearly forty years 
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after the adoption of the Constitution. Defalcations were but rarely 
known, and public opinion would not tolerate offtcial delinquents in the 
country. 

Now, when the 1,600 names that then filled the civil lists of the na- 
tion are swelled perhaps to 60,000, when the $10,000,000 of revenue are 
increased to over $300,000,000, and the 5,000,000 of people are multi- 
plied to 40,000,000, when an extended franchise, vastly-accumulated 
wealth, and more mercenary elements in politics, have, in a far greater 
degree, increased the difaculties in the way of the best selections 
for office, and still there is but one President and one head of each 
Department and Bureau — it has seemed to us to be no innovation, 
but to be moving in the light of the Constitution, when we give some 
additional aid to those who have the duty of appointing officers enor- 
mously increased in numbers beyond their powers of personal investiga- 
tion. If our theory of government allows no such aid to the appointing 
power, then the only alternatives would seem to be to divide up the 
national domaiu into small independent states, or to resign ourselves to 
the gloomy certainty of the Government becoming more and more cor- 
rupt and inefficient as the jurisdiction expands and the nation grows 
more rich and populous. 

THE ESPEEIENCE OF OTHER COUNTEIES. 

As we did not regard the evils referred to as original in our repub- 
lican system, or as inseparable from it when administered according to 
the theory of our Constitution, we saw no reason why we should not 
inquire how older nations had found a remedy for corresponding abuses. 
And since we were not satisfied, and did not care to act upon a theory, that 
no similar evils were possible under a monarchy or an aristocracy, we did 
not close our eyes to their experience. With no intention of commending 
either the religion or the imperialism of China, we could not see why the 
fact that the most enlightened and enduring government of the Eastern 
world had required an examination as to the merits of candidates for of- 
fice, should any more deprive the American people of that advantage, if 
it might be an advantage, than the facts that Confucius had taught 
political morality, and the people of China had read books, used the com. 
pass, gunpowder, and the multiplication-table, during centuries when this 
continent was a wilderness, should deprive our people of those conveni- 
ences. Besides considering the administrative methods of several con- 
tinental nations, we looked especially into the political history of England, 
which had profited by those methods, to see what we might learn from 
the experience of a country from which our fathers had brought the trial 
by jury, the habeas corpus, the common law, and the language we speak. 
We found that, just in proportion as royal prerogative and aristo- 
cratic and ecclesiastical dictation had yielded to republican influences 
and so lost power — a power which not long since was in that country as 
irresistible and selfish in controlling all appointments as partisan and 
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mercenary confederations have ever been here under the spoils-system — 
the demand for civil service reform had arisen from the honesty and in- 
telligence of the common life all over England,and had asserted the right 
of open opportunities and equal conditions of entrance into most places 
of public honor and trust. It was a republican, a democratic protest 
against the privileges of royalty, aristocracy, and the state church. 
Though the King, the nobility, and the established church were 
not directly challenged, we think it may be fairly doubted whether 
any single public measure in England has ever inaugurated a move- 
ment more republican, more democratic, in tendency, more threatening 
to any of those institutions, than civil service reform. The system of 
competitive examinations in England, for example, says to every clerk 
of a bishop, to every child of a nobleman, to every favorite of a prince : 

" The road you must travel, the examination you must pass, before 
you can reach a place in the service of the nation, are the same upon 
which the sou of a sailor, the orphan from the asylum, or the daughter 
of a washerwoman, may go and compete and there win the prize of 
merit, and sit down before you to the enjoyment of that official honor 
which the unprivileged, untitled people of England have demanded and 
secured for the worthier of their children." 

We found that the sons of noblemen and the champions of the estab- 
lished church in England were among those who denounce civil service 
reform in much the same phrases in which it is denounced here — that is, 
because, as they say, it defeats those who ought to get office, and puts 
the party in peril. 

Nor were we deterred because that reform began feebly and in a very 
limited way in England in 1855, and, having been nearly defeated by a 
combined attack of its enemies, did not until 1870, become fully estab- 
lished. 'She proof is decisive and overwhelming that, while securing 
persons for the civil service greatly superior to those before obtained, 
in that country, it has had the indirect effect, there, of removing many of 
the incidental evils, similar to those to which we have referred here 
as growing out of our spoils-system. It has also given an impetus so 
powerful to the cause of general education throughout the United King- 
dom that, within the last three years, a system of general public instruc- 
tion has been, for the first time, inaugurated, with provisions for securing 
a compulsory attendance upon the schools, more efficient than we have 
put in force. 

The Hand-Book to Government Situations for 1871, after referring to 
the order of June 4, 1870, giving greater scope to competitive examina- 
tions, says that it, in its direct effect, " abolishes a mass of petty cor- 
ruption begun in electioneering and continued during a member's par- 
liamentary existence, # # * and has partly cleared 
political life of place-hunting;" and that it has also had an indi- 
rect effect not less salutary, " as it tends to influence the public mind, 
and sets an example to boards, trustees, and individuals who have 
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places to give away;" and, " again, as a stimulus to education, * as 
ifc affects the quality of our administration, it "is of national concern." 
These judgments have been confirmed by the observations of a member 
of this Commission. 

In such results of applying a method of examination, as some test of 
fitness to serve the people, we could see nothing which a monarchy 
ought alone to desire, or which a republic would have occasion to fear, 
but rather a spirit and an influence in harmony with our system of gen- 
eral instruction, and with our theory of equal rights and opportunities to 
all, which the aristocracy of England still oppose. 

The attack and the support of the competitive examinations, for 
example, equally illustrate these views. It has been a struggle by 
the lower and middle classes for equal rights and opportunities as 
against the higher and privileged classes ; and when the latter could 
not longer arrest examinations and competitions at the gates of the 
civil service, they adopted the plan of making the tests so high as to 
favor mere literary accomplishments, of which they hoped to secure a 
monopoly. While such writers as Arthur Helps, the secretary of the 
Queen's privy council, (that most characteristic and anti-republican 
institution of all that survives of the feudalism of early times,) and 
such members of Parliament as Mr. Neate, the representative of state- 
church doctrines and aristocratic philosophy for the university of 
Oxford, condemn such examinations " as bringing a lower class of 
society into the civil service," and, strangely enough, are quoted,* 
here, by speakers, claiming to represent the spirit of our institu- 
tions ; such writers and members, as Professor Fawcett, who has la- 
bored so much in the interest of the English poor, and Mr. Trevelyan, 
John Stuart Mill, and nearly all of the liberal writers and administrators 
of England, supported such examinations as founded in justice and 
policy alike. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Pester, and John Bright are 
leaders of the great liberal party of England which sustains these 
examinations, because, after long trial, they have been found to be the 
most ef&cient means of securing for the people honest and faithful ser- 
vants. So completely, indeed, have justice and equality triumphed over 

• The standard source of quotation of Englisli authority in condemnation of competi- 
tive or any examinations, made here in the alleged interest of republicanism by 
the enemies of civil service reform, is "Thoughts on Government," by Artlmr Helps, 
London, 1872, chap. vii. If those who rely on this authority will look a little more into 
the volume, they will not find it so available. The dedication is to the great conserva- 
tive. Lord Derby, because, as it says, " I believe you will thoroughly sympathize with 
my views." At page 6 the author says, "I rather partake of the opinion of George III 
(not altogether an unprejudiced observer) that the British constitution is the best 
that has yet been devised by man." At page 82 we are told, " The, conferring of honors 
is a most important function of government ;" and at page 84 we are informed that the 
wisdom of a maxim of Napoleon, that " Religion and honors were the two things by 
which mankind may be governed," is so clear that it " will not be disputed by those 
who have had converse with their fellow-men." And surely it will never do to select 
the person, upon whom to confer the honor of a peerage or of a garter, or of being a 
state bishop, or a Right Honorable member of Her Gracious Majesty's privy council, by 
competitive examination ; and perhaps even the young men that such examinatit)n8 
would bring intp the lower official places might endanger the " best constitution that 
has yet been devised by man." 
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monopoly and favoritism, that Mr Lowe, a member of that cabinet, 
stated, in a speech ia 1871, " We have thrown open the whole of the 
public service, not to the more privileged but to the people at large, to 
those who possess ability and industry among the lowest classes just as 
well as among the highest." And Mr. Gladstone was able to declare, in 
a public speech in October, 1871, that " in order that the public service 
might, indeed, be the public service ; and in order that we might not 
have among the civil officers of the state that which we had complained 
of in the army, namely, that the service was not the property of the 
nation but of the officers, we have now been enabled to remove the bar- 
riers of nomination, patronage, jobbing, and favoritism in whatever form ; 
and every man belonging to the people of England, if he so pleases to fit 
his children for the position of competing for places in the public ser- 
vice, may do it entirely irrespective of the question, ' What is his condi- 
tion of life?' or the amount of means with which he may happen to be 
or not to be blessed." 

We could not see why republicans should be alarmed at such an ex- 
ample. Indeed, it is a significant fact that, while in this country we 
began, almost at our national birth, to require tested qualifications for 
our Army and ISTavy — and have, through the example of the character, 
fidelity, and ability such tests have secured in those departments, been 
led to demand similar evidences of merit from applicants for civil 
office — England has proceeded with her reform in an opposite order ; and 
it has been the example of the reform of her civil service which, within 
three years past, has compelled her government to abolish the corrupt 
system of favoritism and the purchase of commissions in the army, which 
her people would no longer tolerate; so that now in the army, as in the 
civil service, the son of an English coal-heaver or scullion may, on his 
merits, win the highest place. And therefore we find Mr. Mill (Rep- 
resentative G-overnment, p. 110, edition 1857) saying, with a surprise 
amusing to us, " I am credibly informed that in the military academy 
at Woolwich the competition-cadets are as superior to those admitted 
on the old system of nominations in these respects [bodily activity] as 
in all others," — a truth we have long acted upon. But we, on the other 
hand, are only just being informed, by the credible results of experi- 
ence, that analogous methods may be made to produce equally admira- 
ble improvement in the civil service of the people. 

THE ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF REFORM. 

Proceeding to consider next the essential conditions of any remedy 
promising to be in its nature effective, and bearing in mind that the 
real problem was, Aozo most surely and beneficially to advance the worthy 
private citizen to a public position, and to malce him most useful to the people 
while in that position, we found them, in our judgment, to be the fol- 
lowing: 
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(1.) That the opportunities of those having capacity and character 
suitable for the public service, to freely reach that service by reason of 
being so qualified, must be improved. 

(2.) That the practice and opportunity of having more regard, in 
making appointments, to opinions and influence than to qualifications 
must, as a consequence, be restrained. 

(3.) That the obstructions interposed between the private citizen and 
all offices, by those who make a trade of politics, must be removed. 

(4.) That, to secure these results, it was necessary that the ^Executive 
power should be exercised with its original and constitutional regard to 
personal fitness. 

(5.) That confirmations by the Senate ought to be made with the same 
regard to fitness; and that the practice of treating nominations as a 
right or a function of individual Senators, rather than as a duty of the 
Executive, is indefensible, and ought to be abandoned ; but recognizing 
that the objects of the reform and the theory of the Constitution could 
be carried out only by the self-sacrificing co-operation of Senators. 

(6.) That the practice of permitting Representatives to dictate ap- 
pointments in or from their districts, and of holding them responsible 
for any such appointments, ought not longer to exist. 

(7.) That the discretion of heads of Departments, in making appoint- 
ments Or promotions ought to be so qualified as to give more protection 
o merit. 

(8.) That the opportunities and influence of mere selfish and partisan 
combinations among the people, under the false pretenses of principle 
and patriotism, for the purpose of securing appointments, removals, or 
promotions, ought to be limited ; and that the practice on the part of 
any voluntary association of coercing the payment of assessments by 
those in public employment, because so employed, ought to cease. 

(9.) That to secure, even in a moderate degree, such results, it would 
be necessary to apply tests of actual personal qualifications by a method 
not yet practiced. 

(10.) That these tests must be applied by persons having no power in 
respect of promotions and appointments, and must be sustained by evi- 
dence to be preserved and ready to be produced at any time, so that the 
justice of these tests can be at any time examined into and confirmed. 

(11.) That these conditions of reli'ef should be so applied and limited 
as to allow legitimate scope and freedom to the principles and policy 
of parties. 

(12.) That the reform must be so conducted as not to tend to create 
any permanent official tenure, or otherwise affect such tenure than as 
the securing of better officers, the development of a better sentiment 
among the people, and the exclusion of partisan proscription, by the 
rules, would surely tend to keep good men longer in office. 

(13.) That a system of impartial examinations in reference to the com- 
mon information every officer ought to possess, and in more special ref- 
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erence to the practical qualities his particular position might demand, 
was an essential part of any real reform. 

(14.) That within certain limits, and especially in the larger depart- 
ments, and to some extent for promotions, those examined should com- 
pete as to quaMcations, and that the appointments and promotions 
should be from among a certain number of those shown to possess the 
higher qualifications ; but that the method of competition is not yet, 
at least, proved to be best for universal application, and therefore must 
be limited to the places where alone it is appropriate. 

(15.) That the question of the places that should be filled by women 
cannot, in the existing condition of the statutes and of official experience, 
be determined by the rules ; the rules of examination only undertaking 
to guarantee that all persons desiring office, whether male or female, 
shall be examined and tested by an impartial method. 

(16.) That the question of the just or appropriate distribution of 
offices among the different sections of the Union must be left to Exec- 
utive discretion, and to the exigencies of the public service, from time 
to time ; the rules only offering, as far as practicable, equal facilities to 
persons from all sections and States, to demonstrate their possession of 
the necessary qualifications. 

(17.) That no one connected with the Commission, or under its super- 
vision, should have anything whatever to do with influence, applica- 
tions, or any other method of securing any office or appointment, save 
by justly examining, and fairly certifying in writing the results of the 
examination of the several applicants, from whatever part of the Union. 

(18.) That in the discharge of such duties, neither the members of 
the Civil Service Commission, nor any examiner, nor any other person 
acting under the supervision of the Commission, should have any re- 
gard for, or make any inquiry about, the applicants' political opinions ; 
the right of making such discrimination, so far as may be just or 
wise, belonging wholly to the appointing power. 

THE SELF-DENIAL AND CAUTION REQUIRED OF THE PRESIDENT. 

It is plain that such conditions of conducting the reform would require, 
on the part of all those having the appointing power, and more especially 
on the part of the President, a constant regard for the merits of individ- 
uals and for the general welfare of the public service, to the exclusion 
of that arbitrary discretion of favoritism, which, for a whole generation, 
had been so much practiced. Eules that should respond to such a theory 
of reform would also compel the President often to stand firmly upon 
their justice and methods, perhaps against the solicitations and the threats 
of great men — personal friends it might be — in high station ; against 
the clamors of the leaders of great masses of mercenary partisanship 
demanding offices ; against the seductive appeals of those pressing into 
the Executive Mansion, whose claims are often commended by bereave 
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ment and afflictions ; against great delegations sent to the President, 
to protest that the party is in peril, that gratitude is the first of presi- 
dential virtues, and that competitive examinations are hostile to repub- 
lican principles. It is one thing to pretend, before the people, to be in 
favor of a real civil service reform — one good thing to vote for it; but 
it would be a far greater thing, to support it in actual administration ; 
to omit sneering at it and disparaging it when seeking caucus indorse- 
ment ; to stand for and not desert it under specious excuses when its 
natural enemies rally against it; to abstain from besieging the Execu- 
tive Chamber with recommendations and demands, when favorites want 
places. 

We thought it probable, also, that the motives of those who should 
attempt such a reform would be attacked, and the acts of those who 
should admihister its details would be impeached, if not fairly, at least 
speciously, by those politicians to whose prospects the reform would 
in great measure be fatal. 

There could nofr fail, at first, also, to be much honest dissent among 
the people, and the party in the minority might in a body oppose ; and 
there must be a long period of experiment and some mistakes, as in all 
practical reforms. 

We could not doubt that, in the same degree that the rules were exten- 
ded and rigorously applied, those naturally opposed to their spirit and 
object would become alarmed, and would conspire against and denounce 
the reform ; while among those friendly, some might incline to yield 
to troublesome opposition, or suddenly to enter upon some other experi- 
ment before a fair test of this one had been reached. Such a course on 
their part would generally involve no very serious personal or official em- 
barrassment, at least as some people regard such matters. But on the 
part of the President, a retreat, a surrender, a change of policy, when 
once the reform should be inaugurated upon such a basis, would be a far 
more difficult matter. When the President should be committed to such 
an attempt, it would be in the forum of an exalted position, pledging, be- 
fore the people of the United States and the civilized nations, his coun- 
try, his ofBce, his party, his honor, judgment, and reputation ; indeed, 
presenting in the scales of the experiment the question whether the pat- 
riotism and political virtues reared under our republican institutions, 
weighed against our partisanship and political immorality, are adequate 
to the reform of abuses admitted to be so great as to put those institutions 
in peril. However others might withdraw or surrender, it would seem 
to be impossible for the President to do so, unless the experiment should 
fail to be a benefit to the people. And, aside from all such consider- 
tions, it seemed to us that to attempt, and to fail in such a reform — un- 
less, indeed, some other equally effective should be at once substituted— 
would give such new courage and power to all the corrupt elements in 
our politics, and would so weaken and alarm all the sources of patri- 
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otism and public honor, as to be most disastrous to the country. It 
was, therefore, a serious question how thorough a reform the intelligence 
and sense of justice among the people would adequately support, 
even if the President should be willing to surrender the opportunities 
and power involved in the exercise of favoritism, and to encounter the 
slanders and the prejudices which a struggle for such a reform could 
not fail to bring upon him. 

While it was important that the heads of Departments and of Bureaus 
should be willing to make many sacrifices, to resist much pressure, 
and to cordially co-operate in the same spirit as the President, it could 
not be disguised that the decisive conditions of success were in the 
patriotism and the persistent resolution of the President. 

It is no part of our duty or purpose, nor would it be appropriate for 
us, to attempt to do justice to the President's relations to this reform, 
either in its origin, or while sustaining it against pressure so seductive 
and secret, so vast, varied, and little appreciated — amid criticisms, as it 
seems to us, in great measure unjust, and opposition in great meas- 
ure selfish and corrupt — for it is enough for our purpose that he was 
ready for the long struggle that was inevitable. And the first 
President who ever dared attempt such a reform, who was ever 
willing to surrender so many powers of favoritism — the exercise of 
which contrary to the rules he has sustained, might convert the dis- 
paragement of thousands of tongues into fulsome praise — can afford to 
allow the near future to render the justice denied to-day. 

We could not, however, allow the restraints of our position, which 
we hope we fairly appreciate, to prevent our bearing this testimony 
to some facts which ought to be at this time better appreciated. 

Having the President's sanction, we next proceeded to prepare rules 
based on the conditions we have stated. 

THE REMEDIES APPLIED — THE RULES IN FORCE. 

Almost of necessity, it happened that, in applying new methods to a 
subject so complicated, there were imperfections at first, and several 
modifications and additions to the riTles as experience accumulated. This 
has caused the whole series to appear in a somewhat fragmentary and 
extended form. The original rules were communicated to Congress, by 
the President, on the 19th of December, 1871, and went into effect on 
the 1st day of January, 1872, and the latest additions and modifications 
were sanctioned by Executive order on the 5th day of August, 1873. 

We propose to bring the whole series into a clear, methodical, and 
convenient arrangement for general circulation. 

Our present purpose is to give a statement of the substance of the pro- 
visions and of the manner of the application of the rules and regula- 
tions now being enforced, without taking the space required for repeat- 
ing their language in more than a few instances ; and. 
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(1.) Considering the civil service, for the purpose of the rules, as em- 
bracing all those in the service of the Federal Government in any civil 
capacity, they may be regarded as in four divisions : 

I. Ofiicers elected. 

II. Employes below the grade of regular clerks. 

III. Those higher of&cers who represent the policy of the dominant 
party, such as sustain relations of personal confidence, judicial oflScers, 
and a few others too miscellaneous to be classified. 

lY. The residue of the civil service, being the great body of the sub- 
ordinate officers and clerks by which the Federal administration is car- 
ried on, in number perhaps twenty-five thousand, not including post- 
masters. 

(2.) To the selection of the first division, it is obvious the rules cannot 
apply, and they are applicable only in limited manner to the duties of 
such officers. Those of the second division, being largely mere laborers, 
and having only a temporary employment, are, for plain reasons, almost 
wholly excluded. Most of those in the third division are embraced in 
the thirteenth rule, which is as follows : 

13th. From these rales are excepted the heads of Departments, Assistant Secretaries 
of Departments, Assistant Attorneys-General, Assistant Postmasters-General, Solicitor- 
General, Solicitor of the Treasury, Naval Solicitor, Solicitor of Internal Revenue, Ex- 
aminer of Claims in the State Department, Treasurer of the United States, Register of 
the Treasury, First and Second Comptrollers of the Treasury, other heads of Bureaus 
in the several Departments, j udges of the United States courts, district attorneys, pri- 
vate secretary of the President, embassadors and other public ministers, Superintend- 
ent of the Coast Survey, Director of ihe Mint, governors of Territories, special com- 
missioners, special counsel, visiting and examining boards, persons appointed to 
positions without compensation for services, dispatch-agents, and bearers of dis- 
patches. 

And they are excluded from competition and generally from exam- 
inations for various reasons, some of which would require too much 
detail to explain. A portion of them, standing for the policy and prin- 
ciples of the party in power, may with propriety go in and out with an 
administration, while others occupy places of peculiar confidence or of 
such prominence that dne attention is sure to be extended to their selec- 
tion. The relation of the Senate to these offices introduces complica- 
tions elsewhere alluded to. Perhaps, at a later day, when public opinion 
may warrant, some of these officers may be brought in some measure 
under the rules. There has been as yet only a very qiralitied and im- 
perfect application of the methods of reform to post-offices, custom- 
houses, and other public offices outside of Washington and E"ew York 
City, and strict competition has not been extended beyond those cities. 
The useful results obtained where they have been applied seem now to 
call for a further extension of competitive examinations. 

There are also excepted from the rules as to examination and compe- 
tition various cashiers, and other custodians of money, for whose fidel- 
ity bonds have been given; cases where emergency, as defalcation, re- 
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qaires a place to be suddenly filled ; persons in the secret service, steno- 
graphers, and a few others to whom pecaliar reasons of policy or prac- 
ticability apply. 

(3.) Nominations to consular offices, of which the salary is $3,000 or 
more, maybe made by the President under the rules without examina- 
tions. And, in general, as to the office of collector, appraiser, naval offi- 
cer, surveyor, or other chief officer in a customs district, postmasters, reg- 
isters or receivers of the land-office, mail-route messengers, marshals, and 
pension agents, the rules contain a declaration, with a view to encourag- 
ing fidelity and efficiency, that the appointin"g power, when about to fill 
any such office, will cause to be ascertained and will first have regard to 
the qualifications of any subordinate, if there be any such, in such ofiice 
or district, and if, in the opinion of the appointing power, any such subor- 
dinate is found qualified for the office the President will nominate such 
person ; otherwise some other person will be nominated in the discretion 
of the President. And it is obvious that, as to any office for which the 
nominee requires confirmation by the Senate, it is not in the power of the 
President to carry out the spirit of the rule beyond the point where the 
co-operation of that body begins ; an element of the reform hereafter 
considered. 

This leaves the fourth division, including the great mass of the civil 
service, to which the rules, so far as extended, in principle apply. Of 
these there may be five thousand five hundred in Washington and 
about two thousand five hundred in the city of New York. These are 
the places under the rules of competition about which the great struggle 
for patronage goes on and the great abuses gather. 

(4.) For the purpose of facilitating regular promotions, officers and 
clerks having similar duties and relations were grouped together, so 
that those in the lower places might compete for promotion to the higher 
places ; but, under certain conditions, those beyond the groups may be 
allowed to compete. 

(5.) With due reference to salaries, subordination, and existinglaws, the 
clerks and officers falling within each group (with certain exceptions) 
were divided into four classes, or grades, numbered respectively 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 ; class one being the lowest, and having a salary of $1,200 a year. 
There are some offices in which there are more than four grades. 

(6.) Certain officers above the position of clerks of class four were, for 
regulating promotions, graded above such clerks by official designa- 
tion ; and a class of female clerks or regular employes, (in the main 
copyists, who are paid at the rate of $900 a year,) were graded below 
clerks of class one, and these grades fill the most extended groups. But 
some groups have only a portion of the grades. 

(7.) In order to prevent the putting of fresh men over those experi- 
enced, and to avoid contests as to the grades to which admission should 
be made, it is provided that all original admissions to the service 
(within the before-stated fourth division) are to be to the lowest class 
3 C s 
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of graded clerks, or to that of female clerks, &c., last mentioned ; and 
for such admissions applicants are to be examined and are to fairly 
compete as to relative qualifications; except — 

(8.) That women applying for said class of clerkship inferior to and 
having a salary below class 1, may gain such clerkship through exam- 
inations without competitions; rule 4, of August 5, 1873, having so 
modified the prior rules, with a view to encourage (in the language of 
the amended rule) those women who " may be justly regarded as having 
the highest claims to public consideration by reason of loss of support or 
of property occasioned by the death or disability of any person in the 
defense of the Union in war, or in other public service of the Govern- 
ment;" and women having thus suffered, and passing a standard exam- 
ination in (1) penmanship, (2) copying, (3) elements of English grammar, 
chiefly orthography, (4) fundamental rules of arithmetic, may (with slight 
exceptions,) be admitted irrespective of relative qualifications as tested 
by competition. 

(9.) In addition to this test of general qualifications by examination 
and competition standing at the gates of the public service, the rules 
require adequate written proof, that the applicant is a citizen of the 
United States, is faithful to the Constitution and the Union, has a good 
moral character and temperate and industrious habits ; is of suitable 
age and health ; of the place and date of his birth ; of his name and 
education ; of his occupation, past and present ; whether he has been 
in the Army or Navy and has been honorably discharged ; and where, 
at the time of his application, he resides. But aliens may be appointed 
consuls, where the appointing power considers the Jpublic interests to 
require such appointments. 

(10.) The examinations are conducted by three persons in each Depart- 
ment, designated by the President, familiar with the service, andbelieved 
to be desirous to improve it, who keep records of the applicants and 
of the examinations, and the examinations are all on written questions 
answered in writing, are preserved, and can at any time have their fair- 
ness tested. 

Adequate notices are given to persons desiring to be examined, 
after due application made, so that each has a fair and equal chance. 

(11.) The following rule relates to the subjects of most examinations 
for admission to the service, (but there are special series of questions to 
be applied in those parts of the service for which such general questions 
are not adequate or appropriate, and further especial adaptations are 
contemplated and are entirely practicable,) viz : 

(1) Penmauship ; (2) writing and briefing letters; (3) elements of English gram- 
mar, chiefly orthography and syntax ; (4) arithmetic : fundamental rules, fractions, 
percentage, interest, and discount ; (5) elements of accounts and book-keeping; (6) 
history and geography : general questions, principally such as relate to the United 
States ; and (7) prominent features of the Governnient of the United States. 

So far as possible, the examination in all the branches will be con- 
fined to practical exercises. 
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In examinations for appointment to positions requiring special or 
technical linowledge, such additions may be made to the list of subjects, 
as the nature of the case may require, in order, in the language of the 
rules, to test " special qualifications for the performance of the duties of 
the office." 

(12.) Examinations for promotion are upon written questions, having 
regard both to the general intelligence and to the detailed practical in- 
formation needed in the place to which the promotion relates, and such 
questions can be varied as experience may indicate, so as to furnish the 
best tests. 

(13.) The several subjects upon which examinations take place have a 
fixed value, in marking the results of examination, according to their prac- 
tical importance to the public service, and each person examined has his 
proficiency marked in each subject, and his average standing is then de- 
termined by a method which takes into the estimate both the relative 
importance of the subject and the degree of proficiency shown in that 
subject. On the scale of a hundred as perfect, all applicants are re- 
jected who fall below a general average of seventy, (or sixty in case 
of promotions,) and those marked above that average alone compete. 

(14.) When competition applies, whether for admission or promotion, 
the examiners, (having recorded the relative and absolute standing of 
all those examined at the time of the examination,) certify the names 
and standing of the three persons eligible by reason of having estab- 
lished on the examination the greatest merit, and who stand highest on 
the list, and, from these three, one, in the discretion of the appointing 
power, is to be selected by that power, and so on from time to time. 

(15.) But to give adequate opportunity for a complete practical test 
of character and business qualities, the original appointments, (except 
as to postmasters, and as to those officers appointed to positions in 
foreign countries, and those requiring confirmation by the Senate,) are 
at first made only for the probationary period of sis months; and if not 
found satisfactory and re-appointed at the end of that time, the ap- 
pointees are then regarded as no longer in the service. 

(16.) The members of the Civil Service Commission have a general 
duty as to considering and advising the proper rules and regulations to 
be made, and as to supervising the questions to be p'ut and the manner 
of conducting the several examinations, and reporting the results of 
the system generally upon the public service. There is a chief ex- 
aminer, whose duty it is, subject to the supervision of the Civil Service 
Commission, " to promote uniformity in preparing for, conducting, re- 
porting, and grading the examinations" in the several Departments at 
Washington, "and to prepare for, attend, supervise, and report" the 
district examinations hereinafter mentioned. 

(17.) In order to completely separate the duties and position of civil 
service commissioner and of examiners, (whether examiner-in-chief or 
in any Department,) from all political functions or suspicious of influence 
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as to gaining oifice, the rules declare it not to be " any part of the 
duty or authority of either to take part in, or in any way entertain, any 
recommendation, application, or question concerning appointments or 
removals in respect of the civil service, otherwise than in the strict dis- 
charge of their respective duties, as prescribed by the rules and regula- 
tions ;" which duties extend only to the proper rules and regulations to 
be made, and to supervising their application, and to the questions, and 
" to preparing for, conducting, rating, and making reports concerning 
examinations required to be made under such rules and regulations," 
the whole duty and function terminating before the question of selec- 
tion for appointment arises. 

(18.) To prevent the injustice of making too many appointments from 
those whom the system of favoritism gathered about Washington, (and 
which the original rules did not sufQciently counteract,) an additional 
rule, put in force in August last, provides for examinations outside of 
Washington in each of five districts. 

The portions of the rule regulating this subject, and of a former report 
explaining the same, are as follows : 

KULE 9. 

For the purpose of briuging the examlnatious for the civil service as near to the res- 
idences of those desiring ^o be examined as the appropriation at the command of the 
President will warrant, and for the farther purpose of facilitating, as far as practica- 
ble, the making of selections for such service equably from the several portions of the 
Union, while at the same time preserving the principle of promoting merit as tested 
by fair competition, it is provided as follows : 

(1.) That the several States and Territories are grouped into iive divisions, to be 
■designated as civil service districts ; the said districts to be numbered consecutively 
from one to five, as follows : 

I. The first district embraces the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Ehode Island, and New York ; and the examinations therein 
shall be held alternately at the city of New York and the city of Boston, but first at 
the city of New York. 

II. The second district embraces the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia ; and 
the examinations therein shall be held at Washington. 

III. The third district embraces the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and 
Kentucky ; and the examinations therein shall be held alternately at Cincinnati and 

-.Detroit, but first at Cincinnati. 

IV. The fourth district embraces the States of Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Kar- 
sas, Nebraska, Nevada, California, and Oregon, and also all the Territories except New 
Mexico and the District of Columbia ; and the examinations therein shall be hold at 
Saint Louis. 

V. The fifth district embraces the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississispi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee, together with the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico ; and the examinations therein shall be held alternately at the 
city of Savannah and the city of Memphis, but first at the city of Savannah. 

(2.) That in each of said districts examinations for admission to the civil service at 
Washington shall be conducted as hereinafter provided; and those whose residence is 
within any such district at the time of filing the application for examination shall be 
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regarded as belonging to such district in reference both to competition and to appoint- 
ments ; and each district shall be treated as a sphere of competition ; and those so re- 
siding therein, wherever examined, shall be regarded as competing only with each 
other; but a person residing in any district may be allowed or notified to be examined 
in any other district. 

(This is for the convenience of the applicant.) 

In a former report we said : 

The great difference in the density of population manifestly rendered it impossible- 
to even approximate the districts in point of size. Nor was it possible, even with great 
inconvenience of geographical arrangement, to bring the same population within each 
district. It was as undesirable as it is impracticable to subdivide States. Disregarding 
the fractions of a thousand in the several States and Territories, the whole population 
may be stated, in round numbers, as shown by the last census, as 38,500,000; and this 
would give 7,700,000 to each district. The first district has 7,870,000; the second, 
8,204,000; the third, 7,906,000 ; the fourth, 7,295,000 ; the fifth, 7,284,000. 

If the second district, being that in which Washington is situated, is placed at some 
disadvantage by being given the largest population, it should be remembered that the- 
great Departments are in that district, and that they give employment to numerous, 
persons below the grade of those officers and regular clerks to which the civil service 
rules apply. 

It was impossible, under the existing appropriations, to designate any place of dis- 
trict examinations within California or Oregon, even if such designation at this time 
would not, for other reasons, be premature. It is a considerable compensation that 
the residents in those States will hardly have any contestants from other States for 
places in the custom-houses and other Federal offices within their borders ; and resi- 
dents there can be examined in any other district. By reason of the great size of the 
fifth district, and of the dense population of the first district, and of the fact that there 
was no one largo central city in either of these districts, but were two cities in each 
where there might be local examining boards in existence, it was thought most conve- 
nient to have the examinations held alternately in New York and Boston for the first 
district, and alternately in Savannah and Memphis for the fifth district. Much the 
same reasons demanded two places of examination in the third district ; and Cincin- 
nati and Detroit seem to be the two most convenient places for that purpose. 

It appeared, however, to be more convenient to limit the examinations to St. Louis 
for the fourth district, until they can be extended to the Pacific States. 

Under the new rules we have proposed, it will be in the power of the head of any 
custom-house, post-office, or of any other public office in either of said districts, to send 
any applicant for admission to a place in the civil service under him to be examined 
at either of these district examinations. But we have not intended, at present at least, 
to supersede local examining boards at such local offices, and they may perhaps be per- 
manently necessary for examinations for local promotions. It is, however, contem- 
plated that one member of the district boards, and possibly two, will be selected from 
the local board of examiners. It is intended that it shall be the duty of the chief ex- 
aminer to properly supervise and to bring into uniformity the proceedings of the local 
examining-boards. 

And there can, we thiuk, be little doubt that in a short time it would be the case 
here as it is uow in England, that such .examinations would be sought by worthy 
young men for the honor and the business advantages of a public recognition of the 
merit they would demonstrate. In that way a public sentiment would be developed 
which woald sternly associate every branch of the public service with a dsmand for 
and public recognition of that high personal worth from which it has beeu in the pub- 
lic estimation so unfortunately separated. It is trtie the Guvernmant should not con- 
duct such examinations for mere private ends, but they can be easily limited to the 
public needs if found too much resorted to. Each such emmination is to be just as effect- 
ive for every purpose as an examination now is or hereafter will le if conducted at Washington. 
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The first series of district exaaiiaations uader this rale was attended 
last autumu by the chief examiaer and by one of the commissioners, 
and fully answered the expectations with which they were inaugurated. 
Two of the higher Federal ofhoers at each place were associated with 
the chief examiner to make np the local boards. 

At New York, Cincinnati, and Saint Loui^ the examinations were 
looked upon with such favor that capacious rooms, well lighted and 
heated, were placed at the sernce of the Commission, and were used 
for the examinations, without expense to the Government* ; and such 
probably might have been the fact at Savannah bad not the public 
buildings been found convenient. We attach in an appendix a copy of 
the questions and tests put on these examinations, which generally 
lasted about nine hours. The answers are oo file in Washington in 
the handwriting of the several persons examined. 

(19.) This creation of five competitive districts gives the appointing 
power at Washington fifteen persons, constituting those in all the dis- 
tricts who stand the highest in sets of tliree in each, from whom to 
make an appointment to the public service. 

(20.) Such right of selection from those examined in either district 
also absolutely enables the appointing power to use its discretion in 
apportioning appointments equally or otherwise to the different sec- 
tions of the Union, and even to dilferent States and localities, to the 
extent that those residing therein may have chosen to be examined and 
have shown themselves to be the best qualified. 

(21.) The rules provide that persons long in the service and incapaci- 
tated therein, may be, at the discretion of the head of the Department, 
placed in less responsible positions. 

(22.) The first of the rules adopted August 5, 1873, is as follows : 

It being essential to the public welfare to maintain in the Executive the exercise of 
the power of nomination and appointment vested by the Constitution, and thereby to 
secure that measure of independence and separate responsibility which is contemplated 
by that instrument ; and it being needful, in making such nominations and appoint- 
ments, that the appointing power should obtain and in the proper Department pre- 
serve the evidence of fitness in reference to which all such nominations and appoint- 
ments should be made : therefore, recommendations concerning any nomination or 
appointment to office or place in the civil service cannot be considered unless made in 
writing, signed by the persons making them, setting forth the character of the person 
recommended, and his qualifications for the office, in reference to which the recom- 
mendation is made ; nor, when the recommendation is by a person holding an oflioe or 
station in or under the Government of the United States, can such written recom- 
mendation, except when made in response to a written request by the officer making 
the appointment, or in the discharge of an official duty imposed by the Constitution 
or the laws, be considered as entitled to any greater weight than if made by such per. 
son as a private individual. But this rule shall not apply to recommendations made 
by officers as to their own subordinates. 

* It would be an act of injustice for a great government to accept such generosity 
from its patriotic citizens without some acknowledgment, and we therefore state that 
in New York the rooms were furnished by Packard's Business College ; in Cincinnati, by 
Nelson's Business College; and in Saint Louis by Bryant, Strattou and Carpenter's 
Business College. 
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(23.) The second of the rules adopted August 5, 1873, is as follows : 

While it is not the purpose of the rules and regulations prescribed for the govern- 
ment of the civil service either to restrict the power of removal or to extend the tenure 
of service, such power will not be exercised arbitrarily, and therefore applications 
must not be entertained by any authority having the duty of nomination or appoint- 
ment for the removal of any person in the civil service, nor will any person be removed 
for the mere purpose of making a place for any other person. 

But the incumbent of any office at the expiration of his term fixed by 
law may be re-appointed without examination or competition. 

(2i.) While in the language of the Executive order of April 16, 1872, 
" the right of all persons in official positions to take part in politics is 
acknowledged," " political assessments, as they are called, have been 
forbidden within the various Departments ;" thus not allowing an arbi- 
trary exaction to be levied by voluntary organizations, for the same 
reason that the Constitution does not allow taxes to be levied by regular 
State authority, upon the agents and methods by which the National 
Government is administered ; but leaving every citizen, as such, free 
to vote and contribute as he pleases in reference to political issues. 

(25.) Eecognizing the evil of too great intermingling of incompatible 
official duties as between State and Federal offices and functions, the 
President, by an Executive order of January 17, 1873, (made more spe- 
cific by an order of January 28, 1873,) declared that, whereas the hold- 
ing of State and Federal offices at the same time is generally incompat- 
ible with the proper discharge of the duties of either office, " persons 
holding any Federal, civil, office by appointment under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States "will be expected, while holding such 
office, not to accept or bold any office under any State or territorial gov- 
ernment, or under the charter or ordinances of any municipal corpora- 
tion," and that the acceptance or continued holding of such an office in 
violation of the order will be treated as a resignation of the Federal 
office. There are some detailed exceptions to the rule not material to 
be recited here. 

(20.) It not having been found at present convenient, if expedient, to 
bring consuls within the general rules and regulations of competition, 
and the clerks in the State Department sustaining confidential rela- 
tions to the head of that Department and being few in number, so that 
the character and qualifications of each can be fully investigated by 
the head of that Department, therefore only general examinations, with- 
out competition, are applied to applicants for such clerkships, and for 
consular offices generally, pursuant to an order of the President, made 
March 14,- 1873. These examinations are upon subjects relative to the 
official service required, stated in writing, and the written answers are 
preserved in the State Department ; and among other subjects included 
are international law and the regulations for the consular service of the 
United States. 

Such, in general, being the principles and methods according to 
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■which the President has attempted to improve the civil service, the 
next subject upon which we should report would seem to be the results 
of the experiment thus far. 

RESULTS OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 

The next questions are as to the practicability of the agencies adopted 
and the results obtained. Are the means ijracticable and adequate ? 
Have the results been good or bad? 

1. The agencies employed have already been named ; being, first, 
the boards, of three members each, in the several departments and local 
offices, which conduct and report the examinations for the same ; next, 
the chief examiner,* whose duty it is to have an oversight of all the 
examinations for the purpose of securing harmony; and, lastly, the 
Civil Service Commission, with a duty of considering the rules and reg- 
ulations to be adopted, and of supervising generally the whole system. 
The chief examiner (appointed when district examinations were intro- 
duced) has thus far been compelled to devote his entire time to his duties, 
and is the only examiner who is paid a salary in con nection with the reform. 
The other examiners, being in the civil ser\ice, have discharged their 
duties as examiners with no additional compensation. But it would not 
be just to them to omit to say that their zeal for the elevation of the 
service to which they belong has caused them to do a great amount of 
extra and uncompensated work, and to devote many weary hours to 
the explanations incident to a new system. It seems to us in the high- 
est degree just that a reasonable sum, in addition to regular salaries, 
should be allowed to those who conduct such examinations. 

It may, perhaps, be found convenient, as district examinations shall 
more fully -supply those who will enter the service, to reduce the num- 
ber of examining-boards, by substituting for some of the boards, a board 
composed of members from several departments ; and the duties of 
such board and of the other department boards will be more confined to 
promotions and to special examinations. 

Considering these methods of examining and rating as a whole, we 
think we may say they have answered the purpose for which they were 
adopted. The examinations have been conducted and rated in an 
orderly manner, and with almost universal assent that they have been 
impartial and honest. While many persons have complained that they 
are required at all, we can find no charges of intentionally unfair con- 
duct against any examiner. We do not mean to say that among a 
certain class vague rumors of that nature are not to be foun'd, or that 
some, having been examined and not having got places, have not 
complained both that there were no more offices to bestow, and that they 
have obtained so few of them. 

In order to give the authors of any rumors of unfairness a chance 



' Edward O. Graves, esq., -who has performed his duties with great efficiency. 
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to substantiate their truth, we caused to be published, iu January last, 
in the journals of Washington and elsewhere, a notice, given below,* in- 
viting proof to such effect. Of the complaints made, all of which we 
attended to, not a single one charged an examiner or a board of exam- 
ination with intentional injustice, or even undertook to show real in- 
justice.t We are still ready to investigate any such charge which any 
one may offer to come forward and prove. 

Another reason, in addition to the integrity of the examiners, why 
the results have been so fair, is that the examination of each person is 
conducted in the presence of all those competing, and the questions and 
answers being all in writing, the fairness of the marking can at any time 
be reviewed, and partiality, if any, be detected. As every person exam- 
ined needs all the time on the examination, nothing can be more orderly 
and quiet than a large room full of young men and women working all 
day for the prize of the high marks each hopes to win. There has never 
been any disturbance or disorder. 

At the district examinations, of which one only has been held in each 
district, one hundred and forty-nine persons were examined, of whom 
a considerable number fell below the minimum of 70 per centum re- 
quired for eligibility for appointment. Of these persons, fifty were exam- 
ined in '^Qvf York City, fifty-one in Cincinnati, thirty-nine in Saint 
Louis, and nine in Savannah. 

"Without entering into details as to examinations by the local boards 
in Kew York City, or in the several Departments at Washington, it 
may be stated, by way of illustration, that one thousand one hundred 
and three persons have been examined by the examining board of the 
Treasury Department for clerkships of class one. Of these, five hun- 
dred and eighty-three fell below the minimum of seventy, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-five have received appointments. 

We may, then, fairly say that the experimental stage, so far as the 
practicability of holding examinations and of testing the qualifications 
to which they relate, is passed ; and we can rely on the possession of a 
method of substantial justice. It may, doubtless, be in several particu- 
lars improved ; but, despite the currents of self-interest and partisan- 
ship, causing no small amount of misrepresentation and pressure, it is 
proved that such qualifications can be fairly tested. 

2. Yieios of the Heads of Departments. — Eeserving our own opinions as 

* Whereas, by the rules for the regulation of the civil service, the duty is devolved 
upon this Commission of supervising the application of said rules to the end both that 
no injustice may originate from false reports, and that no possible abuse may escape 
correction : And, therefore, 

Resolved, That there be a committee of three members of the Commission, of ^vhich 
Mr. D. B. Eaton shall be chairman — the other members to be appointed by the chair- 
man — to sit during the coming recess of the Commission at its rooms. No. 1421 G street, 
for the purpose of investigating and makingva report upon any matter aforesaid which 
may be brought to the attention of said committee concerning the application of said 
rules, &c. 

+ Since the foregoing was written one such charge has been made, and the result of 
its investigation is stated iu Appendix D to this report. 
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to tlie general results, we ought here to present the views of those 
whose supervision and experience enable them to speak with the great- 
est authority. And we are enabled to state that, while thinking the 
rules may in some details require modification, and perhaps in certain 
limited particulars of their application have not produced a substantial 
improvement, the Heads of the Departments regard them and the method 
of the reform, generally, as a success. They consider that the rules 
have promoted the public interests in various particulars, and among 
them in the following : 

(I.) They have, on an average, where examinations apply, given per- 
sons of superior capacity and character to the service of the Government, 
and have tended to exclude unworthy applicants. 

(2.) They have developed more energy in the discharge of duty, and 
more ambition to acquire information connected with ofllicial functions, 
on the part of those in the service. 

(3.) They have diminished the unreasonable solicitation and pressure 
which numerous applicants and their friends, competing for appoint- 
ments, have before brought to bear upon the Departments in the direc- 
tion of favoritism. 

(4,) They have, especially where competition applies, relieved the 
heads of Departments and of Bureaus, to a large extent, of the neces- 
sity of devoting to persons soliciting places for themselves or for others 
time which was needed for of&cial duties. 

(5.) They have made it more practicable to dismiss from the service 
those who came in under the civil service examinations, when not found 
Avorthy, than it was, or .is, to dismiss the like unworthy persons who had 
been introduced into the service through favor or dictation, 

(6.) They have diminished the intrigue and pressure, before too fre- 
quent, for causing the removal of worthy persons for the mere purpose 
of bringing other, perhaps inferior, persons into the service. 

(7.) And, for such reasons, those officers think that it is expedient to 
continue the reform upon the method upon which it has proceeded, mak- 
ing from time to time such modifications in details as experience may 
show to be most useful. 

3. Reports of Heads of Bureaus. — We have next the views of the 
heads of bureaus, and of the Federal officers in the city of I5"ew York. 

These officers being persons of high intelligence, and some of them 
having been a considerable time in the service, it seemed to us proper 
that some notice of their views should accompany this report. 

It is worthy of remark that the rules have changed some of the official 
routine, to which these officers had been accustomed, and, as in the case 
of the President, they have also somewhat qualified official discre- 
tion as heretofore exercised. 

We are far from thinking, or intending to intimate, that such facts 
have consciously, at least, shaded the opinions of any of these officers 
as to promotions; but it was perhaps to be expected that only decisive 
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proof of the benefits of competitive examinations for promotion would 
in the outset secure their approval. 

There was at least some partiality for familiar wajs and some love 
for accustomed authority to be overborne. ^Ye ought therefore to bear 
testimony to the candor and fairness with which such changes have 
been almost universally accepted, and to express our surprise at the 
strength of the testimony in favor of the rules, generally. 

Two main questions of very unequal importance were involved, that 
of competitive examinations for admission to the service, and that of 
competitive examinations for promotion within the service ; the former 
being by far the more important question, and affecting much more varied 
and extended interests. 

It is the application of such examinations to promotions which di- 
rectly interferes with the accustomed authority of the heads of bureaus. 
Looking at the question of promotions from the side of authority, much 
can be said in favor of allowing the heads of bureaus and of departments 
to have the largest discretion in that matter. It produces subordi- 
nation and may promote harmony of action. 

The reasons in favor of limiting that authority seem, however, to be the 
stronger. Those in the common grades of the service ought to be encour- 
aged in the cultivation of manly self-respect, and of those kinds of knowl- 
edge which most increase their usefulness. It may well be believed 
that, generally, such merits will be recognized by their superiors. But 
if such had always been the case, there would hardly be any need of 
civil service rules at all. Every officer may have something of the 
spirit of favoritism, and subserviency may secure too many prizes. At 
all events, those who hope to rise by merit are anxious to compete for 
the prizes it may win in a field of fair comparison. It is of no small 
importance to sustain so honorable and manly a sentiment. On this 
point it is natural that those in the lower grades should differ from 
those above them. Those thus aspiring to rise by worthy means not 
having an opportunity to speak here for themselves, we felt bound to 
say a few words for them. How to wisely adjust these conflicting views is 
one of the most difficult problems of the civil service. The question is 
complicated by disputes about facts difficult to settle.* But wherever 
larger attainments and a more thorough, knowledge of duties are made 
manifest in examinations, and are publicly rewarded by promotions, we 

* The Commissioner of the Land-Office says that he once got a clerk by competition 
■whose judgment he could not rely upon in construing statutes or deciding cases, 
and that on another promotion he preferred the last on the list of those reported for 
promotion. This selection of course, if he thought him the best, was his right and 
duty under the'rnles. He urges that a superior officer is the best judge of his subordi- 
nates, and is able to promote the most capable person, who may not always pass the 
best examination for promotion. As against this, the Commissioner of Pensions says, 
as the result of competition for promotion, " 1st. That a vigorous impulse has been given 
to study. * * ■' j^]i ^;£o have any ambition for promotion have found it desir- 
able not only to perfect themselves in the knowledge of so much as pertains to their 
immediate Tvork « * » i^ut, also, to obtain full and accurate information with 
regard to all other subjects within the scope of the work of the Bureau;" thus, as we 
have indicated, presenting some conflict of facts as to the question of promotion. 
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hardly need point out how much study and industry are stimulated. 
The educating and otherwise salutary effects of manly aspirations thus 
aroused are already exhibited in the departments. Young men and 
women have been led to look less to outside influences, and to trust 
more to their own studious habits and faithful industry. 

It was hardly expected that nearly a majority of the heads of bureaus 
would declare themselves in favor of competitive examinations for pro- 
motions. That the majority is overwhelming in favor of such examin- 
ations for admissions, is only what might have been anticipated ; nor is 
it unnatural that, among so many coming into official life under the old 
system, here and there one should not view, in the same light that we do, 
the inconveniences and mistakes always incident to the first stages of a 
new method, and which a reasonable amount of experience will remove, 

We bring within reasonable limits the substance of the views of the 
officers referred to. 

DEPARTMENT OP THE INTERIOR. 

The Commissioner of Patents says that the "rules * * have in 
the main been fruitful of good results. The examination system * * 
is not only good, but indispensable," and the more specific the exami- 
nations are, the better. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has had no occasion for examin- 
ations, but says, " I can very readily see that in filling vacancies, by 
promotions or otherwise, the examinations required by these rules would 
tend materially to increase the efficiency of the clerical force of this 
office." 

The Commissioner of Education seems to have made no permanent 
appointment since the rules were adopted and gives no opinion beyond 
one as to the general utility of examinations. 

The Commissioner of the General Land-Office has had no examinations 
except for promotions; thinks examinations are necessary, but opposes 
competitive examinations for promotion, giving his reasons. He de- 
clares civil service reform to be " indispensably necessary." 

The Commissioner of Pensions declares that the results of the reform 
in his Bureau " have been highly satisfactory * * * the effect of 
examinations being salutary." As a rule the fittest men secured pro- 
motion. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

In this Department of only forty-six clerks subject to the rules, 
where little pressure from outside has been felt, and few abuses conse- 
quently have prevailed, it was not so easy to make decided improvements. 

The Acting Paymaster-General reports that, since the rules went into 
effect, there have been but one appointment and one promotion, "and 
that the Bureau is unable to state that its business has in any way been 
affected by the application of the civil service rules." 
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The Chief of the Bureau of Navigation states that there have been, since 
the rules, one admission and four promotions, all based on examinations, 
and that " in every case the result continues to be satisfactory." While 
declaring that properly-conducted examinations, as were those in his 
Bureau, always protect the interests of the Government, he also points 
out the need of haviug as much reference as possible to all the good 
qualities of the person examined. 

There has been no occasion for examinations in any other Bureau of 
this Department. 

DEPARTMENT 037 AGBIOULTUEE. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has had no occasion to make any 
appointment since the adoption of the rules, and states his opinion that 
" the value of the civil service rules, as a principle of governmental 
action, I think cannot be doubted," which he supports with reasons. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Much the same observations might be made of this Department as 
have been made concerning the Kavy Department. And the fact that so 
many of the officers are imbued with the spirit of military education 
and training has excluded the spirit and many of the evils of partisan 
intrigue. 

.The Judge- Advocate General, by reason of having but small expe- 
rience under the rules, expresses no general opinion, but says, the single 
appointment and promotion made under- them were satisfactory. 

The Chief of Engineers reports " that the application of the civil service 
rules in the appointment and promotion of clerks in this office, has 
been entirely satisfactory." 

The acting Chief of Ordnance states that the clerks examined and 
assigned to his Bureau "have been found competent and efficient. It 
is believed that the system at present followed is the best that can be 
devised in the interest of the public service." 

The Surgeon-General, stating there have been only two vacan- 
cies to be filled, says, " the appointments made to fill these two vacancies 
have been perfectly satisfactory." 

The Paymaster- General states there have been only two original ap- 
pointments, which gave him two " very good clerks." " I recommend 
an adhesion to competitive examinations for appointments to the grade 
of first-class clerks. The system will, in the end, elevate the service, 
and have a tendency to place it on the basis of true merit." When the 
clerk is once in the service, he thinks that the examination for promotion 
should be controlled in the Bureau. 

The Quartermaster-General says, in part through reports from two 
quartermasters, that for original appointment " the test is proper and 
satisfactory, * * is very good, * * and there can be no other safe 
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one thau that of general information and intelligence." Of the results 
of ten promotions and appointments, six are spoken of as good ; tvo 
medium, who may become efacient ; and two poor. The last two are, 
of course, on probation. It is stated that examinations are necessary, 
and that those under the law of 1853 were " generally successful in 
excluding entirely incompetent persons ;" and competition for promo- 
tion is not approved. 

The Commissary-General of Subsistence reports that only two va- 
cancies have occurred, and that to fill them he needed " persons who 
were thoroughly good penmen, and who possessed general clerkly ac- 
complishments ;" and says, that having found such in three persons 
selected, they were assigned to other places ; and he states that, " under 
this limited amount of experience," he is obliged to report, as to his 
Bureau, that "the former system served the interest of the public ser- 
vice the best." 

The Adjutant-General states, that his office is "mostly an office of 
records," demanding " a high standard of penmanship, and systematic 
character of mind ; * * that the custom was to promote * * those 
who had been longest in the service of the office." He says he now gets 
persons from " civil life," who pass over the heads of old clerks, and he 
sometimes loses his " best men, who are appointed to other departments." 
Eor these reasons he reports that the civil service rules subvert, rather 
than promote, in his Bureau, the object for which they were adopted. 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

The First Assistant Postmaster-General reports, " That, in my opinion, 
the application of these rules, judged in the light of their collective and 
general result, has been in a marked degree beneficial to the public in- 
terests. Under the system of examinations prescribed, we have, in the 
first place, secured more competent and reliable persons for appoint- 
ment; and, secondly, greater zeal and industry in the discharge of duty, 
and more earnest application in mastering the details of any work or 
position assigned, attributable, I doubt not, mainly if not entirely to the 
fact that promotion was by the rules made the reward of the most 
faithful and capable ; and, thirdly, greater concern for the service and 
pride in its success, due largely to the conviction that continuance in it 
depended not so much on what is called influence, or supposed necessi- 
ties of party policy, as merit and efficiency. The protection afforded by 
the system has tended in no small degree to encourage the feeling of 
individual responsibility which in its turn develops manliness and force 
of character." 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General reports that, " The gentle- 
men who have received appointments in this office, through competitive 
examinations, in every instance, proved thoroughly efficient and satis- 
factory." He refers to " the faithful, impartial, and efficient manner ia 
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which the board of examiners for this Department have discharged 
their arduous duties." 

In the matter of promotions, he believes that in some instances detri- 
ment has resulted from not giving more control to heads of Bureaus, 
and thinks it would add to the efficiency of the service were a greater 
weight given to heads of Departments and chiefs of Bureaus as to the 
fitness of candidates for promotion. 

The Superintendent of the Money-Order system says, " That my per- 
sonal experience warrants the expression of a favorable opinion as to the 
general results of the civil service system." Of the appointments made 
to clerkships through competitive examinations he says, " in point of 
capacity, as well as of diligence and efficiency, these appointees rank 
above the average of such as were selected for appointment prior to the 
application of these rules." 

The Superintendent of Foreign Mails* reports of his Bureau to the 
same general effect as the officer last referred to. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster-General, stating that his " connection 
with the Post-Offlce has not extended over the entire period which has 
elapsed since the civil service rules went into effect," says, " that not- 
withstanding the benefits which in some respects have been derived 
* * * the system as administered at present falls short of 

properly or satisfactorily fulfilling its mission." 

While affirming "unhesitatingly that the clerks appointed during the 
past two years are, as a body, in point of general knowledge superior 
to the same class of appointments made prior to that time," he does not 
mean to say that " as regards capability they excel either their predecessors 
or fellow-clerks whose appointments resulted from political influence," 
but the contrary. He says, "the great defect of the system lies, 
as I view it, in its endeavor to comprehend all appointments into one 
general class, and in assuming that for each and every appointment the 
same amount and kind of knowledge is required." 

He mentions the somewhat varied duties of the clerks in his Bureau 
as illustrating the consequences of the defect he names. He also refers 
to the assumed necessity, on the part of the Postmaster-General, of 
selecting any new appointees from some one district, and mentions it as 
an evil that some of the new appointees have risen by promotion over 
old and faithful clerks, who are thereby injured and discouraged. 

On the whole he "fails to perceive that 'civil service' appointees are 
more moral in their habits, or more assiduous in their attention to duty 
than those appointed previously," and he opposes competition for promo- 
tion which is declared injurious to the service.! 

* This oflScer, being a memtier of tlie Civil Service Commission, was not invited to 
mate any formal report. 

tWe ought perhaps to point out that, instead of the rules requiring the Postmaster- 
General to make selections from any one district as suggested, he has the five districts 
from which to select, (see rule 9, August 5, 1873,) and that it is very easy to make the 
examinations as specific as this officer's necessities seem to require. The examinations 
in the post-offlce of the city of New York, to which we le&i post, furnish an example 
of such very specific examinations, easily conducted and attended with great success. 
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KAILWAT MAIL-SEKVICE. 

As further bearing on the postal administration, we may state that, 
almost simultaneously with the adoption of the civil service rules, there 
was introduced a method of drilling and examining the clerks engaged in 
the railway postal service, which in its nature is competitive and contin- 
uous. Though the mode of selecting such clerks has not been changed, 
(and it is not perhaps easy to bring their selection within the rules of 
strict competition,) the application of the stimulus of competition to their 
daily duties, to their promotion, and to weeding out incompetent clerks, 
has largely increased the efliciency of the service. It is stated by good 
authority* that the examinations referred to commenced in August, 
1871, and at that time, " from the incompetency of the clerks, from 10 
to 12 per cent, of the mail-matter was being missent, so as to cause delays 
of from twelve to forty-eight hours and upward." 

The reforms, through the new tests and examinations, have already 
brought assortments and delivery to such a degree of perfection, in and 
bstween several large cities where they have been introduced, that the 
careful records of misdirections, &c., show that "an average [mis- 
direction] of but one letter in every nine hundred distributed" now takes 
place. And the promptness of the delivery has been also greatly in- 
creased. The value of such a reform is better appreciated when we con- 
sider the vast numbers of letters and papers carried; the letters, for 
example, distributed from the cars between Buffalo and Chicago, each 
day, beiag more than two hundred thousand, and the papers many tons 
in weight. 

We regret we cannot spare the space to explain the manner in which 
these drills, and examinations, and the daily tests of comparative ac- 
curacy and merit in the clerks are accomijlished, as they seem worthy 
of prompt extension into all the post-ofBces of the country. 

THE NEW TOEK CITY POST-OPFTOE. 

We think it may be stated, as a fact recognized both in New York 
City and in the Post-office Department, that the post-office of that city 
is now administered with an accuracy and efficiency not before attained. 
Letters for example were never so accurately and promptly delivered in 
that city. The officer! through whose immediate action such reform has 
been brought about has instituted competitive examinations as the most 
effective agency for securing the best clerks and letter-carriers.| When 
we consider that there are more than 800 clerks and carriers in the New 
Yorkpost-office,§ that it sends out abouf60 tons of mails daily, that the 

' Mr. Bangs, general superintendent railway mail-service, who has supervised this 



t Thomas L. James, esq., postmaster. New York City. 

t It is elsewhere shown that, almost at the same time, the English postmaster-general 
extended competitive examinations to the selection of letter-carriers, sorters, &o., &c., 
to the post-ofBces of Great Britain. 

i Of clerks, 9i, and of carriers, 13s, have hseu selected by competitive examination. 
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efficiency of its operation concerns the domestic happiness and the busi- 
ness operations of so great a portion of the people, we regret not being 
able to give adequate space to the subject. 

Competitive examinations, first applied to clerks, were extended to 
letter-carriers about a year ago. Their relative qualifications were tested 
by a series of questions having regard to general intelligence and physi- 
cal capacity, but more especially to points affecting accuracy in the 
assortment, delivery, and transmission of the mails both in the city and 
in the country.* 

The carriers are also examined and drilled in reference to all matters 
concerning the delivery of city letters. There was much distrust by old 
officers as to the results of such a system, but its trial has been a com- 
plete success ; the superiority of the new clerks and carriers, in both 
character and capacity, being as marked as the increased promptness 
and regularity of the mail delivery. 

The superintendent of the money-order division says in his report, ",I 
cannot bat express myself in terms of highest praise of the gentlemen 
selected, both as to their clerical abilities, and gentlemanly conduct, 
and the moral influence exercised by each and every one of them." 

The report of the general superintendent says of the civil service rules, 
" I have found the effect to be in the highest degree beneficial." The 
successful candidates "have proved by their diligent attention to duty, 
and their intelligent appreciation of the importance of performing that 
duty in a correct and careful manner, * * that the choice has fallen 
upon men in every way worthy. * * Long experience in the service 
justifies me in saying that, as a class, they are superior to the average 
of those appointed under the former system." 

The report of the general superintendent of city delivery says of the 
persons obtained by those examinations, "they were much superior to the 
average of the appointiuents which an experience of many years » * 
had brought under my notice." He further expresses his surprise at 
the readiness with which they became familiar with the workings of the 
service, and surpassed the old clerks and carriers in their efficiency. 

The chairman of the examining board, after expressing the doubts with 
which the experiment of competitive examinations was entered upon, 

* The following will give some idea of the subjects of the examinations of railway 
postal-clerks : 

1st. Boundary of the candidate's own county, State, and country. 

2d. Location of States. 

3d. General topographical knowledge. 

4th. Knowledge of directions. 

5th. Locations of counties along his own route ; along connecting routes ; in his 
own State ; in adjoining States. 

6th. Directions, connections and terminal points of routes. 

7th. Locating of offices on routes. 

8th. Describing the course a letter would take in reaching a certain point. 

9th. Naming of counties in which large towns are situated, &c. 

There are similar questions for carriers, relating to all the particulars of prompt and 
accurate delivery of mail-matter in the city. Carriers thus trained are naturally enough 
guilty of few delays and mistakes compared with those from which the people formerly 
suftered. 

4 CS 
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and stating the difficulties, by reason of want of time and experience, 
under which, it was started, says, that it has " nevertheless, under the cir- 
cumstances, produced surprising results, as especially and abundantly 
attested in the marked improvement in the service performed by the 
carriers." 

The report of the postmaster of IJfew York states that "the effect of 
the application of these rules has been such as to furnish a most satis- 
factory demonstratipn of their usefulnes, an ample justification of their 
establishment, and a strong argument in favor of their continuance. 
The examinations * * have proved of special benefit in 

securing the services of a class of men, who, in respect of general intel- 
ligence, education, and integrity, will; as I believe, compare favorably 
with the average of those in private employment." He speaks of the 
impossibility of obtaining such persons in so large an office without such 
rules as a protection from outside pressure, and says that he knows no 
better way of securing that protection and of answering the public 
expectation than the one supplied by the civil service examinations. 

It seems to us that if these reports concerning the manner in which 
the administration of the New York City post-office has been so much 
improved could be generally understood by the people, their demand 
would soon secure similar reforms all over the country. 

THE TEEASUKT DEPARTMENT. 

1. The Comptroller of the Currency states that, so far as the rules ap- 
ply to male clerks, " the results have been a higher and better grade of 
clerks than under the old system." Though there was some inconven- 
ience from delay in procuring clerks promptly, he says, " I am satisfied 
that this and all other inconveniences which might be enumerated will 
disappear after the plan shall have been fully matured. I have no doubt 
that the public service will be purified * * by the * continuance 
of the system." He favors making promotion depend on the head of 
the Bureau. 

2. The Eegister of the Treasury says of the rules that, " so far as I 
have had an opportunity of judging of the effects, they have, in my 
opinion, been promotive of good results, and calculated to elevate the 
standard of clerical ability and efficiency." He thinks that heads of 
Bureaus should have greater control over promotions, and that certain 
duties could be performed by a class of women having less attainments 
than the rules demand. He hopes that experience may so perfect the 
rules as to " commend them to the favor and support of intelligent citi- 
zens of all parties." 

3. The Commissioner of Internal Kavenue says that " the application 
of the rules referred to, so far as this office is concerned, has been satis- 
factory, and in my opinion furnishes an intelligent and capable class of 
clerks for the public service." 

4. The First Auditor reports that " in -the original appointments made 
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under this system the class of persons secured for the Government service 
is better suited to its wants than that obtained under the old method." 
He would prefer to make competitive promotions according to seniority 
from the next class below that in which the vacancy exists. 

5. The Third Auditor states that "the clerks who' have been assigned 
to this office under * * the rules have given entire satisfaction, yet 
I do not think they are superior to the clerks now in the office who 
were appointed in the old manner." He thinks the head of the Bureau 
ought to be the best judge for promotion, but would prefer promotion by 
regular grades under the rules to the present system. 

6. The Fourth Auditor reports that " the operation of the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission, so far as this office is concerned, has been very 
satisfactory in regard to original appointments," but as to i)romotions, he 
would have decided differently in some instances. 

7. The Fifth Auditor says he cannot speak practically about the rujes 
as to admissions to the service, " but conceives they will generally fur- 
nish the best attainable evidence of fitness." He " must say that the 
effect has not been favorable in regard to promotions;" feeling morally 
certain that ho would not get the best man, he has hesitated to fill a 
vacancy. Examinations had warranted that opinion. 

8. The Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office Department reports 
that the first-class clerks appointed under the competitive system "have 
proved, without exception, to be industrious, capable, and efficient, and 
1 have no hesitation in saying that I regard the competitive system as 
infinitely superior to the former method of original appointment. In 
the matter of promotion, however, the result has not been so satisfac- 
tory." Many unsuccessful candidates were the equals of those promoted 
in ability, and superior in experience; though those promoted were com- 
petent and efficient. He has suffered some inconvenience from delays 
in filling places. 

9. The chairman of the Light-House Board says : " In my opinion the 
rules adopted by the Civil Service Commission, if applied to the keepers 
and other employes of the Light-House Board, would be of great im- 
portance. * * * Under the present system, it frequently happens 
that tried men, who, from years of experience, have become perfectly 
familiar with their duties, are dismissed for no other reason than that 
their places are wanted for more favored individuals."* 

10. The Second Comptroller states that "the appointees to this office 
under the system of competitive examinations have given entire satis- 
faction, and I am of opinion that, as a class, the persons who have 
entered the service under the civil service rules are superior in point of 
ability to those obtained under the former mode of examination and 
appointment." He says, also, that the new system " saves the officials 

* Tlie Commission is now engaged iu maturing a series of rules for applying compe- 
titive examinations and adequate tests of character to the light-houae service, which 
are expected very soon to go into operation. 
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from much perplexity and annoyance from applicants for office and 
their friends." 

He " is not so clear as to the benefits of the system when applied to 
promotions," and thinks that more control in that particular should be 
given to the head of the Bureau. In some cases, so great an effort is 
made by candidates to succeed on an examination as to lead '' to the 
neglect of their ofiScial duties." 

11. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics states that " the results at- 
tained have, I believe, demonstrated the utility of the competitive system 
in original appointments to office. The imperfections in its workings are 
chiefly such as arise from the friction incidental to the movement of any 
new machinery." He makes suggestions of improvements in details, and 
thinks the probationary period of six months mainly supplies the de- 
fects in the original tests applied in such examinations. As to compe- 
titive examinations for promotion, he thinks "they have failed to accom- 
plish the object for which they were designed," and that if the authority 
for recommending for promotion be not given wholly to the heads of 
the bureaus, there should at least be a modification of the rules relating 
thereto. 

12. The United States assistant treasurer (New York) states that both 
for admission and for promotion " the examinations have been conducted 
with a fairness and impartiality that leaves no room for doubt (except, 
perhaps, in a single instance) that the successful candidates were justly 
entitled to the relative standing assigned them in the reports of the exam- 
ining board. The results of the institution of the new system have 
been so far quite satisfactory. »•■ * * xhe selection by competitive 
examination has not lowered the standard of clerical efficiency, but, on 
the contrary, it has rather elevated it. With so short a trial it might 
be premature to say more than this at present, but I am strongly inclined 
to the opinion that further experience will show a decided gain in that 
particular." He points out the need of making the examinations more 
practical in certain particulars where general intelligence is not so im- 
portant. He says that " the selection by competitive examination has 
done much to free the appointing power from the outside pressure that 
sometimes prevailed under the old system." He thinks that larger 
power in the matter of promotions might be allowed to the head of his 
office with benefit to the service, and calls attention to the fact that the 
assistant treasurer is a " bonded officer," and hence responsible pecunia- 
rily ; but adds that, " in their general application, competitive exami- 
nations, if carried out according to their true intent, and in conformity 
with what I understand to he the views of the Commission, cannot fail 
to greatly improve and elevate the civil service. They will have a pow- 
erful influence in inducing a higher class of young men to enter it, 
by making the permanency of the position depend more on merit and 
less on othfer considerations." 

13. The appraiser of the port of New York states "that, in my opinion. 
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the efficiency of the civil service is greatly promoted by an examination 
of all applicants before entering the service, as it is a test of their in- 
tellectual, physical, and moral qualifications for a position in the public 
service," though scholastic attainments are not any proof of practi- 
cal fitness. He points out how "increased zeal and fidelity to the inter- 
ests of the Government " have been " secured by a faithful adherence to 
the principles of the civil service rules." He calls attention to the fact 
of the duties of his department being different from those of any other, 
by reason of their requiring so much expert and technical knowledge. 
Examinations, especially for promotion, should be made to turn on the 
exact expert knowledge needed, and the head of the office should have 
an extended authority ; and he suggests a method of insuring such re- 
sults by some small modifications of the rules. " The examination of 
openers and packers (who are regarded merely as laboring-men) has re- 
sulted in lowering the standard of physical qualifications, although it 
has had the effect to secure a more intelligent and in some other respects 
better class of men." 

14. The naval officer (New Tork) states that "the civil service rules 
went into practical operation in this office on October 16, 1872, and have 
been faithfully adhered to * * . The examinations whichhave been had 
have resulted favorably ;" and adds that, before the rules went into 
effect, " this office had been in the habit upon its own action of requir- 
ing examinations. * » * These examinations always proved of ad- 
vantage, and were the means of introducing into the service appointees 
equally as efficient as any" appointed under the civil service rules. 
Nearly three years' experience has confirmed him in his belief 
"in the wisdom of some sort of an examination," as under them 
"no thoroughly incompetent person can well be imposed on the 
person making nominations, * * and they certainly have the 
effect to deter many from making applications that otherwise might 
do so." He thinks the head of the office having the responsibility, 
should also have full discretion as to promotions. 

15. The collector of the port of New York states that "no one in any 
degree acquainted with the necessities of the customs service can doubt 
the propriety of some kind of examination for admission to it. This 
obvious necessity has for many years been recognized by requiring an 
examination, but it had, prior to the introduction of the new rules, be- 
come, in a great measure, formal and perfunctory. There can be no 
doubt that the increased strictness required by the new system has 
in this respect been beneficial." 

It has excluded many unfit persons, and deterred a much larger 
number from applying. " So far as relates to promotions after persons 
have been admitted to the service, the new system has undoubtedly 
secured, in a greater degree than was previously the case, the posses- 
sion of that technical knowledge desirable for the particular position 
competed for. In this respect, therefore, the result has been beneficial." 
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He thinks, however, the rules should be made more elastic in allowing 
selections, and the collector should have larger discretion by making 
selections for promotion from a larger number, so that thereby regard 
may be had for valuable administrative qualities known to the head of the 
ofifloe, which may not appear in examinations for promotion. But even 
with too great restrictions as to promotions, the encouragement the rules 
give to those in the service, by keeping outsiders from coming in for 
promotions, "has been of inestimable value. Every man has seen in 
these facts an inducement to closer attention to his duties and the care- 
ful cultivation of the qualities referred to." 

There are three thousand four hundred' and seventy- seyea subordinates 
subject to the rules in the foregoing bureaus and offices of the Treasury 
Department. * 

From the following offices and bureaus of the same Department 
a different view of the operations of the rules is presented ; and in 
these offices and bureaus there are eighty-five subordinates. 

1. The First Comptroller says, " I am not able to give an opinion as 
to the results generally, * * * for I know very little of its operations 
outside of my own office, where its effects are perhaps less perceptible 
than in some other offices. The greatest benefit that can be derived * * 
consists in the relief it may afford the appointing power from importuni- 
ties, * * while at the same time it may also relieve members of Congress 
from like importunities which so few can resist, and which impose upon 
them, however unwillingly accepted, the character of office-brokers." He 
says that when a first appointment is made a proper examination of 
the candidate should be made, and that this was done under the act of 
1853, when faithfully executed, as it was in his office. Some resistance 
to importunity was, however, needed, " and to this extent some advan 
tages accrue from the civil service organization. Beyond this the evils, 
in my judgment, exceed the benefits." He says " an examination for 
promotion * * by a board ignorant of the duties and powers of the office 
cannot subserve the public interests." A board cannot have such univer. 
sal knowledge as to justify them in expressing an opinion of qualifica 
tions. Promotions should depend on qualifications which the candidates 
have developed, and of these the head of the office where he lias served is 
the best judge. He refers to the delay of more than three months, and 
to expenses attending one case of promotion, and to one case where he 
promoted a person against the opinion of the examining board.t 

2. The Commissioner of Customs states that " I have never felt the 
necessity of any examination as required by the civil service board for 
even first-class clerks, and do not believe the interests of the Govern- 

* Including 840 light-keepers. There are 937 clerks subject to the rules in hurcaus 
from which no reports have been received. 

t An inquiry discloses the facts to be that the last case arose upon an examination 
under the law of 1853, and not under the civil service rules at all. and that most 
of the delay in the other case was before the examining board was notified of the 
vacancy. 
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ment are promoted by such competition. I have always regarded it as 
exclusive in its character, giving to the richer portion of the community, 
who are able to acquire an excellent education, advantages over those 
who have had only the means to acquire an education sufficient to trans- 
act clerical duty faithfully and intelligently, but not sufficient to com- 
pete with the graduates of colleges." * 

He thinks there is still less reason for such examinations for promotion. 
He regards it as unreasonable that a board of examiners should have to 
do with promotions. " I have not suffered under these examinations 
for promotion, but I am satisfied that they are expensive, useless, cum- 
bersome, and of no advantage." 

3. The Supervising Architect states that the " rules have affected this 
office in but two instances, and have in each case affected it injuriously 
or operated unjustly." These were both cases of promotion. In one 
case a worthy clerk was denied promotion because unable to answer 
useless questions.t 

In the second instance promotion was denied one meritorious clerk in 
favor of a competent and industrious one, less valuable to the Depart- 
ment.!: 

He mentions as the result of his " observations in other branches of 
the public service" that the rules have caused demoralization to the pub- 
lic service, produced rivalries, and caused subordinates to intrigue 
against their superiors, and in one instance under his notice to 
instigate violations of the law with a view to secure promotion. " In 
my opinion, no examination is of any value compared to a practical test, 
which has been demanded by this office ever since I have been in 
charge * * . The civil service legislation was mischievous, and has not 
been productive of beneficial results," and he advises "an imme- 
diate and unqualified repeal of the law." ,He does not wish to be un- 
derstood as thinlangthat " reform in the civil service is not needed," but 
thinks nothing will accomplish practical benefits " until the salaries 
attached to Government offices are a fair compensation for the ability 
and integrity required." 

In consequence of the absence of the Treasurer of the United States, 
we are not authorized to publish any statement from his office. And 
from the Second Auditor no response has been received to the request 
of the Commission for information. 

* The report of 61 cases, being all tlie persons admitted to the Treasury Department 
under the rules up to January 31, 1873, shows that 28 had only a common-school edu- 
cation, 20 an academic education, and 13 a collegiate education. We could not delay 
this report for the purpose of ascertaining the proportions of these three classes ap- 
pointed to date, which we have no reason to doubt would be about the same. 

t A mistake has been inadvertently made in this case, as the original papers 
show that the examination of the clerk referred to took place on the 6th day of January, 
1872, under the law of 1853, and before any examination took place under the civil 
service rules. The first examination under these rules in the Treasury Department 
was on the .5th of June, 1872. 

J: The two clerks appear by the papers to have been certified together as the 
result of the examination, and the right of choice belonged to the Supervising Archi- 
tect, who unfortunately selected the one declared less valuable. 
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4. If, passing from administrative circles, we look among th« people, 
our observations lead us to think that while no prejudice to any salutary 
interest, no check to any useful discussions has been caused, the in- 
fluence upon the vigor of the administration and upon public morality* 
has been good, and that it is likely to increase in this direction. 

Few persons will deny, we think, that there has been a noticeable 
improvement in New York City, and in the great departments gener- 
ally, in the manner in which the public work bas been done. 

Competitive examinations seem especially favorable to education. On 
this point we can adopt the language of the English Civil Service Com- 
mission, (contained in its seventeenth annual report, that for 1872, p. ix,) 
which, after referring to " officers of superior intelligence brought by 
such examinations" into the public service, says that " a further and 
wider benefit will result to the public generally from the stimulus which 
these large competitions for valuable prizes must impart to elementary 
education in each of the numerous districts in which they are held.' 
To make the ordinary processes of administration contribute to the edu- 
cation of the people is surely worthy the best efforts of statesmen. 

Whatever places have been won by examinations and competitions 
have generally, we think, fallen to those who, (at least equal in natural 
intelligence and morality,) have, by devotion to business, by more studi- 
ous hours at home or in the public schools, made those practical and 
elementary acquisitions which an intelligent people delight to reward. 
The examinations which have been held outside of Washington called 
together an intelligent and respectable class of young men and women, 
and presented the prospect of entering the public service associated 
with entire publicity and justice to all. The details of personal history 
and character which they required, and the tests of intelligence which 
they presented, did not seem inviting to the class of persons who have 
been so much in the habit of besieging the departments for public places. 
The educating effect of the rules is manifest in many ways. For the 
first time in this generation, there has been developed in the depart- 
ments, and among the ijeople generally, a considerable measure of 
critical opinion, which declares that the best qualified candidates ought 
to win the places and to rise by promotions. Ofilce is becoming divorced 
from ignorance in the public imagination, and appears more in alliance 
with elementary education and a knowledge of business affairs. Private 
associations t and municipal authorities have already indicated a pur- 
pose to institute examinations of their candidates for clerkships ; and 

* Even those who most conscientiously oppose the reform, unconsciously, perhaps, 
bear testimony to its salutary influences. " For the last two years the civil service 
has been r^marlcably free from defalcations, there having been but three or four since 
President Grant's second term began." — The Republic Magazine for January, 1874,^. 11. 

t The report lately issued by the New York Cheap Transportation Association (pp. 
15, 16,) for example, states " that the adoption of a civil service system in which no 
employ^ is liable to discharge on account of political opinions, and preferment is to be 
obtained only by efficiency," &o., "will do much to remedy," &o. In the same way 
the English treatise mentions the influence of the government example upon " boards^ 
trustees, and individuals." 
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we have referred to the extension of competition to the military and 
naval cadets, and might refer to other examples.* 

5. Another tendency, we think, of the system adopted by the Presi- 
ident has been to check any undue influence of executive power upon 
the legislative department. Just to the extent that persons come 
into the public service upon their recognized merits, and not by reason 
of favoritism or pledges of subserviency, are they less inclined, less 
under commitments, to aid in carrying out any ambitious designs of 
the appointing power. There would be some reason to fear, if every 
person in the service gained his place wholly by merit as tested by ex- 
amination, and irrespective of the will of the appointing power, that 
the Executive would be so far from being able to control Congxess, that 
he could hardly control his own subordinates. 

6. There is one more indirect influence of importance. Eeference has 
been made to the sense of danger felt in various States from a tendency 
toward centralization, steadily developed under the system of execu- 
tive and congressional favoritism. The great party, under the spoils- 
system, can everywhere, thrust in its hand between the people and the 
official places, so that modest merit is overawed and driven back. It 
seems almost too plain for argument that, in proportion as the appoint- 
ing and confirming power at AVashington is considered at liberty to be 
guided by its own ambition, in disregard of individual worth and capac- 
ity, reared all over the Union and ready for the public service, the more 
easily the rights and the interests of States and sections may be pros- 
trated before Federal authority. And the addition, within a few years, 
of several new bureaus or offices, such as those of agriculture, educa- 
tion, the national banking and bankrupt systems, though most excellent 
and useful in themselves, has tended greatly to increase the centra 
power. Even the benefits gained by the farmer, of knowing when to cut 
his hay, by the merchant and fisherman when to trust the seas, by every 
citizen when even to carry an umbrella, through a new agency of the Gen- 
eral Government, are not secured without a seductive increase of Federal 
over State prestige all over the land. A national bureau of public health 
is earnestly called for ; and there is a growing demand for a national 
university, national forest and fishery commissions, and for national 
control over telegraphs and railways. If only telegraphs should be placed 
under Government charge, thousands of public servants would be 
added to the vast army of the civil service, and every branch of 
business, every fireside, and nearly every person all over the Union, 
would be more dependent still upon the integrity and vigor of that 
service. But this is not all that tends in the same direction. Wash- 

* The supervising surgeon of the Marine-Hospital Service, for example, now 
requires examinations of applicants, &c., by a board of surgeons. (Regulations, &c., 
1873, p. 25.) So in the Revenue-Marine Bureau, the use of political influence, &c., is 
forbidden, examinations are introduced, " and those admitted to the service have been 
in the order of the excellence of these examinations," and through such means better 
vessels, with more economy, have been secured. (Report Revenue-Marine Bureau, 1872, 
p. 21; 1673, pp. 17 and 18.") 
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ington is fast tending to become the most beautiful and attractive 
city of the nation, where science, literature, the arts, the social graces, and 
the splendor and wealth of the nation — if nothing worse with them— 
will more and more concentrate to make their great contribution toward 
the influence which the capital, the center of all, and the source of no 
small part of the political power of a nation, is sure to exert throughout 
its borders. There has been more than one great nation in which the 
capital has been the preponderating power, and we cannot safely forget 
that, with some exceptions, these social forces are elsewhere organized 
and used as a part of tlje machinery of government. Wisely as our in- 
stitutions have refused such aid or interference, we may well bear in 
mind that as accumulated property and those who live upon its income 
rapidly increase, they concentrate in the more attractive cities — espe- " 
eially where public authority is exercised — and more and more become 
a great social and political power in the land. Can any one doubt that 
if Washington, with only its single Delegate in Congress, had now the 
population and wealth of the city of Sew York, it would exert a far 
greater political influence, and would be far more attractive to the 
classes most dangerous to our republican system ? It is, then, a ques- 
tion of national importance what kind of population and what pre- 
vailing spirit we have in Washington — whether it be worse than Paris 
or Madrid, or better than London or Berne — in its influence upon the 
Government; and that, in turn, depends upon the class of young men 
and women who are attracted here to take part in the administration 
and the society of the capital. It is little to our credit that there 
is not yet a well-selected library founded here by the nation, and free 
for the use of those in its service who have so many hours that could be 
devoted to reading and such inadequate provision for obtaining books. 

If those having the duty of making appointments, instead of working 
their arbitrary discretion, shall, in the spirit of these rules, recognize and 
reward personal worth from every part of the Union, there will be little 
danger that power will ever become too much centralized at the capital, 
or its vices or violence a national peril. Every time a President and 
Senate are invited by these rules to seek the servants of the people in 
the West, in the South, or on the Atlantic coast, they feel and practically 
illustrate a limitation of centralized power, and bow their high discre- 
tion before the greater majesty of individual character and general 
justice. 

7. And we think it maybe stated that public opinion has generally 
acquiesced in a surrender by the parties of so many appointments, be- 
fore bestowed by favor, as have been brought within the range of com- 
petitive examinations. This surrender is no inconsiderable qualifica- 
tion of the excessive and mischievous influence before exerted by parti- 
san combinations over the details of executive duties. And the ease 
with which so much reform has been achieved shows how persistence in 
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the same method of improvement may steadily raise one office after an- 
other from the low range of barter, intrigue, and coercion into that of 
free and open competition, where a preponderance, not of selfish influence 
but of personal qualifications, will open the gates of the national service. 

THE ALTERNATIVE THEORY OF REFORM, OR THAT OF NOMINATIONS 
APPORTIONED AMONG MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

The most prominent alternative method of reform to that adopted by 
the President seems to be a proposal to give the absolute right of nomi- 
nation of officers and clerks to members of Congress. We might not be 
inclined at this time to seriously discuss the merits of such a measure, 
were it not that the arguments appropriate for that purpose, in a large 
degree, bear directly upon the general abuse of a mingling of legislative 
and executive functions, against which the present reform is aimed, and 
also contain an answer to frequent objections urged against that reform. 

1. If we rightly apprehend the measure, it is that the officers, clerks 
and employes of the Government, or those at Washington, are to 
be apportioned equally to each congressional district, and that the 
Eepresentative from each district is to have the sole right of nomination 
to the places that fall to his district. Whether Senators are to share 
equally in some way with Eepresentatives, or are to be declared to pos- 
sess the right of nomination of all officers whom that body now confirms, 
or are expected to exercise the right of nomination through a perversion 
of the right of confirmation, is not perhaps very material, since, in either 
event, the right of nomination would be substantially taken from the 
executive and given to the legislative branch of the Government. 

So far as this measure may allow any examinations which shall be 
effectual tests of capacity, it is a part of the method now being applied 
under the rules ; and so far as it is founded on the indisputable fact that 
the honor and profits of serving the nation belong equally to each 
citizen, so far as capable and worthy, and to the citizens of every part of 
the Union in the same proportion, if they tender adequate qualifica- 
tions, it has been likewise anticipated and provided for by the ninth 
rule of August 5, 1873, which requires examinations in different sec- 
tions of the Union, and provides for holding them in as many addi- 
tional places all over the country, as the funds authorized by Con- 
gress shall allow. So far as it denies an administration all right 
to have regard to political opinions in making selections for places 
within the fair range of its party policy, and would not allow a high 
officer to nominate a clerk to a place of official confidence, it is more 
non-partisan and distrustful than any civil service rules with which we are 
acquainted. But in so far as it proposes to subdivide the power of nomi- 
nation, now vested in the Executive, among members of Congress, and 
requires places to be filled in numerical ratio and in geographical order, 
day by day, irrespective of the relative merits of candidates, and the 
exigency of the public service, as judged of by the Executive, the theory 
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is wholly irreconcilable with that upon which the existing reform 
is projected. 

With no iuclinatiou to favor large executive authority, we have 
endeavored to fairly consider the reasons both for and against such a 
mode of relief, and we recognize in its favor some merits and obvious 
elements of aprima facie popularity. If members of Congress could act 
freely, and would always act disinterestedly, in making nominations, as 
they generally could in the districts of more sparse population and of 
the higher moral tone, they could bring much local information to the 
discharge of such new functions. 

And it is plain that a measure which says to the member of Congress 
from each district, "Tou are the best judge of the persons fit to be ap- 
pointed from your district ; you ought to secure your constituents their 
due proportion of offices, salaries, and official honors ; you stand approved 
by the majority of the voters, who have a right to be represented; you 
have at least as much interest as any one in having good appointments; 
you feel more than any one else the responsibility of having a worthy 
person selected from your district; you are a member of that great body 
whichis naturally best instructed and mostimpressed as to whatconcerns 
the welfare of the people ; you will promote your own popularity to the 
same degree that you stand for the rights of your district," is likely 
to fail neither for want of prima facie rea.sons in its favor, nor on account 
of any prejudices which will deprive it of a favorable hearing. We 
realize of course that such seductive reasons can have no permanent 
influence upon the question. 

While such, and perhaps other views of the matter not occurring to 
us, may give the measure favor at first, even with the most disinterested 
citizens, there seem to us to be other reasons which will not less com- 
mend it in all the lower regions of our politics. Every unscrupulous 
man desiring to get into Congress, or who may get in, will be given a 
new power and a far greater influence, which he can, with decisive effect, 
use to gain votes, to reward his followers, to punish his opponents, and 
to coerce the President, the heads of Departments and of Bureaus to fill 
the service with those bound to his interests ; in short, to give him, in 
every way, far greater authority, both in his district and at Washing- 
ton. All the minor jobbers in politics and the local caucuses, which 
can hardly influence appointments at Washington, will welcome a 
measure which will bring the disposition of a great number of clerk- 
ships to their own doors. 

2. But it may be replied that this duty of nominating clerks and officers 
generally, like that of designating persons to be examined for military 
cadets, which the law imposes upon the President, may be conceded' 
practically to members of Congress, and that thus, with no change of 
the Constitution, the proposed measure might be carried into effect 
and the pledge to reform the civil service be redeemed. This view of 
the subject calls for further consideration of the practical bearing of 
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SHch a method of reform. Among the reasons which prevent our ad- 
vising such a measure of relief are the following: 

(1.) The familiar language of the Constitution, before referred to, pro- 
viding that the President " shall nominate and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint," &c., all officers except certain "in- 
ferior officers," the appointment of which Congress is authorized to vest 
only " in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of De- 
partments," has seemed to us to be fatal to such a scheme, rendering it 
impossible for Congress to authorize the President or other constitutional 
authorities to waive the exercise of the appointing power. (4 Opinions 
Attorney-General, 166; 11 Opinions Attorney-General, 212; 13 Opinions 
Attorney-General, 516; Maurices. United States, 2 Brock. E., 101.) 

(2.) We are compelled to regard the scheme as not less repugnant to 
the essential balance and spirit of the Constitution, and to the views of 
those who framed it, than it is to such express language. We have 
already made quotations from the language of members of Congress 
referring to the danger of confounding legislative and executive au- 
thority, and the evil consequences which have flowed from the 
practice of those having only legislative authority assuming to ex 
ercise a control over appointments, and from interference by the Ex- 
ecutive with matters of legislation. It seems certain, as a matter of 
history, that the theory of clearly defined and carefully separated execu- 
tive and legislative departments, so strikingly illustrated in the Consti- 
tution itself, was regarded by its authors as fundamental and vital in 
our system ; and probably the scheme in question, at any period prior 
to the perversion of the public judgment by the introduction of the spoils- 
system, would have been regarded as little less than a revolution in the 
Government. Whether in the Federal or in'the State governments, it has 
been accepted as an axiom that the authority to make laws and the au- 
thority to carry them into execution, couabined only in despotism s, must be 
kept distinct as an essential condition of securing the necessary independ- 
ence, integrity, and vigor in either department — as essential, indeed, to 
a government of laws and the preservation of liberty. For example, 
the bill of rights of jNIassachusetts declares that " the legislative de- 
partment shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers, or 
either of them ; the executive shall never exercise the legislative and 
judicial powers, or either of them ; the judicial jiower shall never exer- 
cise the legislative or executive powers, or either of them; to the end 
it may be a government of laws and not of men.^' Or, to adopt the lan- 
guage of a distinguished Senator, used in the debate leading to the law 
under which we act, " the practice of allowing Congressmen to dictate 
appointments is subversive of the Constitution, so far as it relates to 
appointments; is demoralizing both to the appointing power and to the 
Congressman, and destructive of that division of the powers (Jf the 
Government upon the maintenance of which the liberties of the people 
depend." 
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But this scheme proposes to lead every member of Cougress directly 
into the discharge of a fractional portion of the functions of the Execu. 
tive as recognized by the government of every civilized state of the 
world. It seems to us that the moment the Executive, who is to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed in each district, and is to sign 
no law he does not approve, can employ no. agent for their execution 
but one named by the leader of the popular sentiment in the section 
or by a member of the department, the judgment of which he may 
be called on to disapprove, he will find himself unequal to the discharge 
of his functions, having not much more than the shadow of authority; 
and that when, to the power of fixing the tenure and salaries and of 
defining the number and duties of all those holding places in the execu- 
tive departments, there is added the substantial power of filling those 
places, the balance of the Constitution will be destroyed, and the sta- 
bility of the Government will be in danger. In fact, the great order of 
the Constitution will be reversed, for the Executive will become, if 
anything, a confirming power and the legislative a nominating power. 
Our experience confirms the view expressed in the Senate by a Senator 
from Ohio in 1871 , that these appointments ought, in the first place, to come 
from the President unbiased by either the judicial or the legislative 
branch of the Government. Indeed we cannot see that the situation or 
the question would be much changed, or the proposal any the less one of a 
change of system, if the scheme was proposed before the Executive, and 
he was invited to decide whether the President should have the right 
to approve bills before they could be introduced into Congress, or 
before the Supreme Court, and the judges were requested to decide 
whether they should have the right of final sanction of treaties and 
confirmations before they should take effect. 

(3.) But this scheme does not seem to us merely to propose a change, 
however revolutionary, in the oflicers who are to exercise executive power 
but to set up a method of administration incompatible with the very 
nature of executive authority, and calculated to defeat the harmony and 
vigor, without which the exercise of such power might become 
self-destructive and utterly inadequate. For while legislative power 
is representative in its nature, and legislators bring together many 
interests and opinions to be harmonized and modified into one law, 
when we come to the execution, or to the interpretation of that law, it 
should, in the same spirit, interpretation, and vigor, be executed by 
one undivided authority throughout the jurisdiction, unbiased by local 
feeling and unawed by local interests. But a method which gives to 
officers representing local majorities the right of selecting the persons 
through whom the laws are to be executed, and by whom great discre- 
tion maybe exercised, appears destructive of a uniform and harmonious 
administration. 

Thus, when a section shall be iusurrectionary, when a district shall 
refuse to obey the laws, when a State shall be drifting into that condition 
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of rebellion or anarchy in which it may need the coercion of Federal 
power, the marshal, the district attorney, the collector, and every Federal 
officer, and every clerk, will be, and their saccessors might continue to 
be, from that district, fired with its passions, blinded by its prejudice, 
sympathizing with its disobedience. 

It may be replied, that, as much as now, all officers and clerks so 
nominated would be bound to conform to executive orders ; but it cannot 
be denied that official responsibility is most felt to the power that 
alone can nominate and continue to nominate. And we must bear in 
mind that the same change that would turn the faces of the whole 
clerical force to the interests, the opinions, and the majorities repre- 
sented by the member in each of the hundreds of districts, as the source 
of office and hope, would, at the same time, create a common feeling and 
interest on the part of all those having the power of nomination, to ex- 
tort from the Executive, while his power was thus crippled, the farther 
concession that a nomination should be the equivalent of an appoint- 
ment. The balance once lost, the greater weight the more rapidly car- 
ries down the less. 

(4.) It may be said, with plausibility, that already, with no law to sanc- 
tion it, the members of the legislature have acquired, in considerable 
measure, this power of nomination, and that it had better be openly 
conferred upon them. If the perversion was an improvement of the theory 
of the Constitution, or gave us better officers than we secured when it 
was obeyed, the reasoning would not be so objectionable. But we are 
unable to see how the fact that an organized power for selfish and 
partisan dealing in patronage, which, as we have seen, members 
of Congress have felt in duty bound to resist, has become so 
dangerously strong as to impair the just and constitutional in- 
dependence of members of Congress, and the salutary authority of 
the Executive, can be converted into a good reason for such an in- 
crease of and surrender to that power as would be made by allowing^ 
each member of Congress to command the approach to so many execu- 
tive offices. A Senator used this language, in debate in 1871, as to the 
effects of this appointing power upon the integrity of legislation r 
"Members of the House of Eepresentatives claim the right to dictate 
local appointments, and, if their wishes are not yielded to in every 
case, it creates at once a cause of quarrel which finds its outlet in some 
legislation or other." It seems to us that the remedy is to withstand and 
arrest that power in the interest of the general welfare. To convert mem- 
bers of Congress into agents or brokers, bound to secure offices for the 
politicians in the district who controlled the elections, has always been 
the essential object of that demoralizing power in our politics ; and the 
main basis of independence, in the unwUling member, beyond his own 
conscience, has been that he had not the right or the authority to confer 
the office. Give him that authority, and his power of resistance seems 
to us greatly impaired. 
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(5.) With someplausibility, it may also be said that, if the corrupt scram- 
ble for office is to go on somewhere, it mayas well be in the several districts 
as at Washington. Surely not, if thereby new forces of corruption will 
be developed. The scheme would, we think, while securing no relief, 
introduce a new element of corruption and re-enforce all the old ones. 
The question of these appointments has now small direct influence on the 
vast elements involved in a presidential canvass. 'So person known to the 
venal speculators in politics has absolute control over nominations. The 
Secretaries who are to have the appointing power are unnamed. Such 
speculators cannot, therefore, condition a caucus nomination or a vote on 
an effective pledge of a clerkship. It is very uncertain what part of the 
Union may get any particular appointment, and it is always in the power 
of the President, or the Head of a Department, to avoid pledging offices to 
particular applicants or voters, on the just plea that other parts of the 
Union have their claims, and that the exigencies of the service must be 
consulted. These reasons discourage applications and do not so much 
stimulate selfish and excessive activity in caucuses and conventions. 
Still we have thought competitive examinations a necessary barrier 
against even existing abuses of that nature, l^ow it seems to us that the 
moment the precise number of offices and clerks each member of Con- 
gress may nominate is proclaimed, and his power of nomination is made 
exclusive and absolute, the question of the persons to whom these nom- 
inations shall be given will at once enter directly into each contest for a 
seat in Congress, and that the more corrupt voters and manipulators will 
be tempted to secretly extort, and that even the more honest candidates 
will have a new and dangerous temptation to make, pledges of all these 
places as conditions of votes. The prize sought would be no longer, as 
now, the promise of a member to beg for an office, but his pledge to nom- 
inate and to make that nomination as good as an appointment. The 
candidate for Congress could plead no uncertainty as to places, no inade- 
quacy of power, no claim of any other section, nothing but the disagree- 
able excuses of his own want of inclination and the applicant's want of 
merit. The election of the member might, therefore, as absolutely 
decide whom the Congressman is to nominate as it would his own election, 
or as the vote for presidential electors decides who shall be President. It 
would require a sublime sense of duty to refuse altogether to pledge such 
appointments, and no inconsiderable degree of patriotism not to promise 
a nomination, to him who, though least fit for a clerk or higher officer 
could command a hundred votes, rather than to him who, though the most 
fit, could command but five votes. Whenever clerkships are promised by 
the rival candidates, the incipient nominees will, as it seems to us, bring 
into the contest the double energy of gratitude and hope, and, in their 
own interest and as lieutenants of their patrons, will give it a selfish- 
ness and fierce energy heretofore unknown to congressional elections. 
We have not assumed those virtues to be rare that would triumph over 
greater temptation and avoid the evils more threatened, but only suggest 
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how the mingling of those functions, so carefully separated in the Con- 
stitution, naturally leads to the abuses which we may well assume its 
authors foresaw and intended to avoid. Nor would it be the only evil 
that the clerkships and ofiBces thus filled would be the reward and 
the reflection of the sectional and partisan majority in every district — 
would add new fuel to the overheated furnaces of local politics — would 
tend to bring side by side into all the Departments the most active 
and antagonistic politicians of the land ; for when once in the public 
service, it seems to us that such officers and clerks, feeling little alle- 
giance or obligation to the Executive they ought cheerfully to obey, 
would be bound, by all the ties of interest and ambition to make alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with those members of Congress who, besides 
having half the executive added to all the legislative authority of the 
Constitution, would thus secure grateful champions of their interests 
and ambition in every grade of the oflcial service of the nation. 

(6.) If some of the evil tendencies of such a system were arrested by com - 
petitive examinations for the selection of the person to be nominated — 
as we have tried to arrest the smaller evils which now exist — the scheme 
would not seem to us so dangerous ; since such a method, while check 
ing the demand for and the tendency to pledge nominations in the inter- 
est of the more bold and selfish politicians, would give more chances to 
those industrious young men and women who, controlling few votes 
but their own, and more familiar with the schools and the business 
circles than with the conventions and the caucuses, would seem to have 
but poor opportunities for reaching the public service under such a 
scheme. But will those who promote it consent to competitive exam- 
inations? It seems to us vain to expect to escape competitions of some 
sort. Will not all those who, wanting to be nominated, claim that their 
friends can wield vast influence, that their patrons have made effective 
speeches, that their club can control many votes for the congressional 
candidate, compete before him, whether he like it or not, in all the arts 
of secret intrigue and open coercion, for a pledge of nomination ? Will 
not all powerful and selfish interests, desiring special legislation, all the 
more vigorously compete before the candidate for Congress, when, to the 
power already possessed in regard to making local laws, he shall be able 
to add the power of naming all the local ofBcers through whom the 
execution of such laws may be invigorated or defeated? And, unless 
the member of Congress is both to nominate and to confirm his share of 
the clerks and officers, will not the contest over confirmations, between 
him and the President and each head of Department, be given a force 
and a peril of competition hitherto unknown '? Whatever the President 
or Secretary may think of the fitness of the nominee or of the exigency 
of the service, will not the member be inclined, if not bound, to stand 
by that nomination which he, perhaps, had pledged for benefits re- 
ceived — at least, for reasons he is bound to justify 1 Pride will be 
added to interest and to the faith of promises. 
5 C S 
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And we are compelled to regard such a method of filling public offices 
as one that would be, in great measure, destructive of the sense of re- 
sponsibility. A President who had no discretion in making nomin^- 
tions, or in fixing the qualifications of those nominated, could hardly 
feel responsible for the efficiency of his department ; and nothing would 
seem to be better adapted to weaken the feeling of such responsibility, 
in the new source of nominations, than a method which gives to those 
in one department of the Government power to fill the official places in 
another department, as to the good management of which the nominat- 
ing power has no right of supervision and no liability to be called to 
account. S"or is this all ; for the very means that had made Congress 
so strong would, it seems to us, leave the Executive too weak to refuse 
to confirm or to dare to remove the unworthy clerks and oificers that 
members of Congress might offer for or have got into the public service. 
It is well known that, even now, the unworthy clerks, the most difflcult 
to remove, are those who can count on the vigorous exertions of the 
high officials, not in the executive department, who promoted them. 

(7.) And, though having already giv^en more space than we intended 
to this part of the subject, we desire to call attention to another dan- ' 
gerous tendency of this scheme. If, under the Federal Government, 
the member of Congress, standing for the party majority and the 
stronger interests in each district, has a right to fill a specific propor- 
tion of all the clerkships, then, under the State governments, the major- 
ity of each county, city, and village, through its State representatives, 
has a corresponding right to name its proportion of the State officers; 
and in the city and village governments the like right to nominate may 
be claimed by aldermen and councilmen, in the interest of the majority 
of each ward and petty district; and thus a system of disintegration, 
secession, and destruction of that great and salutary executive authority 
which, under every form of representative government known among 
men, stands as the expression of the common sentiments, the united 
interests, and for the general policy aad protection of the entire people and 
state, beginning at the national head, will go on apportioning the 
authority and interests of the whole among the fractions until the bonds 
of union and the guarantees of safety are dissolved. 

There would seem to be, when the scheme is adopted, no reason why 
the power of nominating local Federal judges, marshals, and attorneys 
should not go with the power of nominating the other Federal officers- 
and thus the department that first overleaps the barrier of the Constitu- 
tion may absorb all power into itself. We have referred already to facts 
showing how difficult it has been, even under the present balance of 
power, to resist the mercenary partisanship organized in districts and 
attempting to dictate all appointments, even in the courts of justice; 
a:nd such demands as were referred to as defeated could not, it seems to 
us, long be resisted after the scheme we are objecting to should be put 
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in force; .and one of the duties of the new Chief Justice might yet be to 
arrange a schedule for giving each congressional district a share, by- 
turns, of the patronage of his court. 

(8.) But if all other objections were removed, our investigations lead 
us to think that such a result as an equal participation in executive 
functions, under this scheme, by those from each district, is quite im- 
possible. For example, the Department of Justice has only sixty-seven 
regular appointees, the Navy Department only one hundred and twenty- 
live, the State Department only forty-six, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture only ninety-one ; so that but a small portion of the nearly three hun- 
dred districts can participate at all in the administration of either of 
these departments. 

And there would seem to be a difficulty in dealing with the large 
cities. What members of Congress are to nominate the Federal clerks 
serving there? In l^ew York City, the Government has an of&cial force 
of two thousand five hundred and ten, and there are six members of 
Congress, giving each four hundred and eighteen appointees. In 
Philadelphia, this force is one thousand and seventy -one, and there are five 
members of Congress, giving each two hundred and fourteen appointees. 
In Boston, this force is eight hundred and fifty -two, and there are two 
members of Congress, giving each four hundred and twenty-six ap- 
pointees. These members may be all of one party or not ; and it will be 
material whether each in equal ratio, or the majority, is to make the 
nominations,' or whether those nominations are to be distributed among 
the members of Congress from the States in which the large cities are 
situated. 

The subordinate oflBcers and clerks at Washington, who are appointed- 
being over five thousand five hundred, would, if apportioned among 
members of Congress, give as near as may be nineteen to each member 
of the House. 

If we look to the number of such clerks and officers doing duty in 
the several States, (not, of course, including those in Washington,) they 
will be found to vary greatly.* 

In New Jersey there is such a clerk or officer to one thousand and 
ninety -four inhabitants, and each member of the House from that State 
would have one hundred and eighteen appointees ; in Minnesota there 
is such a clerk or officer to four hundred and ninety-five inhabitants, and 
each member of the House would have two hundred and ninety-six ap- 
pointees ; in Georgia there is one such clerk or officer to one thousand 
five hundred and sixty-four inhabitants, and each member of the House 
would have eighty-four appointees ; in Michigan there is one such clerk 
or officer to seven hundred and sixty-three inhabitants, and each member 
of the House would have one hundred and seventy-two appointees ; in 

* A table at the end shows the details in various States as accurately as we 
have beeu able to ascertalu them. 
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Yermont tliere is one such clerk or officer to &ve hundred and forty-one 
inhabitants, and each member of the House would have two hundred 
and four appointees ; in Ohio there is one such clerk or officer to nine 
hundred and forty-eight inhabitants, and each member of the House 
would have one hundred and forty-one appointees ; in Alabama there is 
one such clerk or officer to one thousand two hundred and seventeen in- 
habitants, and each member of the House would have one hundred and 
two appointees; in Virginia there is one such officer or clerk to eight hun. 
dred and eight inhabitants, and each member of the House would have 
one hundred and sixty- eight appointees. 

The general average of appointees to population in the thirteen States 
named in the table is one in eight hundred and nine of the inhabitants. 
But if once the work of apportionment shall be entered upon, further 
difficulties will at once arise. There is in the central departments, and 
in some local offices, a class of clerkships at $900 a year ; above these 
there are four grades of regular clerks, of which the salary of the lo west 
is $1,200, and the salaries of the others increase as the grades ad. 
vance ; while in each bureau of the department there is one clerk, or 
more, and a head of bureau, having much higher salaries; and in some 
departments there are six or seven grades of offices with salaries ranging 
from $1,200 to $2,500. These higher clerkships and heads of bureaus 
are much less numerous than the congressional districts. Besides 
some of these offices are of comparatively little importance in reference 
to official influence, but others are places of great influence. 

(9.) These obstacles are by no means those of detail alone, for they 
threaten to defeat economy as well. If, at any time, ten or thirty new clerks 
shall be needed, to what districts and members are they to be given ? Will 
nota motion for ahundred or three hundred, instead, commend itself to ten 
times more selfish interests and competing districts 1 If ten or a hundred 
clerks ought to be dismissed, orsalaries oughttobe reduced, whatmember 
will feel at liberty to propose to cut down the pay or to send home the 
clerks who are both his subalterns and his constituents ? How these 
varied salaries and honors are to be first equally apportioned, or are to 
be, from time to time, adjusted— as clerkships will multiply and districts 
will be changed, so that the nineteen parceled to each member shall 
bring the indispensable equality of salary and influence— whether by lot 
or by schedule arranged by scientific experts, is more than we can sug- 
gest ; for we have not been able to see any way in which they can be justly 
or equally apportioned, except by that general and fair exercise of exec, 
utive and senatorial discretion which the Constitution provided, which 
the civil service rules facilitate, and which alone seems to us compat- 
ible with the views expressed in Congress, the nature of the subject, or 
the disinterestedness of the people. 

(10.) ISTor does it seem possible to carry out the theory of equality of 
appointing power among members of Congress, except by making the 
tenure of the officers and clerks they are to name of the same length as 
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that of Eepreseutatives. On what principle could it be claimed or long 
maintained that a clerk, who is to be considered as a mere appendage of 
a member of the House, should hold his place longer than the officer 
that made him ? The logic and the tendency of the whole scheme would 
be to reduce the tenure of the executive service, both at Washington 
and in the States, to two years. Only when that was the case could 
each member of Congress have equality of rights, bringing with himself 
a hundred and sixty-two of his friends into the national service in his 
State and nineteen into the Departments at Washington. And hence 
the same change that would reverse the system of the Constitution 
would fill the Departments with a procession of inexperienced appointees 
who would be urged, by all the obligations of gratitude and all the in- 
stincts of self-preservation, to take part in congressional elections no less 
vital to themselves than to the opposing candidates. 

(11.) If it be suggested that we might have taken notice of the author 
ity and practice of members of Congress to nominate the cadets for the 
Military and Xaval Academies, and have considered the absence of 
abuses there and the success of these schools as an answer to our fears 
and a warrant for extending that practice, instead of advising the new 
method of competitive examinations, we respectfullysubmit these fur- 
ther observations. It has not seemed to us there is any analogy be- 
tween the authority of selecting a single young man in a district, once 
in two or three years, who, by virtue of that selection, has merely the op- 
portunity of going to the gates of the military school, where, if he can, 
he must pass the rigid examination of a scientific and professional in- 
stitution ; in which, if he enters, he remains in studious exclusion from 
all politics for four years, and is each year twice re-examined, and from 
which he emerges with only a chance that, if found worthy, he may, by 
executive authority expressed through the Secretary of War, be made 
an of&cer of the Eegular Army, and thereby dedicated for life to severe 
non-partisan duties ; no analogy, we think, between such a case and 
the right of selection upon the eve of a heated party contest of a con- 
siderable number of clerks and officers, almost sure to be taken from 
the member's supporters, who are at once to be sent to the Executive 
as apart of a class of persons so nominated, by whom alone the admin- 
istration must be carried on. 

But in fact, there is no law giving any member of Congress authority 
to nominate a person for examination at West Point. The statutes 
expressly state that authority to be in the President, and it is by courtesy 
that members of Congress name the cadets; and so unsatisfactory ha-d 
been all other methods of nomination that the official circulars from the 
Secretary of War, under which this courtesy is regularly extended, 
recognizing the precedents of disinterested members of Congress, now 
contain a notice that " competitive examinations," &c., have been intro- 
duced, " with results satisfactory," as the basis of these nominations, 
and go on to set forth the methods of conducting such examinations; 
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which, with general approval among the people, are well known to have 
in great measure superseded nominations by favoritism. 

Much the same statement might be made in regard to nominations 
for the Naval School, except that cadets are appointed by law, " on the 
recommendation of Eepresentatives," and they graduate as midshipmen. 

But in the ITaval School, also, the advantages of competitive exam- 
inations, induced by the example of such examinations under the civil 
service rules, have still further supplanted the old methods. The facts, 
which we lind confirmed by the highest authority, are stated by the 
editor of a Washington journal* as follows: 

The position of cadet-engineer being open to any youth of proper age and profi- 
■ciency, the Secretary of the Navy received last summer a very large number of appli- 
cations, and in order to secure the most efficient he made the examination competitive. 
The wisdom of this course has fully proved itself in the second class of cadet-engineers, 
now at the Academy, tohich has heeii declared ioth mentally and physically superior to any 
1;hat preceded it. 

Perfectly unconstrained as to our advice, and willing enough to re" 
lieve ourselves of a possible suspicion, however unreasonable, that we 
may incline to favor executive rather than congressional authority, we 
have yet, in view of the fact that members of Congress themselves 
have substituted competitive examinations for the method of favoritism, 
been unable to find any argument, in the manner of selecting military 
or naval cadets, to weigh against the evils of transferring the right of 
nomination from the executive to the legislative department. 

The reasons against this alternative method of reforming the civil 
service seem to us so plain and decisive that we feel like making an 
apology for giving them so much space in this report ; but it will be a 
great gain for the system adopted by the President, if the public mind 
can be convinced that no other is available. 

Nor have we supposed that our views as to the inconvenience of 
members of the legislative department discharging functions assigned 
to the executive department were at all original ; for a Senator quoted 
with approbation, in debate, in 1871, this language from the speech of a 
liberalmember of the British Parliament: "No man can efficiently serve 
his constituents and his country whose time is occupied and mind is 
harassed by hunting and dispensing pati'onage." 

SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

There are some objections so often urged by persons of candor that, 
perhaps, we ought to notice them. 

1. It is objected that the ivhole theory of the President is tcro7ig, because not 
founded on business principles. The details of administration are said 
to be substantially matters of business which ought to be conducted as 
other large business is conducted ; for example, that of merchants and 
great corporations. They have no rules and no examinations, and get 
on prosperously. Why should the Government, therefore, have rules? 
* The Chronicle, February 14, 1874. 
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We answer that, if the objection were ever so well founded in fact, it 
would not be good against this Commission or the President ; for the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1871, requires that "rules and regulations'" 
shall be made " for the admission of persons into the civil service," * 
and for testing " the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, health, 
character, knowledge, and ability." 

We believe that, to a great extent, it is mere business that is to be done. 
But the act of Congress was made necessary because the speculators 
in nominations out of office and corrupt men in office, would not allow 
it to be managed on business principles. Banks, or Adams Express 
Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company having offices 
all over the country, are left at liberty by people outside their offices to 
select all clerks and conduct all business on businegs principles. Xo 
local politicians come and demand places for themselves or their 
favorites. There is no such thing as an equal right on the part of 
everybody to share the offices. But ho w different as to Government offices ! 
Every one has the same legal right to share them. Those belonging to 
the party in power claim an exclusive right to them. A public officer, 
wishing to regard only the best men, is tempted, menaced, deceived con- 
tinuallj', on all sides, by those insisting that it is his duty and their 
right to have business principles disregarded and partisan and selfish 
interests supreme. Few men have less real liberty to do the. right 
things they would, than public officers. Hence, the need of fixed rules 
as standards of justice and sources of strength for honest officials, and 
as barriers for the peoi^le's protection against bad men out of office con- 
spiring with bad men in office. 

2. It is objected that rules tend to icithdraw office from the people, and to 
establish a bureaucracy of office-holders. We think, on the contraiy, that 
the rules facilitate all worthy people in obtaining office by open and 
honorable means. They are framed in the interest of common justice to 
all. They offer no obstacles to removals from office, except that a worthy 
clerk will not be removed arbitrarily merely to make a place for another 
person. They are intended to break up the monopoly, and destroy the 
profits of those, who, being out of office, devote themselves to politics 
as a business, and the other monopoly of those selfish persons, who, 
being in office, consider all appointments as perquisites to be used 
for securing power and reelection. These classes barricade all the 
avenues to public places. It is those interested in the two monopolies 
mentioned who are most hostile to the rules, because the rules encour- 
age worthy persons of intelligence, desiring public service or employ- 
ment, to come and win an entrance to it on equal terms, and on their 
own merit, without stopping to ask the consent of any one belonging to 
either of these monopolies. 

So far from creating an aristocracy, we have shown that the 
adoption of civil service rules in England has been a great victory 
in the spirit of republicanism, won by the common people, under 
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the lead of the liberal party, over the lords, the bishops, and the 
landed aristocracy. And in G-ermany also, in such of the offices as 
are not still monopolized by the aristocratic classes, a liberal writer de- 
clares that examinations have " been the death of the ancient bureau- 
cracy." 

The clerks who come nearest to being a bureaucracy are those now 
kept in oflice by the influence which put them there. It is easy for 
a Secretary to remove men who entered through competition without 
backers, but very hard to remove one who has strong friends, or high 
officers, perhaps, behind him. 

]Sror is it any more true that these rules tend to establish au 
aristocracy of office-holders. We have quoted the rule that shows they 
neither extend nor limit the term of office ; the length of term being 
left to be fixed by'la^, and it may make it one month, one year, or a 
score of years. It may, doubtless, be wise to fix, as far as prac- 
ticable, the terms of the various classes of offices; and it is very 
likely that the public interests require they should be of various 
lengths, according to the duties of the office. It is a very complicated 
subject. As the spirit of the rules does not allow the removal of clerks 
for mere party reasons, of course all the good clerks will not be dis. 
missed, to make spoils for favorites. And there can be no doubt that 
any method of selecting better clerical officers, by honest means, will 
favor their retention, as businessmen retain their clerks, so long as the 
interest of the employer will be best served thereby. 

Few designations can be more unfounded than that of an aristocracy, 
applied to such servants. Liable at any time to be dismissed for cause, 
day by day toiling for small salaries in the more humble work of the 
Government, compelled at all times to obey the elected officers of the 
people, largely dependent upon their superiors for promotion, it seems 
something like an insult to the intelligence of the people to se- 
riously argue the question whether such persons can become an aris- 
tocracy. 

3. It is objected that the rules are intended to destroy parties, ichich are 
essential to a republic, and to introduce the theories of the English mo7iarchy, 
which discourages parties. We must refer here to what we have shown 
elsewhere, viz : that it is the party most republican in England which 
promotes civil service reform, and that this reform has gained strength 
there just in proportion as the privileges of royalty and class have given 
place to republican principles. Instead of parties not being allowed 
full scope there, they are, in important particulars, more controlling and 
unrestrained than here. A party in England which loses its majority in 
in Parliament must go out of power and give place to its opponents, with- 
out waiting for four years or any other term of office to expire. There 
is nothing whatever in the rules to prevent the largest party action in all 
honest or salutary ways. Meetings, debates, votes, organization, devotion 
to the public good by parties, are wholly unrestrained. To the extent 
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that any person belonging to a party has regard to its principles, or to the 
good of the country, or to any honest method of increasing the power of 
his party, or to the appropriate ofiQcesby which party policy and princi- 
ples are represented and carried into effect, or to gratifying an honorable 
ambition in a manly way, the rules and regulations leave him unre- 
strained. All elected officers and the higher appointed officers (we fear 
too far down the scale) fall to the control of the party in the majority 
as a matter of course. There is a restraint, only when the name of 
party is used and disgraced under the false pretense of patriotism and 
principles, to make gain out of the honors and offices of the people — only 
when the spoils-system claims to make of every worthy clerk at the desks 
of the -Departments a menial partisan or a helpless victim. So far from 
being hostile to fair party action, the rules seem to us to carry out the 
spirit, and substantially the letter, of the resolutions of all the parties in 
the national canvass of 1873 j the republicans, in their resolution, declar- 
ing " that any system of civil service under which the subordinate posi- 
tions of the Government are considered rewards for mere party zeal is 
fatally demoralizing;" theliberal republicans resolving that "honesty,ca- 
pacity, and fidelity constitute the only claims to public employment j" the 
democrats resolving "that the civil service of the country has become a 
mere instrument of partisan tyranny," and the national labor-reformers 
resolving "that there should be such a reform in the civil service * * 
as will remove it beyond partisan influences." If the original rules too 
much checked partisan and selfish influences, of which we are not con. 
vinced, we do not see how such appeals to the people, or their response 
to them, would justify us in advising the removal of such restraints. 

To the objection made by some, that no party can live without more 
patronage, and that the rules put in peril the party in power, we can 
only say that the objection seems hardly tenable in behalf of the party 
in authority, having the vast majority of the Federal offices and en- 
gaged in resisting parties that are trying to gain power without much 
aid from ijatronage or appointed officers. On that theory, it would 
seem that a party, having once lost power and patronage, ought never 
to be able to regain control of the Government. But, if honesty, fidel- 
ity, statesmanship, and sound principles are what the people most re. 
gard, and what constitute the strength of a party, it is easy to see 
why a party, with all the patronage and oflfices of the Union at its will, 
might yet be in peril from the popular judgment, and be forced to yield 
to another party that had not a Federal officer among its followers. 
Additions to the patronage which parties may wield may give more 
selfish fierceness to their struggles, and may bury honor and principle 
more deeply beneath the elements of corruption, but they do not change 
the relative strength or chances of either party. 

It is not within our sphere to refer to those stronger reasons of recent 
history, or to the records of success and glory of either party, in stand- 
ing for the higher sentiment of the people against their prejudices and 
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passions; but we may recall the fact that some of the greatest states- 
men have thought that patronage, separated from principle, is no source 
of strength to any party. 

In the House, in 1870, a member declared, without challenge, that 
the reputations of members were injured more by the clamors of ofiBlce- 
seekers they had tried in vain to satisfy "than all their enlightened 
labors could redeem." And, in 1871, the present Vice-President said, 
in the Senate, (having reference to the patronage of Eepresentatives,) 
that " Looking over the country this year, and I have taken some little 
pains to learn the facts, I believe that a large majority of the districts 
lost to the administration party, in the House of Representatives, were 
lost on account of bad appointments made in the districts, and by the 
disappointment of men who were turned out of office or wanted to get 
into office." 

Whatever the more statesmanlike policy may be, we have acted on 
that stated by the Vice-President, in the same speech, when he declared 
that " the great masses of the people of the country, and those who are 
candidates, or who hold offices elective by the people, can manage the 
political conventions of the country without the assistance of clerks in 
the Departments." 

4. It is objected that the x>ower and responsibility of high officers are im- 
paired — are in fact devolved upon examining hoards. We have already 
shown that the boards have nothing to do with appointments; they only 
certifying the relative merits of each person examined, in certain par- 
ticulars to which the examinations extend, and leaving the appoiating- 
power at liberty to select any one of the fifteen best qualified for admis- 
sion to the service. Whether the test is the best practicable will be 
hereafter considered. Assuming it to be so for the present, we say it 
has always been the duty of the appointing power to select the best 
applicants, and the power is only limited by the rules in respect of an 
arbitrary discretion to select the unworthy. 

We have, perhaps, already said enough in the way of showing that 
the rules call for a higher sense of duty and a larger amount of responsi- 
bility, on the.part of public officers, to the higher character and senti- 
ments, among the people. They call, also, for that constitutional divis- 
ion of duties, as between Congress and the Executive, which will cause 
each department to feel its own proper responsibility through perform- 
ing its own proper functions. They call for the abnegation of official 
selfishness, for allegiance to common justice and to personal worth, in 
bestowing offices. They condemn low, party selfishness, and all sorts of. 
personal appropriation of political power; and they demand a higher 
regard for the maxims of honor and the duties of statesmanship in offi- 
cial places. Such conditions seem to us to demand and stimulate the 
highest sense of official responsibility. Salutary as we hold parties to 
be, they are not ultimate authority; but they are themselves responsible 
to justice, to honor, to the higher laws of truth and morality, and to 
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the interests and rights of the people. And upon these elements of offi- 
cial duty, we hold the rules adopted by the President to be based. The 
right of removal for any good cause, we repeat, is not impaired, but is 
strengthened. For it is the clerks, put in by influence and kept in by 
influence, who are not removed when they should be. The responsi- 
bility for proper removals can now be made effectual, as against the 
unworthy new clerks, at least. The higher offices not being within the 
rules, responsibility to party policy and principles is not weakened. We 
find nowhere the slightest evidence that the rules have impaired the 
devotion of the officers to their duties, or the vigor of the administra- 
tion, but, both at home and abroad, it seems to us that vigor is unim- 
paired. 

5. It is olfjected that machinery is substituted for individuals, and that 
the true remedy is a higher public opinion and purer action by the parties. 
The theory adopted, certainly assumes that the virtue and intelli- 
gence now among the people, if more wisely sought and applied, are equal 
to better results. If this be not the fact, then all reform in this 
generation is, of course, hopeless. But how shall such results be 
attained 1 We join all who pray for more and better teaching among 
the people and for higher morality in the management of par- 
ties. We hope all those who oppose the rules will use all their influ- 
ence for improvement in that direction. The field is open to them. 
But how long are we to wait for such a reform ! If there was any 
power of regeneration in the old system of favoritism, why did our 
decline begin and go on under the old system of appointments'? 

If a method, or machinery, is nothing in political affairs, why not 
have a monarchy or aristocracy instead of a republic ? There is noth- 
ing more complicated than the machinery of intrigue by which a class 
of men combine and co-operate to gain offices and profits at the expense 
of the people. Some machinery, if rules be machinery, seems to us 
needed to defeat them, at least until those who decry it shall show other 
agencies to be adequate. Ko provision can be more just and simple 
than that which enables each young man and woman to win the prizes 
of salary and office by personal worth and capacity fairly tested. 

6. It is objected that the rules will favor college graduates and bright men 
from the academies, to the exclusion of the less educated people generally. 

We think they are not open to these objections, and we do not favor 
Such results. The President's rules, thus far, have had no such effect. 
With a view of ascertaining the education and business pursuits of those 
appointed under the rules, we have examined the original papers of those 
appointed in the Treasury Department from the time the rules went into 
effect until the 31st January, 1873, and the following facts appear : Of 
sixty-one persons appointed to clerkships of class one, twenty-eight had 
received only a common school education, twenty an academic educa- 
tion, and thirteen a collegiate education ; forty two of these appointees 
had been clerks, seven had been engaged in mercantile pursuits, two 
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had been book-keepers, seven had been teachers, two had been students, 
and one (a woman,) had been occupied with domestic duties. Of these 
thirteen college graduates, twelve had had commercial or clerical expe- 
rience and the other had been a teacher. 

Three hundred and four persons competed in the examinations for 
these sixty-one places. Of these persons, one hundred and seventy-two 
stated their occupation to have been clerks, and over twenty-four per 
cent, of them secured appointments ; forty-nine of these persons stated 
their occupation to have been that of teachers, and. less than fifteen per 
cent, of them secured appointments; twenty of these persons stated 
their occupation to have been students, and just ten per cent, of them 
secured appointments ; eleven of these persons stated they had been 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and of these over sixty-three per cent, 
secured appointments; of these peysons, five were lawyers and two were 
physicians, and no one of the seven secured an appointment. 

It further appears that in the Post-Office Department thirty-seven 
persons have been appointed to clerkships of class one upon competitive . 
examinations since the rules went into effect. Of these persons, sixteen 
had received an academic or collegiate education and twenty-one had 
received only a common school education. Twenty-three of these ap- 
pointees had been clerks, six had been engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
four had been teachers, and one was a lawyer. 

The average age of the scA^eral appointees was, in each Department 
above enumerated, thirty-one years, the youngest having been eighteen 
years of age and the oldest sixty years. 

There is no reason to doubt that the records in the other Departments 
and the later records in the Treasury Department would show like re- 
sults; but we have not been willing to delay this report for further 
investigations. 

It is obvious that a certain amount of education is essential in the 
public ofl&cers, but the amount needful may vary considerably in the 
different branches of the service. The question how much may be 
usefully demanded is not always easy to decide. More experience will 
give more light. We feel sure the patriotic good sense and the self 
respect of the American people will cause them to demand respect- 
able qualifications in their places of honor and trust and to appreciate 
how such demands stimulate that common instruction which their 
expensive schools are intended to secure. As the general questions 
given in Appendix B will show, no higher qualifications are insisted 
upon than the common duties of clerkships of class one demand. We 
believe that those looking mainly to the direct interests of academies 
and colleges find the standard quite unsatisfactory, because too low] 
While aiming to exclude the ignorant and the stupid, the President 
has shown no partiality for pedants or men of literary but not prac- 
tical capacity. If, in fact, there were different standards of education 
in different parts of the country, the designation of the five divisions 
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for district examiuations and competitions, therein, would prevent the 
better educated section from gaining an undue proportion of the offices. 
In England, when the aristocratic classes were unable longer to keep 
what they call the common people- from the public service, they nat- 
urally tried to raise the standard of literary attainments so high as to 
secure a monopoly to that higher education in which such classes might 
excel. They also tried to establish a permanent tenure of office, and 
promotions by seniority rather than by competition. Those features 
of the English system, we have regarded as hostile to the theory of our 
institutions ; and the rales adopted have, therefore, most regard for 
practical, business qualities, exacting only so much general information as 
seems most desirable. It will hardly be expected that we should notice 
that captious, unfair, and hostile criticism which selects, here and there 
a single question, and, forgetting how great a good it is to impress the 
whole people with the conviction that general intelligence is honored by 
the nation, hangs the merits of the whole system on the point of the 
indispensable need of that particular question. 

7. It is objected that want of integrity was the main fault of the public 
service, but that its capacity was satisfactory. 

From this basis it is argued that, so far as the rules seek to improve 
capacity or have regard to intellectual qualifications, they are inappro- 
priate and needless. Our investigations have led us to a different con'- 
clusion. Outside the great departments and offices, want of integrity 
might have been the more general evil, but within them the adminis- 
tration suffered much more from want of capacity. It would have been 
too disreputable to commend a person known to be dishonest, but persons 
of influence systematically foisted their incompetent and unfortunate rel- 
atives and favorites upon the public service. Pressure, menace, selfish 
influence, and sympathy were used to overcome the scruples of a reluctant 
officer and to gain a Government salary for an unsuccessful cousin or an 
unemployed friend. It needs but little experience in official circles to 
learn how many people tremble at the bare suggestion of an economical 
measure for weeding out incompetents. Large as was the majority of 
persons of intelligence and capacity in the clerical service, there can be 
no doubt that the spoils-system was tending more and more to convert 
the Departments into something like asylums for incompetents. Over- 
whelming evidence might be quoted, but a few sentences from the mass 
must suffice. A report of a committee of the Thirty-ninth Congress 
says, that " of the officers employed in the Ifew York custom-house, 
it is believed a majority of them have no special qualifications for their 
places." In 1867 the chairman of an investigating committee de- 
clared in the House as, the result of his inquiry, that, " as a general 
rale, those who, for some defect or incorrect habit in mind or character, 
have been unable to succeed in the open competition of business, have 
been forced by their relatives or political friends upon the public ser- 
Tice," and that " the number of officers may be diminished one-third 
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and the efficiency of the whole force of the civil service be increased one- 
half," by a method of selection which will give competent persons and 
compel them to work. In 1888 this language was used without challenge 
in congressional debate: " Why is- it that smugglers are the chief im- 
porters'? * * It may as well be admitted, and stated in sharp popular 
phrase, the smugglers are too smart for the revenue officers." And the 
head of one of the great departments, in 1871, published the- state- 
ment " that a minority of really competent officers are doing the work, 
burdened with incompetents," prompt only at the pay-roll. And a 
Senator declared, in January, 1871, that "it is known that in the de- 
partments in Washington there are a great many more clerks than 
would be needed if those there were capable, efficient, and faithful offi- 
cers ; and it is known that many of them are put there merely as a 
reward for political services." 

Since these dates there has been considei'able improvement, but there 
is still need of much more in the same direction, which a higher grade 
of capacity is necessary to accomplish. The English Civil Service 
Eeport (for 1872, p. 5) sheds light on this matter by stating that only a 
few appointments had been made in some offices because the reformed 
system had given such superior capacity that " the natural result has 
been that even where vacancies have occurred it has not been thought 
necessary, in every case, to fill them up." Unless a republic is excluded, 
for some reason we do not appreciate, from this easy method of econ- 
omy, the same policy may be adopted in our offices, with the same 
results. 

8. It is objected that pass examinations, being more simple, would have 
been as effective as competitive examinations. 

As such pass examinations (that is, examinations without competition) 
were provided for by an act of 1853, and had been since practiced with 
as much usefulness, probably, as the nature of such examinations would 
allow, it would seem to be a fair conclusion that if Congress had not 
regarded them as in their nature inadequate, the provisions of the act 
of March 3, 1871, calling upon the President to establish such rules as 
will best promote the efficiency of the service, would not have been 
thought necessary. And it is worthy of notice that the English civil 
service reform commenced, under the order in council of May 21, 1855, 
with only such pass examinations, which, having been on trial for 
fifteen years, were found as inadequate as in our service. During all 
that period such examinations were, in one bureau after another, aban- 
doned in favor of open competition, until finally, by an order in council, 
made June 4, 1870, it was provided, in respect to those officers and 
clerks below the grade of the political officers, that thereafter (with a 
very few specified exceptions) " all appointments * * * shall be made 
by means of competitive examinations, according to regulations to be 
from time to tiaie formed by the civil service commissioners." 

Even before experience had reached this conclusion, the most practi- 
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cal thinkers had shown why sueh a conclusion was inevitable. In 1867 
Mr. Mill (Considerations on Eepresentative Government, j). 108) said : 
It is also absolutely necessary that the examinations should he competitive and the 
appointments given to those who are most successful. A mere pass examination never, 
in the long run, does more than exclude absolute dunces. When the question iu the 
mind of the examiner lies between blighting the prospects of an individual and neg- 
lecting a duty to the public which, in the particular instance, seldom appears of first- 
rate importance, and when he is sure to be bitterly reproached for doing the first, while 
in general no one will either know or care whether he has done the latter, the bal- 
ance, unless he is a man of very unusual stamp, inclines to the side of good nature. 
A relaxation in one instance establishes a claim to it iu others, which every repetition 
of indulgence makes it more difficult to resist ; each of these in succession becomes a 
precedent for more, until the standard of proficiency sinks gradually to something 
almost contemptible. 

The trial in this country of such pass examinations seems to have 
confirmed thispredictionof Mr. Mill ; for a gentleman of great experience, 
and fresh from one of the larger departments, declares,* speaking of 
examinations under the law of 1853, and in no way impugning the in 
tegrity or capacity of the examiners, that " Precisely this [Mr. Mill's 
prediction] has occurred under our own system, with the additional 
downward tendency that has been given by the spoils-theory of dis- 
tributing office. If a politician has of right a certain number of clerk- 
ships assigned to him as his share, it requires a very little addition to 
the theory to give him complete control of the question of capacity and 
fitness. Such has practically been the result, and the departments have 
been made the asylum of the worthless and the incompetent." He even 
says that in some instances the only questions were, "What did you 
have for breakfast?" or, " Who recommended you for appointment"?" 

The reasons why competitive examinations do not, in the same way, in- 
cline to inefficiency and a low standard, are plain to every candid mind- 
Each person examined is stimulated by the united force of manly pride and 
direct interest iu the result, not only to stand well among his fellow com- 
petitors, but to scrutinize the marking of every other competitor as well 
as of himself. Whether he be marked too low, or some other too high, 
may be equally decisive of his rank and of his chances of winning the 
prize of an appointment. And this honorable competition is practically 
not as to attainments alone, but as to a good record in the past, and 
a good character at home. For unless the appointing power be corrupt, 
dishonorable occupations and bad repute will prevent an appointment 
of even the persons marked highest ; and all those competing have the 
strongest inducement to bring such facts to the notice of the appoint- 
ing power. There is reason to believe that the fear of such being the 
case prevents bad characters from competing at all. It is, for example, 
hardly conceivable that a gambler or any disreputable person would dare 
offer himself for competition. While pass examinations may be single, 
and the record is generally felt to concern one applicant alone, a competi- 

* North American Review, vol. 114, pp. 94 and y.5. 
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tive examination involves justice to many at once, and compels the ap- 
pointing power to have regard to relative merits as well as mere passa- 
ble qualifications. When but few of those having equal natural right 
to share in the honors of office present their conflicting claims, it is 
plain that the great majority must be disappointed, and it is our expe- 
rience that the method is the most consonant with the general sense of 
justice, and tends most to elevate office in public estimation, which 
makes the selection turn upon relative individual capacity and character, 
as shown by competition. 

The young man defeated in an open competition, however disappointed 
he may be, must respect the victor and admit the justice of the Gov- 
ernment; but if defeated of office through a pass examination, he too 
often believes that the result was the joint effect of the secret doings of 
his rivals and of the cruel favoritism of the authorities. The great 
streams of distrust gathered from these ever living springs of discour- 
agement and suspicion flow over the whole field of our politics and 
taint the very atmosphere of public life. But competitive examinations, 
through the solicitude for the contest which they present, and the appeal 
which they make to honorable pride, hope, and ambition, deter all those 
who fear publicity, and are conscious of incompetence, at the same time 
that they encourage upright character and present a fair field to merit. 

To such reasons in favor of competitive examinations there must be 
added another, which is well expressed by a distinguished writer as fol- 
lows : 

It becomes with every schoolmaster an object of ambition and an avenne to success 
to have furnished pupils who have gained a high place in these competitions ; and 
there is hardly any other mode in which the state can do so much to raise the quality 
of educational institutions throughout the country. 

9. It is objected that competitive examinations are no test of the special 
capacity required in the public service. 

For much that is necessary to an answer to this objection reference 
must be made to what we have said about pass examinations, the military 
and naval schools, the history of civil service reform in England, and 
the introduction of competitive examinations into our postal servicBi 
It must be borne in mind that no absolute test — no perfectly unbiased 
judgment or infallible standard— is possible. The problem is that of 
providing the greatest approximation and the best practical results, in 
that direction. The experience of this country, the experience of other 
countries, the overwhelming preponderance of the testimony of the ofB- 
cers of our administration, seem to show that competitive examinations, 
within their proper sphere, are the solution of that problem. 

In the outset, we are met with the strange objection that such exam- 
inations, if good anywhere, must be good everywhere, and should be 
applied to all officers however high, to all employes however low, or 
to none at all. This seems to us about as reasonable as to declare that 
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if elections are good anywhere, or appointments are good anywhere, 
they are each good everywhere, and should be universally applied. 

We can better decide where such examinations are required by con- 
sidering what they tend to encourage, and what to defeat. We have 
seen that they give value to a good reputation, inspire and reward good 
business capacity and general education. All this is in favor of their 
most extended application. They tend to defeat the partialities and 
injustice of unworthy ofiBLcers having the appointing power, wherever 
found: and this effect also favors their extension. They supply 
too, a means, through the agency of others, of testing certain in- 
dispensable qualifications on the part of applicants, whenever such 
applicants ^re so numerous that the head of the office is not able per- 
sonally to apply the proper tests; but this particular need for such ex- 
aminations extends only to the larger offices — in other words, this need 
does not exist where the subordinates are so few that the head of the 
office Is able to judge personally of applicants for entrance and promo- 
tion. Finally, such examinations are useful wherever there is such 
great pressure for entrance to any bureau or office, or for promotion, as 
to coerce the head of such office or bureau ; and the existence of this 
state of things depends partly on the number in office, and partly on 
the salaries and the duties of the place sought. Where all these reasons 
for competitive examinations unite, it is very plain they should be applied ; 
but it is as plain that in offices where a part only of such reasons 
apply, the expediency of their application may be a nice question. The 
trouble attending such examinations, especially for isolated offices, must 
also be considered. 

It is next said that such examinations can test only mere attainments^ 
and not character or business capacity, or sagacity to plan and guide, 
or the power of control and of efficient execution. To a considerable 
extent, this is admitted to be the fact ; but in great measure there is 
such an incompetency attending not only every known, but every con- 
ceivable method of making selections. If the party method of abso- 
lute official discretion, which claims to have a more direct regard to the 
real qualities sought, and which theoretically ought to secure such quali- 
ties, were not an admitted failure, this Commission should never have 
been created. But here, as in all the more civilized States, these methods 
of direct inquiry have failed, at least so far as original admission into the 
public service is concerned ; and neither here nor elsewhere has any 
reliable substitute, except that adopted by the President, been sug- 
gested. As we cannot safely go back, we must go forward. 

We are led, therefore, to tests turning mainly, so far as directly ap- 
plied, on certain qualifications, indispensable in themselves, capable of 
being fairly and absolutelj' ascertained, and generally found associated 
with the other desirable qualifications, which, as a rule, it must be ad- 
mitted are only imperfectly tested by original examination. This avoids 
most of the abuses so incident to any method of attempting to test ad- 
6 c s 
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xninistrative capacity directly. By causing the standing of tbe candi- 
dates to be marked by the examiners in reference to qualifications that 
appear on the papers, there is no opportunity for secretly yielding to 
corrupt or partisan influences. The method of competition, we say, 
is just, is salutary in its general influence, and on the average brings 
the most capable and worthy persons into the service of the Govern, 
ment. If such are the facts, all speculations, peculiar instances to the 
contrary, ridiculous examples as to what has been, here and there, or 
may be, in possible instances, are of little moment, and rather serve to 
mislead in the solution of the problem than to solve it. 

When we come to the question of promotions, where the numbers are 
less and the opportunities of judging of the capacity of the contestants 
are greater, the superiority of the competitive system, though plain, is 
not so overwhelming ; and hence it is a more difiScult question how far 
it should be extended to promotions. The principal protection needed 
is against the injustice of the superior officers and the solicitation of 
powerful persons ; and such examinations also stimulate those to greater 
exertion who may hope to rise. The value of such encouragement ex- 
tended to thousands of clerks in the great Departments, many of whom 
otherwise might toil year after year without hope of rising, is very great. 
But if the right of competition for promotion were carried too far, on 
the basis of mere literary attainments, the authority of the superior 
officer might be impaired, and mere literary or intellectual attainments 
might win the prizes whi6h executive capacity ought to gain. It is 
here, as we have seen, that opinions most differ, and where more con- 
siderable experience must make the final adjustment. 

There is no greater mistake, however, than to suppose that examina- 
tions for promotion cannot be made, or are not made, to turn mainly 
upon the most practical tests for the business in hand. We attach a 
fair specimen-list of questions used, which, we think, must convince all 
but the most prejudiced of the practical character of such examina- 
tions. 

But though the direct examinations for admission do relate substan- 
tially to attainments, it must not be forgotten that proof of good repu- 
tation, of previous occupations, of adequate health, and of fidelity to 
the institutions of the country is also indispensable. And, when the 
examinations have, in each of the five competitive districts, demon- 
strated who has such attainments in the highest degree, there are fifteen 
persons presented, from whom the appointing power may make a selec- 
tion. It would seem that, in the selection of one from these fifteen, 
there might be adequate opportunity of applying every practicable test 
of executive capacity. 

Few persons, we believe, so much distrust our elementary institutions 
and the effects of a fair education as to think that the case often hap- 
pens when the better man or woman for the civil service will not be 
among that highest fifteen. And, besides all this, when once the seleC 
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tion is made, the appointment is for only six months, and, -when that 
lias expired, there is an unqualified right and duty of applying official 
scrutiny to that period of probation in deciding whether the person 
shall be longer retained. 

But, upon any candid view of the matter, looked at upon principle, it 
seems to us that, as a rule, those who have been most faithful and skill- 
ful in busmess and most studious in the schools would be most likely to 
pass the best examinations and to be the most efficient and reliable in the 
public service. As a rule, good qualities are found associated together ; 
and if attendance upon our schools and academies does not, on the aver- 
age, make better business men and citizens, we can hardly justify the 
practice of taxing one parent's property to educate another parent's 
children ; for that right rests substantially on the assumption that at- 
tendance upon the schools makes boys and girls better men and women. 
However the fact may be, the practical alternatives, we repeat, are 
not between the method of competition and a perfect remedj^ for our 
evils, but between this and the system of spoils and favoritism we hare 
had, or between this and something no nation has tried, and none pre- 
tends even to have conceived — unless, indeed, we think we can restore 
the simplicity and the virtues of our early history. 

As the utility of competitive examinations seems best decided by ex- 
amples, we add further illustrations of their steady extension. 

Attention has just been called to the fact that such examinations in 
England have given officers so superior that it has not been necessary 
to fill some of the vacancies at all; it being the intention, as the report 
adds, "to reduce the number of * * officers, * * as the guarantee for the 
efficiency of each officer is increased by the institution of a higher 
standard of examination." 

The English report for 1872 says that " during the past year open com- 
petitive examinations, * * in compliance with the wish of the postmas- 
ter general," were extended to "inferior clerks in the post-office, * * 
newspaper-sorters, and telegraph-messengers," and that 1,995 such sit- 
uations were thus filled. 

The report next refers to the results of such examinations, when 
applied to subjects which, as we have seen in the opinions of heads of 
bureaus, are sometimes regarded as not appropriate. The report says : 

There is, however, one class of competitions to which we desire to draw particular 
attention, and we do so the more readily because their success has been most satisfac- 
tory, though they have reference to situations to which it is sometimes asserted the 
principle of open competition cannot properly be applied. In several of the depart- 
ments there exist situations of a teohaical or professional character, for which the 
scientific or theoretic knowledge that can best be tested by examination, is less essential 
than practical experience in matters connected with the art or profession in question. 
In these cases, if in any, the method of personal selection or nomination might appear 
at first sight to have an advantage over any form of open competion. But it is obviou* 
that under the former system, however conscientiously administered, it must be a mat- 
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ter of accident whether the best qualified persons come within the view of the individ. 
ual with whom the selection rests; whereas by inviting public competition, candi- 
dates may be brought forward, whose merits could never otherwise have become known, 
The report then refers to the application of competition to the selec- 
tion of persons " practically competent to superintend the supply of 
all articles of furniture and fittings" for public buildings, and able to 
frame estimates of cost and working drawings, etc. 

Of the result iu this field of application, the report further states: 
It might be thought that here the system of examination, and still more of open 
competitive examination, must fail, and it would undoubtedly have failed, if it had 
been limited, as it appears sometimes to be supposed that it must necessarily be lim- 
ited, to estimating the proficiency of the candidates in book-knowledge." That this is 
not our view of the meaning of "open competition" is shown by the steps which were 
adopted in this case to carry out the wish of the first commissioner of works. 

It is further stated that thirty-seven candidates offered themselvesj 
from whom two were selected, who " have proved in every respect 
admirably qualified for the peculiar and difficult duties which they 
have to discharge. We have given at some length the particulars 
of this case, because it affords a specimen of the method pursued in 
other instances of a similar or analogous character. In one of these in- 
stances only * * has the result proved otherwise than highly satisfac- 
tory." 

The report says that the candidates for admission to the military acad- 
emies at Woolwich and Sandhurst have also been sent before the boards 
under the civil service commission for selection by competitive exami- 
nation since July, 1870, and that up to June, 1871, 630 candidates had 
been examined and 125 vacancies filled. It will be perceived how closely 
this corresponds to the growing practice we have pointed out in respect 
to our military and naval schools. In the same way the report says that 
competition has, during the last year, been substituted for the former 
method of admission to the " control department," viz : the supply and 
transport, etc., of the army. 

It closes on the subject of competitive examination, with strong testi- 
mony to the continued good results of that system throughout India, 
where it was first applied by the English government, and where 
■Christian civilization is achieving such vast works of improvement. 
The high order of capacity and attainments which the examinatiou- 
papers indicate is quite remarkable. 

Yet, while these evidences are being cited, from the highest authority, 
of the steady growth, the vast utility, and the republican spirit of com- 
petitive examinations inEngland, weare surprised tofiud itstated in some 
•of ourjoarnals— on the authority of the organ of the English aristocracy, 
vthe Quarterly Review— that such examinations donotbring a satisfactory 
kind of persons into the service. 



*lSro error is now more prevalent than this in the mind of the American people. 
Misrepresentation is added to misoouception on this point. 
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10. It is objected that the reform is so limited as not to be worth contend- 
ing/or. 

To the extent that this objection comes from those who resort to rid- 
icule as the most available argument, it is hardly appropriate for us to 
notice it. 

To those who, as a matter of principle, refuse to take any part in practi- 
cal reforms, unless they are intheoutsetcomplete in their scope and rapid 
in their progress, we can only say that such persons mistake the 
inevitable conditions of political improvement. The first stage of such 
reforms is the development among the people of a clear view of the evils 
to be remedied; the second, to find high officers or able men who will 
lead in the practical work ; the third, to select the proper points of at- 
tack and wisely concentrate the assault upon these points ; and the last, 
is to sustain the patience, courage, and self-sacrifice needed through the 
often wearisome and disappointing trials that attend the first measures 
of relief. The movement for reforming the civil service is in this last 
stage. In no stage is more faith, patience, and persistency needed on 
the part of its friends. 

The obstacles of corruption, intrigue, and selfishness are vast in 
strength, ceaseless in activity, multifarious in form. They can no more 
be attacked in all places or all along their line at once, with success, 
than the general of the Army in the civil war could have achieved vic- 
tory by attacking all the fortified places, and the whole length of the 
lines of the enemy at the same moment. There must be concentration 
upon a few points, courage, firmness, and, if need be, disappointments 
and sacrifices, before victory. The friends of reform have gained a deci- 
sive position within the enemy's lines. They have only to be patient and 
steady, improving their opportunities wisely, to achieve complete success. 
In looking at the forces arrayed against each other, it seems to us that 
quite enough was attempted at once, and perhaps too much. While, 
on the one hand, those demanding ideal perfection and practical com- 
pleteness, from the outset, complain that too little is attempted to be 
worthy their efforts, those, on the other hand, who belisve in handing 
over all the offices of the Government as the spoils of victorious parti- 
sanship, see enough attempted and achieved to make them dread, in 
the near future, the general overthrow of the spoils-system. The 
leaders of mercenary politcs are active, constant, and always ready to 
maintain the contest over the narrowest issues. Instead of saying that 
the Departments at "Washington and the great offices in New York are 
not worthy their notice, they are ready for a battle about the humblest 
clerkship and the smallest drippings of patronage. 

If it can be demonstrated beyond question that the new methods in- 
troduced will enable the administration of the Departments and offices 
in Washington and New York City to be carried on more efficiently and 
with less expense, the problem of civil service reform will be solved, and 
the victory of the higher over the lower elements of our politics will be 
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assured. Upon these points the main struggle is now centered, and if the 
results of one or two years more of adaptation and experience shall be as 
successful as the experiment has been thus far, there is reason to believe 
that there will be, thereafter, little organized resistance to the princi- 
ples adopted by the President. They would be so strongly entrenched 
in the interests, the intelligence, and the patriotism of the people, that 
no party in power would any more be able to overthrow them than 
the hostile, reckless elements in the community are able to reverse the 
great achievements of patriotism and justice which have so lately 
illustrated our politics. 

If the experiment was being tried in only a single Department at 
Washington, or in only one great ofiice, such as that of the collector or 
postmaster at the city of New York, it would still have the substantial ' 
interest and importance which attach to the whole subject of bring- 
ing purer, abler, and wiser men into the service of the people. The 
question of merit against influence in conferring ofBce, the question of 
checking instead of increasing the partisan and mercenary spirit in our 
politics, the balance of power between the bad system which all good men 
condemn and the better elements which all bad men obstruct — in short, 
all the possibilities of reform at this time would be involved in the ex- 
periment. Defeat would mean a long eclipse of the hopes of reform. 

The real decisive issue is this: Is competitive examination of per- 
sonal qualiiications, by a fair method, a better test of fitness for original 
entrance to the public service than political indorsement and a pre- 
ponderance of influence? Wherever that issue is on trial, we think 
there ought to be a great concentration of public scrutiny, and that it 
will be a great misfortune if corrupt influences shall gain strength 
through misconception of the real issue. Let it be once shown so as 
to command the assent of the honest and intelligent portion of the 
community, that such examinations and competitions are fairest to all 
applicants, that they most stimulate good influences among the people, 
that they check the intrigues and destroy the profits of corrupt politi- 
cians, that they give the most capacity and character to the public ser- 
vice, and can it be doubted that they would very soon be extended to 
every aj)propriate office and clerkship of the country, whether Federal, 
State, or municipal ? We have no space to point out how such 
results would affect elective officers and all the higher and more 
political portions of the Administration as well. Let a great bureau or 
ofiice be once filled by the class of men which fair competition would 
bring in, and it would be hardly possible for nomination and confirma- 
tion to keep a mere scheming politician in effective control as its head, 
even if there should long be a desire to do so. For these reasons the pres 
ent attemi)t involves all the possibilities of thorough reform for a con- 
siderable period, unless, indeed, some happy suggestion can be made of 
a method not yet hinted at. 

If those who object to the experiment of civil service reform because 
it threatens too much, and those who object and excuse themselves he- 
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causethey say it attempts too little, could but meet face to face, we should 
have little occasion to answer the objections of either side. But, if the 
enemies of the principles of that reform secure the aid of the friends of 
those principles by using the pretense that too little is attempted to be 
of value, then, indeed, the argument of ridicule and contempt will 
make defeat all the more disastrous to the public interests. 

11. It is objected that the system will involve too much cost and complication. 
We have no inclination to avail ourselves of this opportunity to answer 
those attacks upon the policy of the President which seek to prejudice 
that policy by presenting issues as to whether or not some of the per- 
sons he has employed have been paid a compensation disproportioned to 
the services rendered. If there were any foundation for such objec- 
tions, they would be mere individual issues, or accusations of a want of 
prudence on the part of the President, wholly aside of the merits of the 
methods inaugurated for the reform of the civil service. The people are 
interested in having these matters kept distinct. 

The system adopted is really simple and inexpensive, and need never 
be otherwise. No candid person, we think, at all qualified to judge, 
will fail to regard the sums paid* to those commissioners, not otherwise 
in the public service, as a very inadequate compensation for the time 
and labor they have been compelled to devote to their complicated and 
embarrassing duties. Triiiing as this amount would be, to be paid by a 
great nation for such services as it ought, to have to mature the best 
methods for the civil service, the members of the Commission might, we 
think, be reduced very soon when the experimental stage should be 
passed. 

Of those who, being in the employment of the' Government, have 
served on this Commission, we can say no more than that they have 
done so without pecuniary reward, and at the cost to them of a great 
amount of time, anxiety, and labor, which nothing less than a strong 
sense of the need of improving the public service could have induced 
them to bestow. 

And the fact that the great, delicate, and responsible labor of the 
examiners in conducting so many hundreds of examinations in the large 
Departments and offices for more than two years has been performed with- 
out pecuniary reward, (with the single exception we have named,) gives 
a foretaste of the unselfish and patriotic zeal in the cause of official 
reform upon which Congress may at all times rely. And the alacrity 
of the people, already pointed out, to aid in extending examinations 
over the country, shows how readily, with very simple agencies and smaU 
expenditures, tests of capacity may be placed at the gates of all the 
offices where they are needed. 

In our opinion, however, reliance ought not to be placed on gra- 
tuitous service; but we think that the present system can be car- 
ried on effectively with no larger appropriation than Congress has 
* Two thousand dollars per year, and traveliug expenses. 
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annually made. Some embarrassment, and perhaps some delays, have 
already resulted from the unjust demands made upon extra and uncom- 
pensated labor. This was incident to the nature of the new duties. 
But if the President should be authorized to make a proper allowance 
from the appropriation for the extra services required from those other, 
wise in the public service, we think such difficulties would be re- 
moved and existing defects and want of perfect adaptation could soon 
be supplied. 

JOINT ACTION OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 

It must be plain to every one that such j)arts of the rules as contem- 
plate nominations to the Senate, with more regard to subordinate offi- 
cers and less for the exigencies of local politics, can only be made effect- 
ive when the Senate and the Executive shall act upon the same gen- 
eral theory of conferring office. The fact that, in regard to the appoint- 
ments of many higher officers, the Constitution provides that the Senate 
shall participate, indicates that some different considerations were con- 
sidered as involved in such appointments from those involved in the 
case of subordinate officers. It has not been our view, however, that 
this difference furnished any justification for disregarding direct, per- 
sonal qualifications, but only that it made it necessary to secure those 
qualifications in combination with such other capacity — and in many 
cases that might be named, with such views of policy — as would be 
necessary to insure harmony and vigor in the general administration. 

These reasons, as well as the very nature of a senatorial confirmation, 
to some extent, at least, exclude competitive tests from being applied 
to this class of appointees. The reform of the civil service as to such 
appointments, therefore, must be a question between the people and the 
Senate. And, if, through experience applied to the subordinates of the 
Departments, it shall be made clear that more regard for merit and less 
for politics will give more vigor and elevation to the service, it would be 
unjust to the people and to the Senate alike to doubt that the experience 
thus gained would soon secure a reform in all the higher spheres of offi- 
cial selection. We might hope even that the time would come when a 
Federal collector or postmaster in a great city, with no duties but dis- 
tributing the mails and collecting the revenues, would no more be 
allowed to interfere with city and State elections and conventions than 
a general in command of a fort or a commodore in command of a fleet 
is now allowed to practice such interference. 

In the meantime, the President can do no more than he has under- 
taken to do J that is, to first send in for confirmation the name of some 
person from among subordinates, when personal merit and the demands 
of the public service allow a nominee to be selected from such officers- 

But it is plain that, if the Senate shall not act upon the same policy 
as the President, as to persons requiring its confirmation, the President 
will be brought into frequeiit collisions with that body, upon the hap- 
pening of which he is almosrcom^led either to withdraw his nominee 
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or to unduly press a confirmation. This has been the main source of 
difficulty in most of the cases in which it has been declared that the 
President has not conformed to the rules as they are interpreted by 
those who have made the charges that the President has not been faith- 
ful to the spirit of his own rules. 

We are compelled to think it would be more hopeful for the reform of 
the civil service if the position of the President in this regard were bet- 
ter appreciated, and if the people were more aided in understanding how 
impossible it is that the reform should be fully carried out in this partic- 
ular, until the Senate and the President shall act upon the same gen- 
eral principles. 

Aiid these views, as well as those presented in answer to the objec- 
tion that the reform is too limited to be of much importance, have 
caused us to regard it as unfortunate that the portion of the rules which 
relates to ofi&cers requiring confirmation by the Senate should be pre- 
sented as involving either the whole method or even the most decisive 
portion of the reform adopted by the President. 

There was reason from the outset for thinking that, in this part of the 
new system where competitive examinations were not provided for, 
there would be the most imperfection and the slowest progress. It being 
beyond the power of thp President alone to fully carry it out in that 
particular, it seems to be as unjust as it is unwise to hold him alone 
responsible for falling below an ideal perfection. 

It is no part of our dutj'', perhaps, to bring to the attention of 
the people the amount of fidelity to their interests, and of resist- 
ance to solicitation and pressure, which are required on the part ot 
the President in sustaining civil service rules against favoritism ; but 
it is part of our duty to point out one of the greatest sources of peril 
to the reform inaugurated, and to any method of reforming the civil 
service, which is the spirit of impatience, the unreasonable expecta- 
tions, and the sweeping, unmerited censures which are so often found 
where candor, patience, and justice are needed. If the force of public 
censure could be concentrated as much upon those who, in so many 
places, exert an influence hostile to the true principles of civil service 
reform, as it is upon those who are called upon to withstand and 
overcome all these influences, we think the time of complete triumph 
would be very near at hand. When, in every State, city, and village, 
those desiring the best men, rather than the most active partisans for 
their officers, shall unite their voices and their influence for securing 
appointments for such men and in resisting those who oppose them, 
instead of uniting merely in a demand upon the President alone to 
achieve that reform, then, indeed, the end will be near and the road easy. 

THE SITUATION AND THE PEOSPECTS. 

Eegarded as a whole, the situation and the prospects may be stated 
as follows : 
1. The practicability of fairly conducting examinations as to the qual- 
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ities to be tested, and of fairly rating the results of competition, and of 
preserving reliable evidence of the same, has been established, 

2. It has been demonstrated that competitive examinations for en- 
trance to the public service will, besides diminishing evil influences in 
our politics generally, bring a better class of persons into that service 
and insure more eflaciency in administration. 

3. In regard to promotions, it has been shown that the method of 
competition maybe so united with the exercise of the proper authority of 
heads of offices or bureaus as to prevent the favoritism and discourage- 
ments too frequent under the old method of making promotions, and 
secure more fidelity and intelligence in the service. 

4. There will be needed for some time longer supervision and investi- 
gation, on the part of a Commission, in order to secure the appropriate 
application and adaptation of the principles of the new system to the 
the several parts of the service to which it may be applied. 

5. To arrest the new system now, when it has encountered all possible 
obstacles and has surmounted most of them, but has not had time to 
develop the experience required to exhibit the best application of its 
methods and the full results of its influence, would be in every way 
inconclusive and unfortunate. 

6. To carry on the reform for another year, there is needed an ap- 
propriation of $25,000, with the authority in the President to give 
therefrom a moderate compensatioa to any person employed, for the 
services rendered by virtue of such employment, whether such person 
be otherwise in the service of the Government or not. 

7. It is desirable that the appropriation should be in such language 
as to no longer leave doubt among the people whether it be the inten- 
tion of Congress to allow the new system a full and fair trial; for we 
are convinced that distrust on this point has, while greatly encouraging 
the elements of resistance and enfeebling those of support, in no small 
degree, increased the difficulties of the President and of this Commis 
sion. 

And, in addition to the increased prestige and vigor which an unmis- 
takable indorsement by Congress would impart to the new system, it 
is plain that (in the language of the President's message of December, 
1872,) " It will require the direct action of Congress to render the en- 
forcement of the system binding upon my [his] successors." 

We have now presented, as clearly as we have been able, and with 
that fullness which the occasion appeared to call for, the reasons and the 
facts which seemed necessary for an understanding of the action taken 
under the statute of 1871, for the reform of the civil service; and, 
in concluding this embarrassing portion of our duties, we cannot 
better express our convictions than by adopting the language of the high- 
est officers elected by the jpeople : " There is a public feeling in this country, 
founded in reason, comprehending the best interests of the country, 
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wMcli demands reform in the civil service;"* and " The elevation and 
purification of the civil service of the Government will be hailed with 
approval by the whole people of the United States."t 

DoRMAN B. Eaton. 

Samtjel Shellabarger. 

Dawson A. Walker. 

E. B. Elliott. 

Joseph H. Blackfan. 

David 0. Cox. 

Note. — The signature of Alexander G. Oattell, one of the members 
of the civil service commission, does not appear, in consequence of his 
absence. 

* Speeoli of Vice-President Wilson in the Senate, January, 1871. 
t Annual message of President Grant, December, 1870. 
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APPENDIX B. 

SPECIMENS OP EXAMINATION-PAPERS; BEING A COPY OP THOSE USED 
ON THE LAST DISTRICT EXAMINATIONS OF APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE SEVERAL EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

[Please to read the directions at the head of each sheet, and carefully comply with 
them.] 

LETTER AISTD BKIBP. 

Upon completing each paper, the candidate should note on ic the exact time he 
has been engaged upon it, and sign it. Upon completing the first five papers he 
should return them to the examiner. 

1. Write a letter, of about one page, in the space below, addressed to the head of 
the Department in which you seek an appointment, giving the date and place of 
your birth, your present legal residence and post-office address, and a statement of 
your education and of your occupations to the present time, especially such as, ia 
your opinion, have tended to fit you for a clerkship under Government. Sign the letter 
with your full name, fold it, and indorse upon it a summary or brief of its contents. 

This exercise is designed to show your skill in simple English composition. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Notation and numeration. 
The answers must bo written directly under the questions to which they pertain. 
Care must ie taken to insert the proper points. 

2. Write in figures the following numbers : 
Nineteen thousand and seventeen. 

Two thousand, and two thousandths. 

One million and one, and three millionths. 

Seven hundred and sixteen millions, four hundred and thirteen thousand, nine hun- 
dred and thirty-three, and decimal one million, one hundred and three thousand and 
six ten-millionths. 

3. Write at length the numbers expressed by the followinc fio-ures : 
98,705,001. ° ° 
17,000.09863. 

1,328,913.413. 
1,000,000.000001. 

Addition. 

4. Add the following columns of figures, 
proper columns : 



and write the footings underneath the 



|3,.%6,377 24 

6, 509, 473 43 

21,388,548 00 

12, 016, 675 39 
18, 825, 500 48 
11,734,834 50 
14, 256, 879 69 
14,462,932 37 

8, 869, 227 72 
5,372,630 72 
5, 547, 747 20 
6,67.5,411 60 
8, 874, 136 80 
9, 128, 728 30 
6, 555, 549 45 

9, 876, 483 97 

13, 763, 998 46 



.t2, 539, 561 80 
4,721,875 50 

15,674,875 68 
8,937,747 31 

13,911,987 30 
9, 013, 705 67 

11,231,695 26 

11, 910, 286 27 
7, 308, 155 53 

. 2, 878, 429 51 
4, 765, 266 23 
4,893,873 82 
.5,818,397 39 
7,857,161 06 
5, 567, 084 15 

10,511,328 19 
7, 686, 364 85 
4, 60i, 962 41 
4, 805, 864 23 
5, 816, 640 83 
7, 82.3, 418 61 
9, 883, 258 77 

10,164,206 05 
1, 999, 164 64 
1, 998, 348 35 
1, 992, 392 46 
1,992,504 98 
1, 989, 450 54 
994,041 33 

98, 768, 984 58 

18, 867, 432 21 
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Common and Hedmal fractions 

Give ihe operation at length, in each case. 

5. Add i and if. 

6. Multiply i by ^. 

7. Divide ~fi by -ft-. 

8. Subtract .11289 from .45. . 

9. Multiply .903 by .76598. 

10. Divide .0004 by .4. 

11. Convert f into a decimal fraction. 

12. Convert .9375 into a common fraction, and reduce it to its lowest terms. 

Miscellaneous examples. 

13. A government officer collected $24,728, on whicli he was entitled to a commission 
of f of one per cent. WLat was the amount of the commission 1 

Give the operation at length. 

14. An army fought two battles. In the iirst it lost 16 per cent, of the original num- 
ber, and in the second 12| per cent, of the remaining number, after which it mustered 
36,750 men. What was its original strength 1 

Give the operation at length. 

15. |2,975 is the interest at 7 per cent, per annum for 1 year, 7 mouths and 6 days on 
what amount, reckoning 360 days to the year ? 

Give the operation at length. 

16. By the act of March 3, 1873, the value of the pound sterling is fixed at $4.8665 in 
standard gold coin of the United States in all transactions taking place after January 
1, 1874. What amount in United States gold coin will be required to purchase a bill 
of exchange on London for £740 10s. 6(?., when exchange is quoted at If per cent. 
premium ? 

Give the operation at length. 

17. What amount in gold coin must be sold at a premium of 8f per cent, in order to 
purchase with the proceeds $13,750 in United States 5-20 bonds at 109J 1 

Give the operation at length. 

18. What is the cost of each of the following items, constituting part of a Soldier's 
ration : 

12 oz. of pork, at |17.50 per barrel; (200 lbs.) 
1 lb. 6 oz. of flour, at $6.86 per l)arrel ; (190 lbs.) 
2.4 oz. beans, at $2.10 per bushel ; (60 lbs.) 
1.6 oz. of rice, at $6.75 per 100 lbs. 
Give the operation at length. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

19. What are the principal points of difEerence between double-entry and single- 
entry book-keeping ? 

20. Name the principal books required in book-keeping. 

21. Give the journal entry on the books of James Smith of the following transaction : 
October 9, 1873, James Smith bought of Thomas Brown merchandise to the amount 

of $2,350, of which he paid $1,000 in cash, the remainder being charged to him on Brown's 
books. 

ACCOUNTS. 

22. John Thompson, postmaster at Thompsonville, on the 1st of July, 1873, owed 
the United States $98.54 ; July 9, 1873, he received from the Post-Oflice Department 
stamps of the value of $893, with which he was charged ; July 16 he collected for the 
Department a draft for $890 on the postmaster at Brownsville ; August 3 he paid a 
contractor the amount due him for a quarter's services, less a fine of $28.75 for neglect 
of duty, on a route the compensation of which was $900 per annum ; August 7 he paid 
a draft drawn on him by the Department for $489.53 ; September 30 he paid his own 
salary for the quarter at the rate of $1,200 per annum, and the quarterly salaries of 
four route-agents, at the rate of $900 per annum each. During the quarter he collected 
$22.75 on unpaid letters, $9.80 for postage on newspapers, and $89.43 for box-rents. 

State his account with the United States in the form below. 

OKTHOGEAPHY. 

23. Copy all of the following words, and correct the spelling of such of them as are 
incorrectly spelled : 

Separate, privelege, eligible, offerred, preferred, reoeit, neccessary, trafficking, at- 
tornies, moneys, foroeible, admittenoe, buisness, recollect, recoomend, feasible, commis- 
sary, oonsistaney, abreviate, govenor, indispensable, tremenduous, accomodate, griev- 
ious, ganger. 
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SYNTAX. 

Tlie exercises are not all incorrect. 

24. Copy all of the foUowiug sentences, and correct sucli as contain errors in syntax; 

Him wlio the money was received by should be held accountable. 

The difference between him and I is not great. 

Neither the President or Secretary were present. 

Which of the two courses is preferable ? 

He done his work very well. 

The two iirat Secretary's of the Treasury were Hamilton and Woloott. 

He writes more rapid than me, but my writing is the most legible of the two. 

No one can become a good clerk unless they are diligent. 

Wisdom, and not riches, procure esteem. 

The Chief Clerk learned him how to state the account. 

Passports to foreign countries are issued by the State Department. 

The data which was furnished was not sufficient. 

Exercise 25 is an interlined rough draught of a letter to be copied, which it is not 
practicable to reproduce here. 

HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND GOVERNMENT. 

Sistort/. 

26. When, by whom, and for what causes was the Declaration of Independence 
adopted? 

27. Name the thirteen original States. 

28. Name at least six of the principal battles of the Revolutionary War. 

29. Name the Presidents who were elected for two terms of office. 

30. At about what dates were steamboats, railroads, and telegraphs first used in the 
United States 1 

Geography. 

31. Name tlie States which border on the Atlantic Ocean and those which border on 
the Pacific. 

32. Name the States by or through which the Mississippi River flows. 

33. Name the three principal mountain ranges and the five largest rivers of the United 
States. 

34. What is the difference between latitude and longitude ? 

35. Give the proper definition of a peninsula and of a cape, and an example of each 
in the United States. 

Government. 

36. What do you mean by the Constitution of the United States? How can it be 
amended ? 

37. What is the difference between the method of selecting Senators of the United 
States and the method of selecting United States judges, and how do the tenures of 
these two classes of offices differ ? 

38. By whom are laws made in this country, and which is of the higher authority, a 
law or a constitution ? 

39. What is meant by trial by jury ? 

40. What instrument defines the powers of Congress, and what instrument the pow- 
ers of a State legislature ? 
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BEING A COPY OF QUESTIONS PUT ON AN EXAMINATION FOR PROMO 
TION, AND INTENDED TO INDICATE THE EXTENT TO WHICH SUCH 
QUESTIONS TURN ON DIRECT PRACTICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

Examination for second assistant examiners, Patent-Office, January 14, 1873. 

1. For what purpose does the law grant the protection of letters-patent ? 

2. On what is the law creating the Patent-Office and authorizing the issue of letters- 
patent founded ? 

3. What are letters-patent ? 

4. What is the duty of a second assistant examiner ? 

5. Upon taking up an application for examination, what are the points to be con- 
sidered ? 
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6. What is a caveat, and who may file one in the Office ? 

7. An application may be made for a patent for a device — 1st. Before the filing of a 
caveat by another party for the same invention. 2d. Alter the filing of the caveat, 
but within the year of its life. 3d. After the ex^jiration of the caveat, or 4th. It may 
be filed before the expiration of the caveat, but not allowed until after its expiration. 
In each of these cases, what should the examiner do ? 

8. Should a claim for a combination include the mechanism through which the ele- 
ments claimed co-operate ? 

9. Is the duplication of a known device ever patentable ? 

10. What authority may properly require a division of an application, and when 
should it be exercised ? 

11. State the generally-received theory of winds. 

12. How are railway-rails produced ? Describe the process by which railway-rails 
are produced from scrap or other iron. 

13. What is hard rubber, and what are its uses? 

14. What is tanning 1 Describe the process. Specify the materials used. 

15. Describe the construction and operation of the electrical apparatus by which gas 
is lighted in buildings. 

16. Specify the various motive powers in use. 

17. Describe the construction and operation of the common sewing-machines. 

18. Describe minutely how you would proceed in the examination of an application. 

19. What would you do when any doubtful question arose, of law or practice, in your 
examination of applications ? 

20. How does a locomotive draw its load, and what is the effect of increasing the 
surface of wheel and rail which come in contact ? 



APPENDIX D. 
INVESTIGATION OF A CHAEGE AGAINST A BOARD OF EXAMINEES. 

The following extracts will show the manner in which the Commission deals with 
complaints against the boards of examiners. The case referred to is the only instance 
in which a distinct charge of irregularity or injustice has been made. For obvious 
reasons the portions of the letters which would identify the complainant are omitted. 

In February last the complainant wrote to the board of examiners of the War De- 
partment, from his residence in Pennsylvania, as follows : 

Gentlemen : Your communication in regard to the examination on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary was received. 

You state that my average was 66.8, or 3.2 below the minimum standard. 

I cannot but regard your way of marking as arbitrary and unprincipled ; for you 
must either have disregarded the examination-papers entirely, or have given such 
unreasonable pre-eminence in importance to one or two points, in which I am conscious 
I was somewhat deficient, (writing,) as to entirely swamp the many points in which I 
am conscious I was proficient. 

I am speaking, gentlemen, from no bad motive, but from a sense of propriety and 

justice. 

«»«« «»» 

I feel, gentlemen, that if you had marked me according [to] the above standard, you 
would not have reported my average 66.8. 

I have a high regard for the present administration, but at the same time I will con- 
demn chicanery and injustice wherever they are found. 
Truly, (fee, 

The Commission on February 26, 1874, 

Besolved, That the complaint of * * * against the action of the board of 
examiners of the War Department be made the subject of examination by the Civil 
Service Commission, on the 4th day of March next, at their rooms, No. 1421 G street, 
third floor, at 2 o'clock p. m., and that * * * be requested to then 
appear before the Commission, or to make in writing a more specific statement of the 
grounds of his complaint against the examining board ; also, that the members of the 
examining board be requested to be present at the meeting ; and that the Secretary of 
the Commission be requested to notify the several persons above mentioned of the 
meeting. 

70S 
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The complainant did not attend, but in substance restated his case m writing. 
The members of the board of examiners attended at the time and place designated, 
and produced the original examination-papers of the complainant, and their markiogs 
thereon. These markings were investigated by the Commission, aided by the re- 
vision of another board of examiners, and by the chief examiner. This investigation 
brought the Commission to the conclusion that the original marking was tair and 
impartial. The rea.sons of this couclusion were explained in a letter to the complain- 
ant, to which he made the following reply : 

, Pa., 17(/i March, 1874. : 

Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt this day of your letter, accompanied by the 
report of the chief examiner, who was appointed by the Civil Service Commission 
to determine whether or not there were grounds for my complaint against the 
marking of the board of examiners for the War Department. 

I desire to express to the Commission my thanks for their promptness and impar- 
tiality, and at the same time my regrets for the groundless trouble which I have given 
them. 

Very respectfully, 

E. B. Elliott, Esq., 

Member and Seo'etary Civil Service Conwmsiori. 



.^ 
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I. Every application for appoiatmeut to a vacancy in'the lowest grade 
of any group in the offices of the collector and the surveyor of customs,, 
the naval officer, the apjjraiser, and the assistant treasurer of the United 
States in the city of New York, must be made in the handwriting of the 
applicant to the head of the office in which employment is desired. It 
must state : (1) the position to which the applicant desires to be ap- 
pointed ;* (2) place and date of birth ; (3) legal residence, and how long 
it has been such; (4) education; (5) occupation, past and present; (6) 
whether ever employed in the civil service, and, if so, when, how long, 
in what branch and capacity, and reasons for leaving the service; (7) 
whether ever in the regular or volunteer Army or Navy, and, if so, 
when, and in what organization and capacity ; (8) applicant's name in 

full. 

II. The applicant must certify to having composed and written the 
application without assistance ; to the truth of the statements which it 
contains ; to being a citizen of the United States, and faithful to the 
Union and the Constitution ; and, if ever in the regular or volunteer 
Army or Navy, to having been honorably discharged. 

III. Every application must be accompanied by a certificate, signed 
by two trustworthy and responsible persons, well known in the com- 

* The positions for which applications may be made in the several offices are : Col- 
lector's and surveyor's office : (1) inspector, at salary of |4 per day ; (2) clerk, at an- 
nual salary of |1,200; (3) weigher's clerk, at annual salary of $1,200; (4) ganger's clerk,, 
at annual salary of ^1,200 ; (5) night inspector, at a salary of $2.50per day, and clerk, 
at an annual salary of less than |1,200. 

Naval office : (1) clerk, at an annual salary of |1,200 ; (2) clerk, at an annual salary 
of less than $1,200. 

Assistant treasurer's office : (1) clerk, at an annual salary of $2,000 ; (2) clerk, at an. 
annual salary of $1,200 ; (3) clerk, at an annual salary of less than $1,200. 

Appraiser's office : (1) examiner, at an annual salary of $1,800; (2) clerk, verifier, or 
sampler, at an annual salary of $1,200 ; (3) clerk, verifier, or sampler, at an annual 
salary of less than $1,200 ; (4) openers and packers, at a salary of $3 per day. 
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munity iu wliich tliey reside, that the api)licant is i)ersoiiall.v well known 
to them to be of good moral character and of temperate and industrious 
habits, and to be faithful to the Union and tlie Constitution of the 
United States. 

IV. Every application must also be accompanied by the certificate of 
a practicing physician as to the applicant's general health and physical 
capacity to perform the duties of the position to which he desires to be 
appointed: Provided, however, that no appointment will be made to any 
position in active outdoor service unless a surgeon of the United States 
niarluehospitar service shall certify that he has made a physical exam- 
ination of' the applicant and found him fit for such position. Such sur- 
geon's examination may be postponed until required by the nominating 
officer. 

V. Applications filed previously to the adoption of these regulations 
must be renewed or perfected in accordance therewith to entitle them 
to consideration. No applications for appointment as day or night in- 
spectors m the custom-house from persons under twenty-one years of 
age, or for other positions under these regulations from persons under 
eighteen years of age, willlDe'considefed. In compliance with § 1031 of 
the Treasury Regulations now in force, persons o^er forty-five years of 
age are not eligible to any group the lowest grade of which is confined 
to persons receiving an annual salary of less than $1,800. This prohibi- 
tion, however, shall not be applied to those who have been honorably 
discharged from the service and are otherwise qualified. 

VI. All applications upoji their receipt will be carefully examined by 
the board of exaniiners, and those which do not conform in every par- 
ticular to the foregoing requirements, and such as show that the appli- 
cants are manifestly not qualified for the duties of the position desired, 
will be rejected and the applicants so notified. All other applicants will 
be designated as eligible for examination, and will be so notified. Inas- 
much as applications are to be made in writing, and each case is to be 
decided upon its merits, personal importunity will have no weight. 

VII. Not less than fl\'e days prior to each examination, a notification 
to appear at a time and place to be stated will be mailed to the eligible 
candidates, unless it shall be found impracticable to examine all of them, 
in which case a practicable number will be selected under the second 
regulation for the civil service, promulgated April 16, 1872,' and notified 
to appear for examination. Those not selected for examination will re- 
main on the eligible list. If any person notified to appear shall be un- 
able to do so on account of sickness or other causes, he must promptly 
advise the board of examiners, in person or by mail, of his inability to 
attend, and his name will remain upon the eligible list ; but any person 
attending an examination will not be allowed to subsequently plead sick- 
ness or other disabling causes as an excuse for defects in examination. 

VIII. All candidates for appointment to positions the annual salary 
of which is $1,200 or more, who shall appear in accordance with such 



AQtiftcatioji, will be subjected to a competitive .writteA exaiiaiiiation upon 
the following subjects: (1) Copying from dictation; (2) arithmetic: funda- 
mental rules, fractions, proportion, percentage. and interest, reduction ,- 
(3) elements of accounts and bookkeeping; (4) geogr^aphy, history, and 
government: general questions, principally such as relate to the United 
States ; (5) elements of English grammar, chiefly orthography and syi;- 
tax ; (6) writing and briefing letters ; and (7) penmanship. 

Candidates for appointment to positions the salary of which is less 
than$l,2Q0 will be examined in like mannfer upon the following sub- 
jects: (1) Penmanship ; (2). copying; (3) elements of English grammar, 
chiefly orthography and syntax; and (4) fundamental rules of arith- 
metic. 

Proficiency in penmanship, orthography, and punctuation will be 
determined principally by a review.of the examination papers, and as far 
as possible the examination in all the branches will be confined to prac- 
tical exercises. 

In examinations for appointments to positions requiring special or 
technical knowledge, such additions may be made by the board of exam- 
iners to the list of subjects as the nature of the case may require. 

For temporai-y employment, to meet casual exigencies in the public 
business, or for special service as experts, ap|)ointments may be made 
without examination, but no such appointment shall be made for a term 
exceeding three months, which may be specially extended for a similar 
term only ; and no such appointment shall be made to any regular or 
permanent position. 

IX. The various subjects of tlie examination may be subdivided, if 
thought desirable, into classes, and to each subject or class a relative 
weight, according to its importance in the examination, will be assigned 
by each board of examiners. The mode of ascertaining the result of the 
ex,amination will be as follows : The degree of accuracy with which each 
question shall be. answered will, first be marked by the board on a scale 
,ot 100. The aver^jge of the marks given to the answers to the questions 
in each subject or class will next be .ascertained. Each average will 
then be multiplied by the number indicating the relative weight of the 
subject or class, aad the sum of the products will be divided by the sum 
of the relative weights; the quotient will determine the candidate's 
standing in the examination. Relative weight will be assigned, not 
merely to the special qualifications of the candidates, but to their general 
aptitude, as shown in the course of examination. Candidates will be 
examined during office hours, and in no case will their examination be 
continued more than one day. 

, X. The board of examiners will prepare a list of the persons exam- 
ined in the order of their excellence, as proved by such examination, 
beginning with the highest, and will then certify to the head of the office 
the names standing at the head of such list, not exceeding three. When 
more than one appointment is to be made the vacancies will be num- 



bered, and the first three names will be certified for the first vacancy, 
the remaining two and the fourth for the second vacancy, the remaining 
two and the fifth for the third vacancy, and so on for the whole number 
x>f vacancies ; but if, after selecting one of any three certified for ap- 
pointment, the head of the office shall object to another presentation of 
•either of the remaining names, it shall not be again certified. 

XI. The examination papers of any candidate who shall have passed 
a minimum standard of seventy-five per centum, but who shall fail to be 
appointed, will, if requested by the candidate, be brought into competi- 
tion with those candidates who shall compete for vacancies of the same 
class and nature occurring within one year : Provided, however, That the 
candidate shall not have been specially objected to by the head of the 
office under the last preceding regulation. So candidate who, upon 
examination, has been marked below the minimum will be allowed to 
again compete within one year from the date of such examination, unr 
less for admission to a lower group. 

XII. All examination papers will be filed, and will at all times be 
open to the inspection of those interested, under such restrictions as 
may be imposed by the head of the office. 

XIII. There shall be one examining board for all appointments and 
promotions under these rules in the offices of the collector, surveyor, and 
naval officer, which shall consist of the surveyor and one representative 
to be nominated, each by the collector and the naval officer, and three 
alternates to be nominated, one each by the collector, the naval officer, ' 
and the surveyor: Provided, however, That in examinations for positions 
in the surveyor's office, the surveyor'^s-altemate shall act on such board- 
The examining boards, in the offices of the assistant treasurer and the 
appraiser, shall consist of three persons, with three alternates to be 
nominated by the assistant treasurer and the appraiser, respectively. 
All nominations as members and alternates on the examining boards 
shall be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury for his approval. 
The heads of the several offices shall constitute a board of revision and 
appeal, which, upon appeal from any person examined, or from any 
member of an examining board, shall revise the decision of said board. 

XIV. Whenever the head of an office shall notify the board of exam- 
iners for such office that a vacancy, wliich he desires to fill, exists in 
any grade above the lowest, not excepted from the rules and regulations 
for the civil service, the board will fix a time for holding an examination 
for the purpose, arul, at least five days before the same is to take place, 
will cause a notice to be posted in a conspicuous place in the office, stat- 
ing the grade and group of the vacancy, the date of the examination, 
and that the vacancy is to be filled by a competitive examination of ap- 
plicants from the next lower grade, unless none in such lower grade be 
found qualified, when tlipse in the next lower grade may compete, or if 
there be none in any of th^ lower grades qualified, competition will be 
open to applicants. In any examination for promotion, if the competi- 



tors from tbe next lower grade shall not exceed three in number, the 
board may, at its discretion, open the competition to the next lower 
grade, or below, as they may deem best ; and furthermore, if such 
promotion would probably occasion vacancies requiring other promo- 
tions, the board may combine in one the necessary examinations for such 
promotions. Ko person who has been examined in any grade for pro- 
motion and failed to receive such promotion shall again be admitted to 
examination within six mouths, but in the mean time his general aver- 
age, as ascertained by such examination, may be brought into compe- 
tition, as provided in Kegulatiou XI. 

XY. The examination will be held upon the general siibjects fixed for 
examinations for admission to the lowest grade of the group, and upon 
such other subjects as the general nature of the business of the ofiflce, 
and the special nature of the position to be filled, may seem to the board 
of examiners to require. Due weight will be given to the efficiency with 
which the several candidates shall have previously performed their 
duties in the office ; but no one who shall fail to pass a minimum stand- 
ard of seventy-five per centum in the written examiuation will be certi- 
fied for appointment. 

XVI. If uo applicants from within the group shall be found com])e- 
tent, an examination will be held of all who shall make application, in 
accordance with the regulations governing applications for admission to 
the office, after due public notice by the head of the office. The exami- 

•nation will be conducted in accordance with the provisions for admission 
to the office, as required by the fourth rule for the civil service, promul- 
gated December 19, 1871, but the nature of the examination will be the 
same as in any jtrevious examination for the same vacancy. 

XVII. The list of names from which the appointment is to be made 
will be prepared and certified in the manner provided for admission to 
the lowest grade. 

XVIII. Persons employed in any of tlie offices to which these rules 
are applicable may be transferred, without examination, from one office 
to a grade no higher in another office, with the consent of the heads of 
the respective offices, and the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

XIX. Under the provisions of Eule II, of August 5, 1873, and the 
opei-ation of these regulations^ the power of suspension and of recom- 
mendation for discharge from the service shall remain with the nomi- 
nating officer unrestricted. If, however, in his judgment it be deemed 
advisable, he may direct any person in his department to be cited before 
the regular examining board, and such board shall examine into and 
report upon the qualifications, efficiency, and general fitness for the posi- 
tion held, or for anj' position in the same or a lower grade, of the person 
so cited to appear. And furthermore, any person in the service engaged 
in active out-door duties, may be cited to appear before a surgeon of 
the United States marine hospital service, and be examined by such 
surgeon as to the physical'^bilities of such person to perform the duties 
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of the position occupied or of a position of less exposure, if otherwise 
qjiallfled. 

XX. The sessions of the examining hoards shall not be open to the 
public, but the board of revision and appeal may select such number of 
prominent citizens as may be deemedadvisable, who shall have freeac- 
«ess,to the examining rooms, and who shall take no part in the conduct 
of the examination, but may, by inspection and inquiry, assure them- 
selves regarding its thoroughness and impartiality, and may publicly 
certify the results of their inspection. 

SEVENTH RULE FOE THE CIVIL SERVICE, UNDER THE EXECUTIVE 
ORDER OE APRIL 16, 1872. 

The appointment of all persons entering the civil service in accordance 
with these regulations (excepting persons appointed by the President, 
by and witli the advdce and consent.of the Senate, postmasters and per- 
sons appointed to any position in a foreign country) shall be made for a 
probationary term of six months, during which the conduct and capacity 
of such persons shall be tested ; and if, at the end of such probationary 
term, satisfactory proofs of their fitness shall have been furnished by 
the board of examiners to the head of the department in which they 
shall have been employed during said term, they shall be reappointM. 

FOURTH REGULATION FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE UNDER THE EXECU- 
TIVE ORDER OF APRIL 16, 1872. 

The appointment of persons to be employed exclusively in the secret 
service of the government, also of persons to be emploj^ed as translators,, 
stenographers, or private secretaries * * * may be excepted from 
the operation of these rules. 

NINTH RULE FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE UNDER THE EXECUTIVE ORDER 

OF APRIL 16, 1872. 

Any person who, after long and faithfal service in a department, shall 
be incapacitated by bodily or mental infirmity for the efilcient discharge 
of the duties of his position, may be appointed by the head of the de- 
partment, at his discretion, to a position of less responsibility in the 
same department. , 

SEVENTH RULE FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE UNDER THE EXECUTIVE 
ORDER OF AUGUST 5, 1873. 

Applicants for appointment a^ cashiers of collectors of customs, 
cashiers of assistant treasurers, cashiers of postmasters, superintendents 
of money-order divisions in post-offices, and other custodians of large 
sums of public money, for whose fidelity another officer has given official 
bonds, may be appointed at discretion ; but this rule shall not apply to 
any appointment to a position grouped below the grade of assistant 
teller. 



GROUPING. 
OFFICES OF COLLECTOR AND SUEYEYOR. 

Group A. 
Grade 1. — Deputy collectors. 

2. — Deputy surveyors and clerks whose annual salary is $2,500 

or more. 
3. — Clerks whose annual salary is $2,000 or more, but less than 

$2,500; 
4.^Clerks whose annual salary is $1,800 or more, but less than 

$2,000. 
5. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,600 or more, but less than 

$1,800. 
6. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,400 or more, but less than 

$1,600. 
7. Clerks whose annual salary is $1,200 or more, but less than 

$1,400. 

Group B. 
Grade 1. — Weighers. 

2. — Assistant weighers and clerks whose annual salary is $1,600 

or more. 
3. — Assistant weighers and clerks whose annual salary is $1,200 

or more, but less than $1,600. 

Group C. 
Grade 1. — Gangers. 

2. — Assistant gangers and clerks whose annual salary is $1,200 

or more. 

Group D. 

Inspectors of customs. / 

Group E. 

!Night inspectors and clerks whose annual salary is less than 
$1,200. 

KAVAL OFFICE. 

Group A. 

Grade 1. — Deputy naval officers. 

2, — Clerks whose annual salary is $2,500 or more. 

3. — Clerks whose annual salary is $2,000 or more, but less than 

$2,500. 
4. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,600 or more, but less than 

$2,000. 
5. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,200 or more, but less than 

$1,600. 
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Group B. 

Clerks whose annual salary is less than $1,200. 

OFFICE OF THE APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Group A. 

Examiners of merchandise. 

Group B. 

Grade 1. — Clerks whose annual salary is $2,000 or more. 

2. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,800 or more, but less than 

$2,000. " ■ 

3. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,600 or more, but less than 

$1,800. 
4. — ClerkSj verifiers, and samplers whose annual salarj- is $1,400 

or more, but less than $1,600. 
5. — Clerks, verifiers, and samplers whose annual salary is $1,200 

or more, but less than $1,400. 

Group C. 

Clerks, verifiers, and samplers whose annual salary is less 
than $1,200. 

Group D. 

Openers and packers. 

OFFICE OP THE ASSISTANT TREASURER. 

Group A. 

Grade 1. — Officers and clerks whose annual salary is $3,000 or more. 

2. — Officers and clerks whose annual salary is $2,500 or more, but 

less than $3,000. 
3. — Officers and clerks whose annual salary is $2,000 or more, but 

less than $2,500. 

Group B. 

Grade 1.— Clerks whose annual salary is $1,800 or more, but less than 
$2,000. 
2. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,600 or more, but less than 

$1,800. 
3. — Clerks whose annual salary is $1,400 or more, but less than 

$1,600. 
4.— Clerks whose annual salary is $1,200 or more, but less than 
$1,400. 

Group C. 

Clerks whose animal salary is less than $1,200. 



47th Congress, ) SENATE. i , / Eepobt 

1st Session. ) /2 \ ]S'o. 576. 



IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



May 15, 1882.— Ordered tp'be printed. 



Mr. Pendleton, from the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment, submitted the following 

EEPORT: 

[To accompany bill S. 133.] 

' The Cdmmittee on Civil Service and Betrenehment, , to wHich was referred 
' the hill (S. 133) to regiilate and improve the civil seriiice of the United 
States, siibmits the following report : ! 

The growth x>f our country from 350,000 Square niiles to 4,000,000, 

the increase of population from 3,000,000 to 60,000,000, the addition of 

twenty-five States, imperial in size and capabilities, have caused a cor- 

, responding development of the machinery and faculties of the g(iyern- 

', meht. ', I '.,','' ' 

In the beginning — even so late as 1801 — there were 906 post-offices ; 
now there are 44,848. Then there were 69 custom-houses ; noV there 
are 135. Then the revenues were less than $3,00(),000; nciw they' are 
f 400,000,000. Then our ministers to foreign countries W^pe 4; how 
they are 33. Then our consuls were 63; now they are 7^8:" Then less 
than 1,000 nien suficed to administer the government ; iioW iilat6 than 
100,000 are needed. Then one man might personally ktiow', appoint 
; on their merits, supervise the performance of their duties, and for suffi- 
cient cause remove all the officers; now, no single hunlah being, lip Wever 
great his iutelligiSllce, discrimination, industry, eiidiiraiilce, devotion, 
even if relieved of every other duty, can possibly, unaided, select and 
retain in official station those best fitted to discharge ^he inany aind 
varied and delicate functions, of the government. 

THE GROWTH OP THE GOVERNMENT, AND ITS EFFECT O^ T^E ' OrVTL 

SERVICE. ' ' , : \''''' "■'"' y 

A master hand has sketched the growth of the country and govefli- 
ment, and its effect on the civil service.* The coihmittee, aqkiid'wledg- 
ing the obligation, here as elsewhere, draws largely pu eV^ry 'source' pf 
' information or description. .], ,'\'' " ' ' 

To the enormous and varied increase of duties ahd responsibilities 
arising out of the exigencies of the ever-expanding govepnmental action, 
' there is added ah element of embarraSsmerit and coinplicated labbr 
not dreamed of by those who framed the governule'nt! ' ' Political con- 
siderations have come to play tlie most important p4rt in the distribu- 

^ — i! "■' ) "M! 

* Hon. Henry L. Dawes, of Masssachusettsi ■ . i^ j i; y 
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tion of the vast patronage. It boots not to consider the origin of the 
evil, or the responsibility of one party more than another. The fact is 
confessed by all observers and commended by some that " to the vic- 
tors belong the spoils;" that with each new administration comes the 
business of distributing patronage among its friends. 

THE SPOILS SYSTEM — ITS BFPi;CT ON THE PRESIDENT. 

It has come to pass that the work of i^aying political debts and dis- 
charging political obligations, of rewarding personal friends and pun- 
ishing personal foes, is the first to confront each President on assuming 
the duties of his office, and is ever present with him even to the last 
moment of his official term, giving him no rest and little time for the 
transaction of any other business, or for the study of any higher or 
grander problems of statesmanship. He is compelled to give daily 
audience to those who personally seek place, or to the army of those who 
back them. He is to do what some predecessor of his has left undone, 
or to undo what others before him have done ; to put this man up and 
that man down, as the system of political rewards and punishments 
shall seem to him to demand. Instead of the study of great questions 
of statesmanship, of broad and comprehensive administrative policy^ 
either as it may concern this particular country at home, or the rela- 
tions of this great nation to the other nations of the earth, he must de- 
vote himself to the petty business of weighing in the balance the pohti- 
cal considerations that shall deterniine the claim of this friend or that 
political supporter to the jiossession of some office of profit or honor 
under him. 

The office of Chief Magistrate has undergone in practice a radical 
change. The President of the Republic created by the Constitution in 
the beginning, and the Chief Magistrate of to-day, are two entirely 
different public functionaries. There has grown up such a perversion 
of the duties of that high office, such a prostitution of it to ends un- 
worthy the great idea of its creation, imposing burdens so grievous, 
and so degrading of all the faculties and functions becoming its occu- 
pant, that a change has already come in the character of the govern- 
ment itself, which, if not corrected, will be permanent and disastrous. 
Thus hampered and beset, the Chief Magistrate of this nation wears 
out his term and his life in the petty services of party, and in the be- 
stowal of the favors its ascendancy commands. He gives daily audi- 
ence to beggars for place, and sets in judgment upon the party claims 
of contestants. 

The Executive Mansion is besieged, if not sacked, and its corridors 
and chambers are crowded each day with the ever-changing, but never- 
ending, throng. Every Chief Magistrate, since the evil has grown to 
its present proportions, has cried out for deliverance. Physical endur- 
ance, even, is taxed beyond its power. More than one President is be- 
lieved to have lost his life from this cause. The spectacle exhibited of 
the Chief Magistrate of this great nation, feeding, like a keeper, his 
flock, the hungry, clamorous, crowding, jostling multitude which daily 
gathers around the dispenser of patronage, is humiliating to the patriotic 
citizen interested alone in national progress and grandeur. Each Presi- 
dent, whatever may be his political associations, however strong may 
be his personal characteristics, steps into a current, the force of which 
is constantly increasing. He can neither stem nor control it, much less 
direct his own course, as he is buffeted and driven hither and thither 
by its uncertain and unmanageable forces. 
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Tlie necessity of good administration imperatively demands a cliange. 
Personal attention to considerations which should control Executive 
action in the disposition of patronage, and in the selection of officials 
is coming to be an impossibility ; and political control, as the guide to 
such action, is coming to be fraught with demoralization and peril to 
the republic. The Executive must be lifted out of this current or be 
carried away by it. 

ITS EFFECT ON CONGRESSMEN. 

The malign influence of political domination in appointments to office 
is wide- spread, and reaches out from the President himself to all possi- 
ble means of approach to the appointing power. It poisons the very 
air we breathe. Ko Congressman in accord with the dispenser of power 
can wholly escape it. It is ever present. When he awakes in the 
morning it is at his door, and when he retires at night it haunts his 
chamber. It goes before him, it follows after him, and it meets him on 
the way. It levies contributions on all the relationships of a Congress- 
man's life, summons kinship and friendship and interest to its aid, and 
imposes upon him a work which is ncA^er finished and from which there 
is no release. Time is consumed, strength is exhausted, the mind is 
absorbed, and the vital forces of the legislator, mental as well as phys- 
ical, are spent in the never-ending struggle for offices. 

GIVING OFFICES IN CHARITY. 

It has come to be a wide-spread belief that the public service is a 
charitable iu.'^titution, furnishing employment to the needy and a home 
to those adrift. Employment is sought of the government because it 
cannot be found elsewhere, and to escape actual want. The number 
of those who thus crowd all avenues of approach to places in the pub^ 
lie service is constantly on the increase, and is daily becoming more 
importunate. 

The late Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Windom) is reported to have 
said that five-sixths of the applicants for office, while he ad ministered the 
Treasury, based their demands not on merit, or fitness, or character, but 
on their poverty and incapacity otherwise to obtain a livelihood. This 
class of place-seekers follows the public service everywhere and the 
public man in every position, who has influence to exert or a place to 
fill. Ko one can stop his ears to its pitiful cry or resist its importuni- 
ties. And every one who walks the streets of Washington, or dwells 
within the shadow of the government service anywhere in this land, is 
pressed into the work of dispensing charity, through the emoluments of 
official position. 'So one can criticise the motive which prompts the 
pressure of this class of applicants for office upon the appointing power, 
but every one must see that to yield to that pressure is to subordinate 
the demands of the public service to the claims of charity, and to lose 
' sight of the exigencies of the government and the standard of excel- 
lence in those who serve it, in the vain attempt to make it an almoner 
to the needy. As a rule such appointees are neither capable nor willing 
to render service to the government. They expect to repay personal 
influence by active political partisan service. 

GENERAL RESULT. 

Without multiplying words, this much is perfectly patent : 

1. That in the growth and expansion of the nation the appointing 
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power is taxed beyond the possibility of personal attention to the re- 
quirements of ofScial position's, increased a hundred fold in number, 
and manifold in the variety and responsibility of the duties to be per- 
jEbrmed. i 

2. That in the discharge of this, the highest of all executive functions, 
political influences and compensations have come to dominate and te) 
subordinate all other considerations ; and the distribution of ofBcis,! 
spoils has come to be the lawful prerogative of political ascendency. 

3. Ofllces have come to be sought and bestowed as so many chari- 
ties, furnishing support to the needy and exacting a return of partisan 
giei'vice. and not as so many trusts imposing duties on the holders. 

This is an absolute departure from the purposes for which official 
positions in the government were created, and is fraught with evil,; It 
prostitutes the appointing power to ignoble ends and degrades the serv;-; 
ice of the State to the level of compensation for service of party, or 
of a refuge from failure in all other services. It loads the Chief Magisi 
trate with burdens too grievous to be borne, and he staggers and stum- 
bles beneath them. Under it official positions are bought and sold^ 
and the price is political servitude.. Because of it honest but mistaken 
poverty is indi^ced to foregO; the comforts and independence which re- 
ward honorable toil, and becomes a suppliant for the official crumbs 
which fall from the table of some political master. ,: 

EARLY PRACTICE AS TQ REMOVALS PROM OFPICE. 

These abuses have grown out of a system comparatively new in par 
government. Appointments because of special fitness and removals 
for cause were the rule in its early history. • 

During the eight years of General Washington's adminiStratibii 
there were only nine removals, and all for cause. Mr. Adams made 
nine removals also, but it is believed that none were because of a dif- 
ference of political opinion. Mr. Jefferson removed only thirty -nine 
office-holders, and he repeatedly and solemnly declared that not one was 
removed because the incumbent belonged to a political party different 
from his own. Mri Madison, during eight years, made five removals.: 
Mr. Monroe, during eight years, made nine, and Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, during four .years, made but two. ' 

Thte Select Committee on Eetrenchment, appointed by the House of 
Eepresentatives in 1868, made this statement : 

Of course these reaorals were among the class of officers which required oonflrina^ 
tion by the Senate ; but if we should inquire concerning 'the inferior officers who are 
within the-sebpe of the bill herewith reported we should find that the number of re- 
mpvalfs was eyen less in, ^rppfiition to the wholje. These oflSjeers were selected with 
great care, and for tn«ir fitness to discharge tlje duties reqviired of thenOi and retained 
their places although their chiefs might be removed. The committee have inquired 
from the sources of information accessible, but have ndt learned of a single removal 
among this class of iDferi-or-offlcers, dxcept.fop cause, from the commencement of this 
administration of President Washington tp the accession of President Jackson; > i ' 

BISTQRy OF :^PPORTS, TO SUPPLANT SPOILS SYSTEM BY MEBIl 
'.,... SYSTEM. , , . ' . - , 

The history of the effort to correct the evils of the system which was 
then introduced is very intei;esting. 

So strong was the conviction of Congress of the necessity of a change, 
even as early as 1853 and 1855, that it then passed acts requiring, ex- 
aminations for admission into the public service in the departihent'sat 
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Washington ; and the substance of those acts are embraced in section 
161 of the Kevised Statutes. The examinations provided for — com- 
monly called pass examinations — are still made, in form at least, as a 
condition for appointment in those departments. They are not re- 
quired to be made for any ofiice outside of Washington, and they were 
always in their nature defective and inadequate. Being isolated and 
independent in each department, they provide no uniform rule of ad- 
mission. The examiners are subordinates, without the power of the 
Executive or of Congress to sustain them, and cannot withstand the 
pressure of parties and great ofScials. The persons examined are not 
all those who apply, but only the personal or partisan favorites of those 
wielding political influence, whom the head of the department allows 
to go before the examining board. There is no competition by which 
the best can be selected, but simply examinations of each separately, 
and of course comparison of m.erit is excluded. 

While, in a limited degree useful, these examinations failed to remedy 
the evils at which they were aimed, as they before had failed in Great 
Britain. Eecognizing these evils. President Grant declared, in his mes- 
sage of December, 1870 : 

That there is no duty -which so ruuch emliarrasses the Executive and heads of de- 
partments as that of apjiointment, nor is there any such thankless labor imposed on 
Senators aud Representatives as tbat of findiug places for constituents. The present 
system dots not secure the best men, and often not even fit men for the public places. 
The elevation and purification of the civil service of the government will be bailed 
with approval by the whole peo^ile of the United States. 

Moved doubtless by this message. Congress passed an act on March 
3, 1871, which contains the following language : 

The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for the admission of per- 
sons into the civil service of the United States as may best promote the efficiency 
thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, health, char- 
acter, knowledge, and ability for the brau.ch of service into w&ich he seeks to enter; 
and for this purpose he may employ suitable persons to conduct such inquiries, and 
may prescribe their duties, and establish regulations for the conduct of persons who 
may receive appointments in the civil service. 

This provision now constitutes the 1753d section of the Revised Stat- 
utes. 

An appropriation was made by Congress duriug two years for carry- 
ing into effect the purposes of this law. President Grant appointed a 
civil service commission, which, under various limitations and einlvar- 
rassments, caused a system of competitive examinations open alike to 
all persons, and uniform in the departments, to be enforced for two or 
three years, by which the qualifications of applicants for ofl&ce were tested. 
It was applied to promotions, as well as to original admissions, to the 
public service, and tested practical and not merely theoretical qualifi- 
cations. 

On the 18th of April, 1871, President Grant sent a message to Con- 
gress, approved by every member of his Cabinet, adopting the state- 
ment of the results of such competitive examinations. 

(1.) They have, on an average, where examinations apply, given persons of superior 
capacity and character to the service of the government, and have tended to exclude 
unworthy anplic'tnts. 

(a.) They have developed more energy in the discharge of duty, and more ambition 
to acquire information cunnected with official functions on tho part of those in the 
service. 

(3.) They have diminished the unreasonable solicitation and pressure which numerous 
applicants and their friends, competing for appointments, have before brought to bear 
upon the departments in the direction of favoritism. 

(4.) They have, especially where competition applies, relieved the heads of departments 
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andof bureaus, to a large extent, of the necessity of devoting to persons soliciting places 
for themselves or for others time which was needed for official duties. 

(.5.) They have madeit more practicable to dismiss from the service those who came 
in under the civil service examinations, when not found worthy, than it was or is to, 
dismiss the like unworthy persons who had been introduced into the service through 
favor or dictation. 

(6.) They have diminished the intrigue and pressure, before too frequent, for causing 
the removal of worthy persons for the mere purpose of bringing other, perhaps ia- 
ferior, persons into the service. 

And. he added : 

Herewith I transmit the report of the Civil Service Commibsion. If sustained by Con- 
gress, I have no doubt the rules can, after experience gained, be so improved, and en- 
forced as to still more materially benefit the public service and relieve the Executive, 
members of Congress, and the heads of departments from influences prejudicial to good 
administration. The rules, as they have hitherto been enforced, have resulted bene- 
ficially, as is shown 61/ the opinions of ihe members of the Cabinet and their subordinates in, 
the dejyartments, and in that opinion I concut. 

In his annnal message of December 7, 1874, President Grant again 
appealed to Congress for an appropriation of $25,000 to carry this bene- 
ficial system into effect, but he appealed in vain. The result was that 
competitive anduniform examinations, open to every citizen, irrespective 
of his opinions, and in which the most worthy only could win appoint- 
ments, were suspended, and the practine of the departments, as a con- 
sequence, fell back upon the individual examination of mere partisan 
and ofacial favorites, under the 164th section of the Eevised Statutes. 
It was, therefore. Congress and not the Executive which arrested the 
new system based on character, capacity, and common justice. 

Such was the situation upon the election of President Hayes. He re- 
quested api)ropriations for this purpose in his last two annual mes- 
sages. The failure of Congress to make them has prevented the re- 
sumption of the regular work of the commission appointed by President 
Grant and still in nominal existence. In his message of December, 1879, 
Piesident Hayes, referring to the statutes of 18i53 and ISo.j, says : 

These statutes are a decision by Congress that examinations of some sort as to at- 
tainments and capacity are necessary to the well-being of the public service. The 
important questions since the enactment of these laws have been as to the character 
of cliese examiuations, and whether official favor and partisan influence or common 
right and merit were to control the access to the examinations. In practice these ex- 
aminations have not always been open to worthy citizens'generally, who might wish to 
be examined. Official favoritism and partisan influence, as a rule, appear to have 
designated those who alone were permitted to go before the examining boards, subjecting 
even the examiners to a pressure from the friends of the candidates very difficult to 
resist. As a consequence, the standard of admission fell below what the public inter- 
est required. It was almost inevitable that a system which provided for various sep- 
arate boards of examiners, with no common supervision or uniform methods of pro- 
cedure, should result in confusion, inconsistency, and inadequate tests of capacity 
Mghiy detrimental to the public interests. 

This message further states' that under all the limitations and embar- 
rassments incident to a want of appropriations, further trials had been 
made of the system of open competitive examinations inaugurated under 
President Grant, both at Washington and in the post-office and custom- 
house at the city of New \ork, and to some extent elsewhere : and sets 
forth their practical effects in the following language : 

111 eveiy instance tliey have been found to be as salutary as they are stated to have 
been under the administration of my predecessor. I think the economy, purity, and 
efficiency of the public service would be greatly promoted by their systematic intro- 
duction, wherever practicable, throughout the eu tire civil "service of the government, 
together with ample provision for their general supervision, in order to secure consist- 
ency and uniform jusiioe. The reports from the Secretary of the Interior, from the 
Postmaster-General, from the postmaster in the city of New York, where snch exami- 
nations have been some time on trial, and also from the collector of the port, the naval 
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■olScer, and the surveyor at that city, and from the po8tma8ter8 and collectors of sev- 
eral of the larger cities, show that the competitive system, where applied, has in various 
■ways contributed to improve the public service. The reports show that the result has 
^een salutary in a marked degree, and that the genei-al application of similar rules could not 
Jaifio he- of decided benefit to the pnWr service. » » j deem it" my duty to renew the 
recommendation contained in my annunl message of 1877, request! ug Congress to make 
the necessary appropriations for'the resumption of the work of the civil sorviee com- 
mission. 

This recommendatiou ^Tas renewed iu the annual message of Decem- 
ber, 1880, in the following words : 

I am persuaded that the facilities which such a commission will afford for testing 
the titness of those who apply for ofiBce will uot only be as welcome a relief to mem- 
bers of COTgreas as it will be to the President and heads of departments, but that it 
will also greatly tend to remove the causes of embarrassment which now inevitably 
and constantly attend the conflicting claims of patronage between the legislative and 
-executive departments. The most effective check upon the pernicious compefition of 
influence ana official favoritism in the bestowal of office will be the substitution of an 
■open competition of merit between the applicants, in which every one can make his 
■own record, with the assurance that his success will depend upon this alone. 

In an article in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1877, written by James 
A. Garfield, the following language is used : 

One-third of the working hours of Senators and Representatives is hardly sufficient 
to meet the demands made upon them in reference to appointments to oflfice. * » * 

The present system » * * impairs the efiiciency of the legislators ; ' * * it 
-degrades the civil service ; ' ' * it repels from the service those high and manly 
<inalities which are so necessary to a pure and efficient administration ; and finally, it 
debauches the public mind by holding up public office as the reward of mere party 
seal. 

T9 reform this service is one of the highest and most imperative duties of statesmanship. 

And in a speech delivered in the House of Representatives, on the 
14th of March, 1870, Mr. Garfield used these words ; not less significant 
now than when first uttered : 

We press such appointments upon the departments ; we crowd the doors ; we fill 
the corridors ; Senators and Representatives throng the offices and bureaus until the 
public business is obstructed ; the patience of officers is worn out, and sometimes for 
fear of losing their places by our influence they at last give vvay, and appoint men, 
nor. because they are fit for their positions, but because we ask it. There, Mr, Chair- 
■man, is, in my judgment, the true field for retrenchment and reform. I believe that we can, 
at almost ha'f the present cost, manage all these departments better than they ate 
now managed, if we adopt a judicious system of civil service. 

* * * The Patent Office of the Interior Department has, during a whole year, 
been conducted in part on the plan I am here advocating. No man, so far as I know, 
has been appointed to service in the bureau except on strict competitive examination. 

The result is that we see the management of the Patent Otfii:e marked with efficiency 
and economy. Birt what can a department do, what can a bureau do, with the whole 
Weight ot Congressional influence pressing for the appointment of mnn because they 
are our friends ? In this direction ii the true line of statesmanship, the true path of economy. 
Let us take this great suiject in hand, and it can ie settled in a few weeks. 

In his inaugural address, President Garfield said : 

The civil service can never be placed on a satisfactory basis uutil it is regulated by 
law. For the good of the service itself ; for the protection of those who are intrusted 
with the appointing power; against the waste of time aud obstruction to the public 
business caused by the inordinate pressure for place, and for the protection of incum- 
bents against intrigue and wrong, I shall, at the proper time, ask Congress to fix the 
tenure of tiie minor offices of the several executive departments, and to prescribe 
the grounds ujion which removals shall be made during the terms for which incumbents 
have been appointed. 

In his first message to Congress, December 6, 1882, President Arthur 
«aid: 

In my letter accepting the nomination for the Vice-Presidency, I stated that, in my 
juilgment, " m man should be the incumbent of an oSioe, the duties of which he is for 
any cause unfit to perform; who is lacking in the ability, fidelity, or integrity which 
-a proper administration of such office demands. This sentiment would doubtless meet 
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with general acquiescence, bat opinion has been ■widely divided upon the wisdom antf 
practicability of the various reformatory schemes which have been suggested and of 
certaiij proposed regulations governing appointments to public office. 

The efficiency of such regulations has been distrusted, mainly because they havfr 
seemed to exalt mere edncatioual and abstract tests above general business capacity an* 
even special fitness for the particular work in hand. It seems to me that the rule* 
which should be applied to the management of the public service may properly con- 
form in the main to such as regulate the conduct of successful private business. 
_ Original appointments should be based upon ascertained fitness. 
~ The tenure of office should be stable. 

Positions of responsibility should, as far as practicable, be filled by the promotion ot 
worthy and efficient officers. 

The investigation of all complaints, and the punishment of all official misconduct 
should be prompt and thorough. 

The views expressed in the foregoing letter are those which will govern my admin- 
tration of the Executive office. They are doubtless shared by all intelligent and pa- 
triotic citizens, however divergent in their opinions as to the best methods of putting- 
them into practical operation. 

And after a most discriminating and suggestive discussion of the 
several methods, and of the difference of conditions between the service- 
in Great Britain and our country, he added : 

If Congress should deem it advisable at the present session to establish competitive- 
tests for admission to the service, no doubts such as have been suggested shall deter 
me from giving the measure my earnest support. 

And I urgently recommend, should there be a failure to pass any other act upon this 
subject, that an appropriation of $25,000 per year may be made for the enforcement 
of section 1753 of the Revised Statutes. 

With the aid thus afforded me, I shall strive to execute the provision of that law 
according to its letter and spirit. 

* 
COMMITTEE CONCURS. 

In the opinions of President Arthur and his predecessors, thus so' 
often and urgently expressed, your committee, in the main, fullj' con- 
curs. It regards results so uniform, and so salutary in many offices, 
tinder successive adminstrations, as ample reason why Congress should 
now take appropriate action for gi^'ing the system the extended appli- 
cation thus repeatedly recommended. 

The committee need hardly call attention to the fact that a system 
under which any ])erson on the basis of his own individital qualification* 
may win his way to the public service against any less competent rival^ 
however backed by official, partisan, Congressional, or Executive in-i 
fluence, cannot fail to do much to arrest a dangerous tendency to cen- 
tralization and official tyranny and proscription in the government. 
Every applicant who gains a place through lais own merit — who win& 
because he deserves to win, without the aid or consent of any officer or 
party leader — takes so much from the growing monopoly of official 
patronage and the vast mass of partisan spoils, 

OPINIONS OP EXPERTS. 

Deeply impressed with the nefcessity of securing these results, the 
committee sought information and advice from every available source. 
It called upon those who are versed in the theory, as well as those who- 
have been engaged in the practice of the reform. It called upon those- 
who had seen in its actual workings the demoralization of the public 
service under the spoils system, and those who had endeavored with- 
gj^e^t mea-sure of success to devise a remedy. The committee will not 
h«re analyze this testimony, but appends it to this report, and com- 
mends it to the most careful and attentive perusal of all who are in- 
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terested in good administiratioii. Witli entire unanimity these experts, 
theoretical as well as practical, testified thatthe present "spoils system" 
is so entirely vicious in all its tendencies, under present conditions, that 
it is a cause of wonder that the administration of the civil service has 
been able to retain so much that is good and efficient and honest ; that 
it has not become absolutely bad and broken down by its own weight 
of corruption. And with equal unanimity they testified that whenever 
the " merit system" has been, however imperfectly, applied, and ap- 
pointments have been made because of fitness and not because of po- 
Uticalj partisan, or personal influence, the service has been proportion- 
ately improved. 

After weighing with care all the suggestions as to detail, the com- 
mittee became convinced that the bill (S. 133) committed to its consid- 
eration, if properly amended, would, to a very great extent, effect the 
remedy so earnestly sought, and therefore reports the bill and amend- 
ments, and recommends the adoption of the amendments and the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

THE BILL. 

It is conceded that the party in power must fill the higher official 
places, who fairly represent its principles and policy, and subject to 
whose legal instructions the whole subordinate administration is to be 
carried on. But the subordinates in the executive departments, whose 
duty is the same under every administration, should be selected with 
sole reference to their character and their capacity for doing the public 
work. This latter class includes nearly all of the vast numbers of ap- 
pointed officials who carry into effect the orders of the Executive or 
heads of departments, whether at Washington or elsewhere. 

The provisions of this bill do not apply to officers elected by the 
people, or to officers appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, or to officers of the Army or ISTavy, or of the judiciary, or to 
officers in the post-offices or custom-houses, where the number of clerks 
does not exceed fifty, or to laborers. They do not apply to those officers 
Avho may exercise political power and dictate policies, whose efficient 
co-operation may be essential in carrying into effect the theories or 
policies of parties. 

They apply only to that immense body of subordinate officials, cleri- 
cal and administrative, whose duties, under every administration, 
would be the same, who could not uuder any circumstances, in the 
proper exercise of their functions, aifect in the slightest degree the 
political programme of the party in power. They apply only to that 
body of " inferior officers," whose appointment may, by the terms of the 
Constitution, be vested in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
the heads of departments. They do not apply to any of this class who 
are now in office, except in the case of promotion. AU present incum- 
bents are left undisturbed until their term of office shall expire or they 
shall be removed. 

This bill does not touch the questions of tenure of office, or removals 
from office, except that remo^-als shall not be made for refusing to pay 
political assessments or to perform partisan service. It leaves both 
where it finds them. 

The single, simple, fundamental, pivotal idea of the whole bill is, that 
whenever, hereafter, a new appointment or a proi^otion shall be made 
in the subordinate civil service in the departments or larger offices, such 
appointment or promotion shall be givesn to the ma^ who is best fitted 
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to discharge the duties of the position, and that such fitness shall be 
ascertained by open, fair, honest, impartial, competitive examination. 
The impartiality of these examinations is to be secured by every possi- 
ble safeguard. They are to be open to all who choose to present them- 
selves. They will be tests of the fitness of the applicant for the particu- 
lar place to which he aspires. 

THE COMMISSION. 

The leading feature of this bill is the appointment of a commission, 
"whose duties are accurately defined. It has been objected that this 
«ommission is unnecessary. This system in its inauguartion and purely 
tentative period, will require the close attention and careful, delicate 
supervision and adjustment of men who will free from other press- 
ing ofScial responsibilities. The number of oflBcers coming within the 
scope of its action — the multiplied and differing duties with which they 
are charged, the adaptation of examinations to the ascertainment of 
the fitness of applicants for the special ofiices to which they aspire, 
the benefit, if not the absolute necessity, of uniformity of examinations 
^nd tests of capacity and standard of fitness required to enter the serv- 
ice, seem to demand imperatively the creation of a central board. Such 
a board is necessary to secure the coherence, the authority, the uni- 
formity, the assurance of freedom from partiality or influence which 
are vital to the system. 

The objection to the system of competitive examinations most strenu- 
ously urged, is that it tends to establish merely scholastic tests, and 
to admit persons who are familiar with books, but not practically ef- 
ficient in busiuess. Doubtless there is danger of this. The examina- 
tions should be adapted to test the practical knowledge of the appli- 
cant necessary to discharge the duties of the position which he seeks, 
and his qualifications to use that knowledge. His entire fitness can 
only be determined accurately by the probation which this bill pro- 
vides. The success of the system depends wholly on the character of 
the examinations. The conimittee believes that a suitable examination 
can be most surely obtained by a commission of experienced men, which 
^shall supervise the local boards, try the sufficiency and impartiality of 
their examinations, secure their adaptation as a test of fitness, and 
correct errors of detail into which such boards may have fallen. 

It is sometimes said, that each head of department should supervise 
the examination in his own department. But it is perfectly notorious, 
that all the Secretaries are now overworked by their many and exacting 
duties. They have neither the time nor the strength necessary to such 
supervision. The exactions and the supervision would necessarily now 
as heretofore fall into the hands of subordinates, and there would be 
neither authority in the examiners, uniformity and accuracy in the ex- 
aminations, nor confidence in the results. 

Besides, it is believed to be exceedingly important, that after the rules 
shall have been made, and the standard of merit shall have been fixed, 
those who conduct the examinations and grade the rank of those who 
are examined should be separate from and independent of those who 
are charged with the duty of making appointments from the number de- 
clared to have the necessary qualifica tious. The expense is not greater, 
but if it were, it would be trifling as compared with the benefits. 

THE CHIEF EXAMINER AND LOCAL BOARDS. 

The second leading feature of the bill is the appointment of an ex- 
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aminer-in-chief. He is to be the executive officer of the commission, 
and a part of liis duty will be, under the direction of the commission, 
to act with the local examining boards as far as practicable, and to se- 
cure accuracy and uniformity in all their proceedings. 

The bill provides for the creation of local boards of examiners in each 
department at Washington, and in each public ofiQce throughout the 
United States where the whole number of clerks and persons employed 
shall altogether amount to as many as fifty. The persons composing 
such boards are to be appointed by the commission from among those in 
the ofticial service of the United States, after consultation with the head 
of the department or office for entrance to which examinations are to 
be lield. They are to receive no additional salary. 

The bill also provides that after the expiration of six months from its 
passage, all appointments to the ijublic service in the offices heretofore 
designated shall be made, after competitive examination by the proper 
boaids, from among the applicants graded highest as the result of such 
examinations ; that appointments, as a rule, shall be made to the lowest 
g^'ade ; that no appointment shall become final until after a probation 
of six months, and that promotions shall be made from the lower to the 
liigher grade on- the basis of merit and competition. 

APPLICATION OP SYSTEM LIMITED AT FIRST TO OFPICES HAVING NOT 
LESS THAN FIFTY EMPLOYES. 

The committee has thought it expedient at first to limit the change 
to offices at which not less than fifty clerks are employed, for two 
reasons — 

1st. The introduction of the system in the offices where there are 
more than fifty clerks will be a. work of great labor, and occupy much 
time and attention. More should not be undertaken at first. 

L'd. The necessity of the application of the system in smaller offices 
is not so great. The heads of such offices have more leisure, more im- 
mediate supervision of each subordinate ; and the temptation to use 
their position for mere political purposes is not so great. The system 
«an be readily extended at any time. 

BENEFIT OF THE REFORM. 

The committee believes that the reform recommended, if faithfully 
^nd intelligently carried out, will elevate the civil service to rank 
with the naval and military service. Persons in the employ of the gov- 
ernment will feel that they are servants of the country and not of a 
party. The petty strifes and personal interests which embitter and 
degrade our political contests will, in great measure, be eliminated. 
The people will feel assured that whatever changes may take place in 
ithe Federal administration there will be, in every department of the 
government, a body of trained officials who understand the duties of 
their places and will perform them with fidelity and efficiency. The 
officers themselves will come to feel that their appointment, promotion, 
and tenure of oflace depend upon fidelity, efflciency, and good conduct, 
and they will be attentive, active, accurate, and courteous. They will 
come to feel that success does not lie wholly in their ability to retain 
the favor of political leaders, who may, for services rendered, desire to 
put or keep them in office. 
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' ' OFFICE-HOLDER NOT LESS A CITIZEN. 
,■■-■. , , ii«i.'i 'u ; 

It has frpquently been said in the discussion of the merit system, and 
in a tone which would seem to assert the pertinency of the remark that 
citizens when they become office-holders do not cease to be citizens, or 
lose any of the rights or avoid any of the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Certainly they do not. On the contrary, they are bound by an addi- 
tional obligation to the performance of every duty of a good citizen;. 
And the highest duty is to perform with fidelity, with honesty, with 
honor, with industry, according to the wisest judgment and the purest 
motives, the functions of the office with which they may be charged ; 
to allow no temptation of party service to trench on the time or atten- 
tion or personal devotion necessary on the part of the chief, or to exact 
from the subordinate any part of the salary deemed a just reward for 
his labors in the public service, or to put into place any person less fit 
than another merely because he has been a party tool or a personal 
servitor, or to remove from place any efficient and faithful officer be- 
cause he will not degrade himself to become either one or the other.. 
None of the provisions of this bill, if it shall become a law, will make 
an officer less a citizen. All of its provisions will make him a bet- 
ter citizen, leading, encouraging, coercing him to the better perform- 
ance of his own duties and to the elevation of the standard of excellence 
of those above and below him in the rank of official station. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, your committee begs to call the careful attention of the 
Senate to the appendix, containing a statement from the most trust- 
worthy officials of the results of an honorable but voluntary, and there- 
fore limited and comparatively ineffective, effort to introduce a system 
similar to the one here recommended into several branches of the 
public service. This statement reflects the greatest honor on the offi- 
cers and men, and furnishes the most gratifying evidence of the practi- 
cability and beneficence of the system. 

The bill reported by the committee, if amended, will be as follows : 

A BILL to re£;ulat6 and improve the civil service of the United States. 

Whereas common justice requires that, so far as practicable, all citizens duly quali- 
fied shall be allowed equal opportunities, ou ^rounds of personal fitness, for securing 
appointments, employment, and promotion in the subordinate civil service of the UuiteiJ 
States; and 

Whereas justice to the public likewise requires that the government shall have the 
largest choice among those likely to answer the requirements of the public service; 
and 

Whereas justice, as well as economy, efficiency, and integrity in the public service, 
will he promoted by substituting open and tinlform competitive examinations for the 
examinations heretofore held in pursuance of the statutes of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three and eighteen hundred andfi ty-five : Therefore, 

Be it enacted by theSenate and Soane of Representatives of the United States of Americ(t 
in Congrees assembled, That the President is authorized to designate and employ live 
persons, not more than three of whom shall be adherents of the same party, as civil 
service commissioners, and said five commissioners shall constitute the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Three of said commissioners shall hold tio other official 
place under the United States, and the other two shall be experienced officers in thft 
public service in Washington, hut not in thesame department, and shall remain coui- 
mlssiouers no longer than they shall remain in the public service in some department 
and reside in the District of Columbia. 

The President may remove any commissioner ; and any vacancy in the position of 
commissioner shall be so filled by the President as to conform to said conditions for 
the first selection of commissioners. 
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The three commissioners required not to hold any other ofacial place shall each re* 
■ceive a salary of three thousand five hundred dollars a year, and the two members 
holding some other publlo office shall each receive a salary of dve hundred dollars a 
.^ear in addition to their respective salaries in said office. And each of said commis-i 
aioners shall be paid his necessary expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty as a 
•commissioner 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commission : 

First. To devise andsubmit to the President tor his approval and promulgation, from 
time to time,' suitable rules, and to suggest appropriate action, for making this act 
effective ; and \vben said rules shall have been approved and promulgated it shall be 
the duty of all officers of the United States in the departments and offices to which 
any such rules may relate to aid, iu all proper ways, in carrying said rules, and any 
modifications thereof, into effect. 

Seoon^. And, among other things, said rules shall provide and declare, as nearly as 
;the conditions of good administration will warrant, as follows : 

First, for open, competitive examinations for testing the fitness of applicants for the 
pnlilic service now classified or to be classified hereunder ; 

Second, that all the offices, places, and employments so arranged or to be arranged 
in classes shall be filled by selections from among those graded highest as the results 
of such competitive examinations; 

Third, that original entrance to the public service aforesaid shall be at the lowest 
grade, and appointments thereto shall be apportioned as nearly as practicable among 
the several States and Territories and the District of Columbia upon the basisof pop- 
ulation as ascertained at the last preceding census; 11 

Fourth, that there shall be a period of probation before any absolute appointmentor 
employment aforesaid ; 

Fifth, that promotions shall be from the lower grades to the highei; on the basis of 
merit and competition ; ' 

Sixth, that no person in the public service is for that reason under any obligation to 
contribute to any political fund, or to render any political service, and that he will 
not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so ; > 

Seventh, that no person in said service has any right to use his official authority or 
infliience to coerce the political action of any person or body; 

< Eighth, there shall be non-competitive examinations in all proper cases before the 
commission, when competition may not be found practicable; 

Ninth, that notice shall be given in writing by the appointing power to said com^ 
mission of the persons selected for appointment or employment from among those who 
have been examined, of the place of residence of such persons, of the rejection of any 
such persons after probation, of transfers, resignations, and removals, and< of the date 
thereof, and a record of the same shall be kept by said commission. > i 

And any necessary exceptions from said nine fundamental provisions of the rules 
shall be set forth in connection with such rules, and the reasons therefor shall be 
stated in the annual reports of the commission. 

Third. Said commission'shall make regulation for, and have icontrol of , such exam- 
inations, and, through its membersor the examiners, it shall supervise and preserve the 
records of the same ; and said commission shall keep minutes of its own proceedingsj 

Fourth. Said commission may make investigations concerning the facts, and may 
I'oport upon all matters touching the enforcement and effects of said rules and regu* 
lations, and concerning the action of any examiner or board of examiners hereinafter 
provided for, and its own subordinates, and those in the public service, in respect to 
the execution of this act. 

Fifth. Said commission shall make an annual report to the President for transmisr 
eion to Congress, showing its own action, the rules and regulations and- the exceptions 
thereto in force, the practical effects thereof, and any suggestions it may approve for 
the more eflfectual. accomplishment of the purposes of this act. ' 

Sec. 3. That said commission is authorized to employ a chief examiner, a part of 
■whose duty it shall be, under its direction, to a«t withjthe examining boards, So far as 
practicable, whether at Washington or elsewhere, and to secure accuracy, uniformity, 
and justice in all their proceedings, which shall be at all times open lo him. 

After an opportunity of being heard in explanation of any charge against him, he 
may be removed by the commission for cause, to be entered on its miijutesjand aisuc- 
cessor may be enttployed. The chief examiner shall be entitled to receive a salary at 
the rate of four thousand dollars a year, and he shall be paid his necessary trasveling 
expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty. 

: The commission is authorized to employ a secretary, who may be one of its own 
number, and also a stenographer and copyist, who shall be etititled to receive & salary 
of sixteen hundred dollars a year, and he may be removed and a successor eWplpydd . 
as is provided as to the chief examiner. The commission may also engageitheseriirioes 
of a messenger, at a salary of six hundred dollars a year, and may dismiss theksaot'd at 
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pleasure, and may expend a sum not exceeding five hundred dollars iu payment for 
copying for its use. 

The commission may, at Washington, and in any other part of the country where 
examinations are to take place, designate and select a suitable number of persons in 
the official service of the United States, alter consulting the head of the department or 
office in which such person serves, to be members of boards of examineis, and may at 
any time substitute any other person in such service in the place of any one so se- 
lected. 

It shall be the duty of the collector, postmaster, and other officers of the United 
States, at any place outside of the District of Columbia where examinations are directed 
by the President or by said board to be held, to allow the reasonable use of the public 
buildings for holding such examinations, and in all proper ways to facilitate the- 
same. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to cause suitable 
and convenient rooms and accommodations to be assigned or provided, and to be fur- 
nished, heated, and lighted, at the city of Washington, for carrying on the work of 
said commission aud said examinations, and to cause the necessary stationery and other 
articles to be supplied, aud the necessary printing to be done for said cummission. And 
the cost and expense thereof, and the several salaries, compensations, and necessary 
expenses hereinbefore mentioned, upon the same being stated in detail and verified by 
affidavit as said Secretary may direct, shall be paid from any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sbc. 5. That any said commissioner, examiner, copyist, or messenger, or any person 
in the public service who shall willfully and corruptly, by himself or in co-operatiou 
with one or more other persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any person in respect of 
his or her right of examination according to any such rules or regulations, or who shall 
willfully, corruptly, and falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the examina- 
tion or proper standing of any person examined hereunder, or aid in so doing, or who. . 
shall willfully aud corruptly make any false representations concerning the same or 
concerning the person examined, or who shall willfully and corruptly furnish to any 
person any special, or secret information for the purpose of either improving or injur- 
ing the prospects or chances of any person so examined, or to be examined, being ap- 
pointed, employed, or promoted, shall for each such offense be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars nor more than' one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not less- 
than ten days nor more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. That within sixty days after the passage of this act it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in as near conformity as may be to the classification of 
certain clerks now existing under the one hundred and sixty-third section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, to arrange in classes the several clerks and persons employed by the 
collector, naval officer, surveyor, and appraisers, or either of them, or being in the pub- 
lic service, at their respective offices in each customs district where the whole number 
of said clerks and persons shall be. altogether as many as fifty. Aud, thereafter, fro» 
time to time, on the direction of the President, said Secretary shall make the like class- 
ification or arrangement of clerks and persons so employed, in connection with any 
said office or offices, in any other customs district. And, upon like request, and for 
the purposes of this act, said Secretary shall arrange in one or more of said classes, or 
of existing classes, any other clerks, agents, or persons employed under his department 
in any said district not now classified ; and every such arrangement and classification 
upon being made shall be reported to the President. 

Second. Within said sixty days it shall be the duty of the Postmaster-General, in 
general conformity to said one hundred aud sixty-third section, to separately arrange 
in classes the several clerks and persons employed, or in the public service, at each 
post-office, or under any postmaster of the United States, where the whole number of 
said clerks and persona shall together amount to as many as fifty. And, thereafter, 
from time to time, on the direction of the President, it shall be the duty of the Post- 
master-General to arrange in like classes the clerks and persons so employed in the 
postal service in connection with any other post-office ; and every such arrangement 
and classification upon being made shall be reported to the President. . 

Third. That from time to time said Secretary, the Postmaster-General, and each of 
the heads of departments mentioned in the one hundred and fifty-eighth section of 
the Revised Statutes, and each head of an office, shall, on the direction of the Presi- 
dent, and for facilitating the execution of this act, respectively revise any then exist- 
ing classification or arrangement of those in their respective departments and offices, 
and shall, for the purposes of the examination herein provided for, include in oue or 
more of such classes, so far as practicable, subordinate places, clerks, and officers in 
, the public service pertaining to their respective departments not before classified for 
examination. 

Sec. 7. That after the expiration of six months from the passage of this act no offi- 
cer or clerk shall be appointed, and no person shall be employed to enter or be pro- 
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moted in either of the said classes now existing, or that may be arranged hereunder 
pnrsuant to said rules, until he has passed an examination, or is shown to be specially 
exempted from such examination in conformity herewith. 

But nothing herein contained shall be construed to take from those honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service any preference conferred by the seventeen 
hundred and fifty-fourth section of the Revised Statutes, nor to take from the Presi- 
dent any authority not inconsistent with this act conferred by the seventeen hundred 
and fifty-third section of said statutes ; nor shall any officer not in the executive 
branch of the government, or any person merely employed as a laborer or workman^ 
be required to be classified hereunder ; nor, unless by direction of the Senate, shall 
any person who has been nominated for confirmation by the Senate be required to be 
classified or to pass an examination. 
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BILL (S. NO. 133) TO REGULATE AND IMPROVE THE CIVIL SERVICE OP 
THE UNITED STATES ; AND THE BILL (S. NO. 939) PROVIDING FOR EN- 
TRANCE INTO AND PROMOTION IN THE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT BY COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 



A bill to regnlate and improve the civil service of the TTnited States. 
[Introduced by Mr. Pendleton, December 6, 188L] 

Whereas common justice requires that, so far as practicable, all citizens duly qual- 
ified shall be allovred equal opportunities, on grounds of personal fitness, for securing 
appoiutments, employment, and promotion in the subordinate civil service of the 
United States ; and 

Whereas justice to the public likewise requires that the government shall have the 
largest choice among those likely to answer the requirements of the public service ; 
and 

Whereas justice, as well as economy, efficiency, and integrity in the public service, 
will be promoted by substituting open and uniform competitive examinations for the 
examinations heretofore held in pursuance of the statutes of eighteen hundred and 
fiftj-three and eighteen hundred and fitty-iivo : Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Souse of Bepreseniatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to designate and employ five 
persons, not more than three of whom shall be adherents of the same party, as Civil 
Service Commissioners, and said five commissioners shall constitute the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Three of said commissioners shall hold no other official 
place under the United States, and the other two shall be experienced officers in the 
public service in Washington, but not in the same department, and shall remain 
commissioners no longer than they remain in the public service in some department 
and reside in the District of Columbia. 

The President may remove any commissioner for good cause, after allowiug him an 
opportunity for making an explanation in answer to any charges against him, such 
cause to be stated in writing in the order of removal, which shall be tiled with the 
Secretary of State ; but no removal shall be made by reason of opinions or party affili- 
ations ; and any vacancy in the position of commissioner shall be so filled by the 
President as to conform to said conditions for the iirst selection of commissioners. 

The three commissioners required not to hold any other official place shall each re- 
ceive a salary of three thousand five hundred dollars a year, and the two members 
holiling some other public office shall ea' h receive a salary of five hundred dollars a 
year in addition to their respective salaries in said office. And each of said commis- 
sioners shall be paid his necessary expenses incu rred in the discharge of his duty as a 
commissioner. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commission : 

First. To advise andsubmitto the President for his approval and promulgation, from 
time to time, suitable rules, and to suggest appropriate action, for making this act 
effective ; and when so approved and promulgated it shall be Iheduty of all ofiBcersof 
the United States in the departments and offices to which any such rules may relate to 
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aid, iu all proper ways, in carrying said rules, and any modifications thereof, into ef- 
fect. 

Second. And, among other things, said rules shall provide and declare, as nearly as 
the conditions of good administration will warrant, as follows : 

First, for open, competitive examinations for testing the capacity of applicants for 
the public service now classified or to be classified hereunder ; 

Second, that all the offices, places, and employments so arranged or to be arranged 
in classes shall be filled by selections from among those graded highest as the results 
of such competitive examinations ; 

Third, that original entrance to the public service aforesaid shall be at the lowest 
grade ; 

Fourth, that there shall be a period of probation before any absolute appointment 
or employment aforesaid ; 

Fifth, that promotions shall be from the lower grades to the higher on the basis of 
merit and competition ; • • . _ 

Sixth, that no ptrson in the public service is for that reason nnder any obligation 
to contribute to any political fund, or to render any political service, and that he will 
not be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so; 

Seventh, that no person in said service has any right to use his official authority or 
intluence to coerce the political action of any person or body ; 

Eighth, there shall be non-competitive examinations in all proper cases before the 
commission, when competition may not be found practicable; 

Ninth, that notice shall be given in writing to said commission of the persons se- 
lected for appointment or employment from among those who have been examined, of 
the rejection of any such persons after probation, and of the date thereof, and a record 
of the same shall be kept by said commission. 

And any necessary exceptions from said nine fundamental provisions of the rules 
shall be set forth in connection with such rules, and the reasons therefor shall be stated 
in the annual reports of the commission. 

Third. Said commission shall make regulations for, and have control of, such exami- 
nations, and, through its members or the examiners, it shall supervise and preserve the 
records of the same ; and said commission shall keep minutes of its own proceedings. 

Fourth. Said commis-siou may make investigations concerning the facts, and may 
report upon all matters touching the enforcement and effects of said rules and regula- 
tions, and concerning the actioj of any examiner or board of examiners, and its own 
subordinates, and tbose iu the public service, iu respect to the execution of this act. 

Fifth. Said commission shall make an annual report to the President for transmission 
to Congress, showing its own action, the rules and regulations and the exception thereto 
iu force, the practical effects thereof, and any suggestions it may approve for the more 
effectual accomplishment of the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 3. That said commission is authorized to employ a chief examiner, who may also 
be the secretary of the commission, a parr, of whose duty it shall be, under its direc- 
tion, to act with the examining boards, so far as practicable, whether at Washington 
or elsewhere, and to secure accuracy, uniformity, and justice in all their proceedings, 
which shall be at all times open to him. 

After an opportunity of being heard in explanation of any charge against him, he 
may be removed by the commission for cause, to be entered on its minutes, and suc- 
cessor appointed. The chief examiner shall be entitled to receive a salary at the rate 
of four thousand dollars a year, and he shall be paid his necessary traveling expenses 
incurred in the discharge of his duty. 

The commission is also authorized to employ a stenographer and copyist, who shall 
be entitled to receive a salary of sixteen hundred dollars ayear, and niwy be removed 
and a snccessor appointed as is provided as to the chief examiner. The commission 
may also engage tlje services of a messenger, at a salary of six hundred dollars a year, 
and may dismiss the same at pleasure. 

The commission may, at Washington, and in any other part of the country where 
examinations are to take place, designate and select a snitable number of persons in 
the official service of the United States, afcer consulting the head of the department 
or office in which such person serves, to be members of boards of examiners, and may 
at any time substitute any other person in such service in the place of any one so se- 
lected. 

And any person so selected shall be entitled, during the period he shall serve on 
any such board, to receive a compensation for such service at a rate not exceeding 
five hundred dollars a year in addition to his regular salary in the public service; the 
amount of such additional compensation to ba approved by the President, but the 
whole of such additional compensation which shall be authorized to be paid in any 
one year to all the examiners shall not exceed ten thousand dollars. It shall be the 
duty of the collector, postmaster, and other officers of the United States, at any place 
outside of the District of Columbia where examinations are directed by the President 
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or by said board to be held, to allow the reasonable nse of the public buildings for 
holding sncli examinations, and in iill proper ways to facilitate the same. 

Sec. 4. Tliat it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to canse suitable 
and convenient rooms and accommodations to be assigned or provided, and to be fur- 
nished, heated, and lighted, at the city of Washington, for carrjing on the work of 
said commission and said examin ations, and to cause the necessary stationery and 
other articles to be supplied, and the necessary printing to be done for said commis- 
sion. And the cost and expense thereof, and the several salaries, compensations, and 
necessary expenses hereinbefore mentioned, upon the same being stated in detail and 
verified by affidavit, shall be paid from any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 5. That any said commissioner, examiner, copyist, or messenger, or any peison 
in the public service who shall willfully and corruptly, by himself or in co-operation 
wiih one or more other persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any person in respect of 
his or her right of examination according to any such rules or regulations, or who 
shall willfully, corruptly, and falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the exam- 
ination or proper standing of any person examined hereuuder, or aid in so doing, or 
■who shall willfully and corruptly make any false representations concerning thesanae 
or concerning the person examined, or who shall willfully and corruptly furnish to 
any person any special or secret information for the purpose of either improving or 
injuring the prospects or chances of any person so examined, or to be examined, being 
appointed, employed, or promoted, shall for each such fffense be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than one 
hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not less than 
ten days nor more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. That within sixty days after the passage of this act it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in as near conformity as may be to I he classification of 
certain clerks now existing under the one hundred and sixty-third section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, Eo arrange in classes the several clerks and persons employed by the 
collector, naval officer, surveyor, and appraisers, or either of them, or being in the 
public service, at their respective offices in each customs district where tbe whole 
number of said clerks and persons shall be altogether as many as fifty. And there- 
after, from time 10 time, on the request of the President, said Secretary shall make the 
like classification or arrangement of clerks and persons so employed, in connection 
with any said office or offices, in any other customs district. And, upon like request, 
and tor the purposes of this act, said Secretary shall arrange in one or more of said 
classes, or of existing classes, any other clerks, agents, or persons employed under his 
department In any said district not now classified ; and every such arrangement and 
classification upon being made shall bo reported to the President. 

Second. Within the said sixty days it shall be the duty of the Postmaster-General, 
in general conformity to said one hundred and sixty-third section, to separately ar- 
range in classes the several clerks and persons employed, or in the public service, at 
each post-office or under any postmaster of the United States where the whole number 
of said clerks and persons shall together amount to as many as fifty. And thereafter, 
from time to time, on the request of the President, it shall be the duty of the Post- 
master-General to arrange in like classes the clerks and persons so employed in the 
postal service lu connection with any other post-office ; and every such arrangement 
and classification upon being made shall be reported to the President. 

Third. That from time to time said Secretary, the Postmaster-General, and each • 
of the heads of departments mentioned in the one hundred and fitty-eightU section of 
the Revised Statutes, and each head of an office shall, on the request of the President, 
and for facilitating the execution of this act, respectively revise any then existing 
classification or arrangement of those iu their respective departments and offices, and 
shall, for the purposes of the examination herein provided for, include in one or more 
of snch classes, so far as practicable, subordinate places, clerks, and officers in the pub- 
lic service pertaining to their respective departments not before classified for exami- 
nation. 

Sec. 7. That after the expiration of four months from the passage of this act no offi- 
cer or clerk shall be appointed, and no person shall be employed to enter or be pro- 
moted in either of the said classes now existing, or that may he arranged hereunto 
pursuant to said rules, nntil he has passed an examination, or is shown to be specially 
exempted from sncli examination in conformity herewith. 

But nothing herein contained shall be construed to take from those honorably dis- 
charged from the military or naval service any preference conferred by the seventeen 
hundred and fifty-fourth section of the Revised Statutes, nor to take from the Presi- 
dent any authority not inconsistent with this act conferred by the seventeen hundred 
and fifty-third section of said statutes ; nor shall any officer not in the executive branch 
of the government, or anypersonmerelyemployedasalaborer or workman, be required 
to be classified hereunder ; nor, unless by direction of the Senate, shall any person 
who has been nominated for confirmation by the Senate be required to be classified or 
to pass an examination. 
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Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Ingalls. 

After line 19, section 2, insert : 

And shall be apportioned among the several States upon the basis of poyulation as 
ascertained at the last preceding census. 

A BILL (S. 939) providing for entrance into and promotion in the civil service of the government 

by competitive examination. 

[Introduced by Mr. Dawes, January 24, 1882.] 

Be it enacted iy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That every application for appointment to a position in the civil 
service of the government shall be in the handwriting of the applicant, and be ad- 
dressed to the head of the department in which service is sought, and shall state the date 
and place of birth of the applicant, his legal residence, and his previous occupation. It 
shall be accompanied by no recommendation from any other person, except as to the 
personal character of the applicant, and shall contain or disclose no political opinion 
or afSliation of such applicant. 

Sec. 2. That applications for appointment in the departments in Washington will 
be received only for appointments to clerkships of class one, and to places of the com- 
pensation of one thousand two hundred dollars or under a year. These appointments 
are open to competition to any citizen of the United States, male or female. Vacan- 
cies in offices in the departments above class one, or in those of higher compensation 
than one thousand two hundred dollars a year, shall be filled by competitive examina- 
tion, under rules and regulations to be approved and promulgated by the Presi- 
dent, from among applicants already in the service in the departments ; but if no 
such applicant be found qualified and fitted, upon a competitive exainination of all 
such applicants, the vacancies shall be filled by competitive examination open to all 
citizens, in conformity with the provisions of this act for admissions to offices in the de- 
partments not above the grade of class one, or of one thousand two hundred dollars a year. 
The head of the department may, at his discretioD, open to competition exclusively by 
women the vacancies occuring in offices of the rate of compensation of nine hundred 
dollars a year ; but all admisbions to that grade or c'ass of compensation shall be by 
competitive examination under the rules prescribed by this act. 

Sec. 3. That applications for appointment in custom-houses, post-offices, and other 
offices connected with the civil service can be received only for places of the compen- 
sation of one thousand two hundred dollars a year or under ; and vacancies in offices 
above class one, or above the salary of one thousand two hundred dollars a year, shall 
be filled from among cleiks applying who are already in the service, if any such ap- 
plicants shall be found competent upon a competitive examination of all snch appli, 
cants, conducted in accordance with the provisions for admission to the lowest grade ; 
bnt if no such applicant shall be found (qualified and fitted upon such examination- 
the vacancies shall be filled on a like examination open to all citizens applying iu 
manner provided in this act. 

Sec. 4. That the President shall designate in each of the executive departments three 
persons to act as a board of examiners, which board shall, until changed by him, con- 
duct all examinations for admission into or promotion in said departments, under rules 
and regulations to be approved and promulgated by him. 

Sec. 5. That the provisions of this act shall apply to custom-houses, post-offices, and 
all other bureaus and offices connected with the civil service in which more than twenty 
persons are employed ; and the head of the department which controls such custom- 
house, bureau, or office may designate a board, to consist of one of the board of exam- 
iners iu such department and two others employed in any such post-office, custom- 
house, or office not situated in the city of Washington, to conduct the examinations 
provided for in this act. 

Sec. 6. That the times and places for all such examinations shall be fixed, and such 
rules and regulations lor the conduct thereof shall be made, subjfot to approval and 
promulgation by the President, as shall be best calculated to disclose, so far as possi- 
ble, the fitness of all applicants for the service sought, including, among other things, 
personal integrity, good habits, industry, temper, patience, and special aptitude for 
the service required ; but no disclosure of political opinion or affiliation shall be required 
or permitted. 

Sec. 7. That every person thus examined shall be marked and graded accordingly, 
and the appointments shall be made from among the three highest on the list of those 
BO examined, marked, and graded. 

Sec. 8. That the appointment of all persons entering the civil service in accordance 
with these regulations shall be made for a probationary terra of six months, during 
which the conduct, Htness, and capacity of such persons shall be tested, and if at the 
end of said probationary term satisfactory proof of their fitness shall have been fur- 
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nished to the head of the department in which they shall have been employed during 
said term, they shall be reappointed: Provided^Tha,t any person wbo, after loug and 
faithful service In a department, shall be incapacitated by mental or bodily infirmity 
for the efficient discharge of the duties of his position, may be appointed by the head 
of the department, at his discretion, to a position of less responsibility in the same de- 
partment. 

Sec. 9. That in conducting examinations for admission to and promotion in the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service and ihe Revenue Marine Service the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to designate special boards of experts to conduct such examinations, instead 
of the standing board of examiners. 

Sec. 10. Thac the appointment of persons to be employed exclusively in the secret 
service of the government, also of persons to be employed as translators, stenographers, 
or private secretaries, or to be designated for secret service, to fill vacancies in clerk- 
ships in either of the executive departments at Washington, may bo excepted from 
tha operation of this act : Provided, however, That every such person, prior to appoint- 
ment in the civil service, shall be subjeoti'd to and successfully pass, before the stand- 
ing board or other board specially constituted for the purpose, a test examination as 
to his qualifications and fitness for the service sought. 

Sec. 11. That any examiner or other person in the public service who shall willfully 
and corruptly, by himself or in co-operation with one or more other persons, defeat, 
deceive, or obstruct any person in respect of his or her right of examination according 
to any such rules or regulations, or who shall willfully, corruptly, and falsely mark, 
grade, estimate, or report upon the examination or proper standing of any person ex- 
amined hereinunder, or aid in so doing, or who shall willfully and corruptly make any 
false representations concerning the same or concerning the person examined, or who 
sball willfully and corruptly furnish to any person any special or secret political or 
other information for the purpose of either improving or injuring the prospects or 
chances of any person so examined, or to be examined, being appointed, employed, or 
promoted, shall for each such offense be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor nioi-e than 
one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not less than ten days nor more than one 
ytar or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 12. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to take from those hon- 
orably discharged from the military or naval service any preference conferred by the 
seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth sertion of the Revised Statutes, nor to take from 
the President any authority, not inconsistent with this act, conferred by the seventeen 
hundred and fifty-third section of said statutes ; nor shall this act apply to any person 
whose annual compensation- as fixed by law is less than nine hundred dollars, nor to 
any person employed merely as a laborer or workman, nor, unless by direction of the 
Senate, to any person who has been nominated for confirmation by the Senate. 

Sec. 13. That this act shall take effect on and after the first day of July next. 



Fbbbtjary 4, 1882. 
Statement of Borman B. Eaton. 

The Chairman. Mr. Eaton, you will please proceed in your own way 
and present to us the question of civil service reform. We are not 
seeking so much a discussion of the bills before the committee as a dis- 
cussion of the whole general subject. 

Mr. Eaton. In order to bring what I have to say into the shortest 
space, I will first take up the bill introduced by Mr. Pendleton, because 
it was the first, and because it embraces, I think, all that is contained 
in the bill introduced by Mr. Dawes, although contemplating a differ- 
ent mimner of carrying certain principles into execution. It also em- 
braces certain provisions which are not in the other bill. Therefore, 
by taking up the Pendleton bill first, I shall cover the whole groand, 
and can afterwards draw a comparison. 

The Pendleton bill assumes that the power of appointment to the ex- 
ecutive service is vested in the President, and that it is neither legal 
nor desirable to attemjit to limit that authority, but simply to provide 
for its exercise in the manner most beneficial to the public service ; the 
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whole aim of examinations being not to limit the appointing power of 
the President, but to bring before bira the qualifications of those who 
seek entrauceinto the publifi service, so that he may have that informa- 
tion which he would naturally desire as to the character and capacity 
of those applying for office. For such examinations the bill provides. 
Of course, it does not reach any elective officers : it does not reach any 
officers confirmed by the Senate ; it does not reach any mere laborers. 
It deals with the mass of executive subordinates in the larger ofSces 
where the difficulty of exercising the appointing power intelligently is 
the greatest, and where the political and other pressure that embar- 
rasses the rightful exercise of the appointing power is the most formi- 
dable and likely to be the most corrupt. 

Over and against this constitutional authority and duty of appoint- 
ment stands the right of citizens to be appointed. This bill assumes 
that every citizen has an equal claim to be appointed if he has equal 
<!apacity. It practically denies the right i hat every citizen has an equal 
claim to appointment, by proceeding on the theory that every man's 
claim to receive an appointment is strong in proportion to his ability 
to discharge the duties of the ofdce he seeks. These principles are 
affirmed in the preamble of the bill so as to distinctly indicate the 
grounds upon which the measure rests. There are three jsropositious 
embraced in the preamble ; first, one declaring this right; second, de- 
claring the need of the government to have the largest <;hoice among 
those who may offer themselves; and the third declaring what is snp- 
posed to be the result of competitive examinations thus far, that is, to 
secure increased economy and efiiciency in the public service. 

Proceeding to the first section of the bill, it provides for the appoint- 
ment of five commissioners by the President. It does not provide for 
their confirmation by the Senate. I understand the reason for that to 
be this: An executive function and duty are involved, the discharge 
of which is to be helped by this bill, and it would be fitting for the 
President to make his own selection of the perstnis who could best aid 
him in that work; but, so far as I understand the matter, there wonkl 
be nothing anywhere inconsistent with the principles of the bill if those 
nominations should be brought into the Senate for confirmation. It is 
a matter that stands quite clear of the other provisions of the bill. 

It is provided that three of the persons who may be on the commis- 
sion shall not be those in public service, and that two of them shall be 
from among those in public service. It is desirable to have some mem- 
bers of the commission in the public service, in order that they may be 
familiar with the inside operations of the departments. The bill con- 
templates that two s^all be taken from the large departments at Wash- 
ington in order to bring the largest measure of tliat kind of experience 
into the commission; and three are to be appointed from the outside in 
order that ofBcialism and routine may not predomin.ite in the board. 
Three members of the commission, I say, are not to hold public offices. 
That provision seems to be desirable for the further reason that it may 
be an important part of the duty of the commission at some times to re- 
sist pressure that may be brought from inside the departments, to have 
business so conducted as not f o expose defective methods of doing it in 
the departments, and so as not to bring to light delinquencies and non- 
compliance with the law itself, or evasions of rules in the manner of 
making selections in the departments. If a majority of the commission 
were composed of persons from inside the de])artments it would have 
no power to stand up firmly for the correct administration of the law 
under which the commission exists. 
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The right of removal of members of the commission is referred to in the 
bill. It is provided that the causes of removal shall be stated. I might 
refer the committee to the provision of section 1705 of the Eevised Statutes, 
■where there is a similar clause in relation to cont-ular clerks. I am quite 
aware thattherehas been some dispute whether there is a right to require 
that the President shall state his reasons for removal. "VVhether those 
consular clerks are removed by the President or by the Secretary of the 
Treasury I am not certain ; but I had supposed that it was a fair pre- 
cedent for that rule. It seems desirable that a body which — like this 
commission — is to stand independent as between parties, so as to exer- 
cise its authority irrespective of political influences, should not be liable 
to have its members removed for merely political reasons and upon the 
incoming of every administration. There is a precedent for this in the 
appointment of marshals. (See Kev. Stat., § 2012.) 

it strikes me that it ought to be a body that should stand with some 
degree of permanence. 

I hardly need say much about that part of the bill which refers to the 
salaries of the commissioners. I may say that the sum of $500, which is 
given to those members who are in the public service, thouj;h small 
compared with that proposed to be paid the others, would be adequate. 
They ought certainly to have some additional compensation for their 
extra work. On the other hand, I doubt not, in practice, if there should 
be such a commission, the labors of it would in much the larger measure 
be performed by those who would not have other official duties. The 
experience of the previous commission indicates that would be the case. 

Coming to the second section, we have a declaration of the duties of 
the commissioners. Here I might as well make a statement a little 
more in detail. In conducting examinations it may be said that there 
are three important divisions of labor. One of them is the devising 
and maturing of proper rules and regulations for these examinations. 
They must be adapted to- the departments and to the separate ofBces in 
tlie deparljments to which they are applied. There will be general rules, 
yet many special rules or regulations will be needed. There cannot be 
the same questions or regulations everywhere. You must have in the 
Treasury Department, for example, examinations for the several bureaus 
and offices of the Treasury, and your questions and your regulations must 
be adapted to the needs of those bureaus. So as to custom-houses ; so 
as to post-oflices; so as to the Kavy Department; the War Department, 
and so on all through the service a uniform system and supervision is 
required, but questions and the extent of information required must be 
determined by sound judgment and adapted to special needs with skill 
and knowledge. Then you require, in framing a system of rules for 
governing these matters, an intimate, knowledge of the detail work of 
the ofQces in the departments. You need to have rules that relate to 
the form of applications for entrance into the service, for the qualifica- 
tions that shall be required of persons before they shall be allowed to 
be examined. There must be rules and regulations relating to the 
notices of examinations, to the manner of conducting them, to the man- 
ner of grading them, and to the manner of reporting them. It requires, 
careful consideration to determine whether a person shall be allowed 
to be examined. a second time. He has been examined once ; the ap- 
pointments are made, and he has not been selected from those to be 
appointed. There is to be another examination. Shall he be allowed 
to be examined a second time ^ Thus it will be seen that there are 
many questions which will arise of which those are examples. A per- 
son has made his application, and was notified of the examination, but, 
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he was ill or was away somewhere, or was otherwise not able f o attend, 
and he wishes to come into a second examination, and the question is 
whether you shall allow him to be examined the second time. Then 
there are all the questions connected with the age at which one may 
be examined, how young the applicants must be and how old they 
must be. Then a great variety of questions arise connected with the 
qualifications that you shall require as to the condition of being exam- 
ined at all. It is by some supposed that competitive examinations 
mean that everybody shall have an equal right, an unrestricted right, 
of being examined. That cannot be. The equality practicable is that 
which allows equal opportunities to all who are shown to be frima facie 
qualified to enter the public service. You must have in your condi- 
tions of examining at all certain restrictions; otherwise you would 
have such a mass of individuals coming in that your examinations 
would be overslaughed. It is quite useless to have a person examined 
who is a foreigner ; it is quite useless to have a person examined who 
cannot read ; it is quite useless to have one examined who cannot 
write, or who cannot see or hear ; one who is not a citizen of the United 
States, or who is sick. Therefore you must have a whole series of rules 
restricting and limiting the right of being es;amined to those appar- 
ently qualified ; you must have regulations as to applicant having the 
requisite health. At the post-ofBce, for instance, in New York, .as the 
postmaster, Mr. Pearson, will tell you, there is a medical examination 
made of the persons who apply for certain positions in the office — such 
as letter-carriers. Why examine a lame man or a man with one leg 
for a carrier, or a man who cannot write for a book-keeper. I only give 
those as illustrations to show that one field of duty for a commission is 
to supervise all the examinations, to mature all the subjects, and the 
rules and regulations that relate to the matters to which I have re- 
ferred, and others far too numerous to mention. 

The second field of duty for the commission is to see that the ques- 
tions are apt and sufficient, and not fantastic, too exacting, too literary, 
too dilettanti for the examinations of whatever grade. You will at once 
see that this is a very delicate and responsible duty. It requires men 
of intelligence and experience to frame those questions. 

Civil service rules, competitive examinations, or any other, are not 
ends in themselves. They do not aim to test men's literary qualifica- 
tions. They do not terminate in, getting men who know a great deal, 
who have a great deal of accumulated information. Their purpose is 
to bring into the public service those persons, and those alone, who are 
fit to serve the government in the jjarticular department, the particular 
bureau, and the particular office to which the examinations relate. You 
must have one grade of questions for letter-carriers, another grade for 
the post-office clerks, another grade for weighers, another grade for 
officjers in the naval office, another for the ordinary clerks, and so on 
all through the service. It is exceedingly miscellaneous. You will see 
that somebody is to determine what those questions are to be, that is, 
•how much knowledge of arithmetic, of geography, of history, of office 
work, and what else you choose to examine about — or whether you are 
to examine in these subjects at all. In my view it is quite impossible, 
not for an instant to be imagined, that these details are to be deter- 
mined by the President, nor are they to be determined by the heads of 
departments alone, for they have not time for them. They can only 
give general directions. They are political officers. They come into 
the management of the government usually without administrative 
«xperieuce. It is almost impracticable, as things are now (and it will 
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be more and more impracticable as affairs become complicated), for the 
President or heads of departments to attend to these details. The 
great need is that the burden shall be lifted from them, that thej' shall 
have the aid of persons competent to manage these details upon whom 
they can fall back. The rules and regulations are to be made and every- 
thing is to be done subject to the President's approval. No order or 
regulation which the commission would make for carrying out the de- 
tails would have any weight except when approved by him. He can 
at any time change the rules, and also the regulations for executing 
them, which the commission may make. Take the case of the head of 
a department. A man comes in as Secretary of the Treasury. There 
are more than 3,000 clerks in the Treasury Department. He is new to 
the business ; he does not know the details of the department, and 
it is impossible for him to know them. He knows the general prin- 
ciples he wants carried out, and he can give his directions, but the 
commission must mature and apply a system of questions which shall 
be appropriate, suflacient, and not too exacting for all the offices of the 
department here and in any other part of the country where examina- 
tions may be enforced. 

In connection with that part of the duty of a commission there is a 
further consideration. It will not answer to have one kind of examina- 
tions and one standard for admission to offices of the same grade in 
one part of the country and another in a different part of the country. 
In the several custom-houses that may be brought within the applica- 
tion of a bill like this, there must be placed at the door of admission to 
those offices a grade of questions substantially the same as those that 
are to be applied to every other custom-house. So in regard to all 
post-offices. I think there is need of a commission in order to Tnake 
the system harmonious and consistent. The same rule would ob- 
tain at Washington, in the several departments where the service is of 
the same character ; but there would, of course, be a great number of 
offices where you must have special examinations to test the qualities 
that you need in those offices. 

I have spoken of two fields of service of a commission. There is a 
third one quite as imjiortant, and that is to see that the examinations 
are fairly and justly conducted ; that the marking and grading are upon 
uniform principles throughout the service, so that those finding fault 
with the manner in which an examining board has conducted its work 
shall have some authority to which they may appeal. It seems to me 
that uniformity of examination for places of the same grade and requir- 
ing the same qualifications can only be secured through one general 
supervising body. The marking and grading of the examinations on 
the basis of the examination papers should be uniform and just and 
that can be secured in the several offices, as I think, only by a super- 
vising commission. The opportunity for appeal from any alleged in- 
justice in my view is exceedingly important, and there is a clause fur- 
ther on in the bill to which I shall have occasion to refer, which will 
illustrate the significance of that fact. However, I will say all I have 
to say about it here and pass over that part rapidly when I get to it. 

You have a system of examinations introduced at a post-office or a 
custom-house. If it is as effective as it ought to be, it will place a bar- 
rier against all party, political, and personal pressure for getting into 
that office. Whoever comes in by an examination has to go through 
the same course to gain his place, and no man thereafter can be pushed 
in or allowed to come in by favor. The system is therefore sure to en- 
counter an immense amount of local hostility and misrepresentation. 
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It will happen that there will be a feeling on the part of many that 
they have heen unjustly dealt with, and there will be many who will 
be very willing to misrepresent the liicts.' It is necessary, in order to 
secure a feeling of justice on that point, and in order to secure actual 
justice in the marliing, that there should be some body to which there 
may be always an appeal from any alleged injustice or error in the 
matter of conducting or grading an examination. I do not see how 
that can be done unless there is a supervising board whose duty it 
shall be to hear all such appeals and to see that justice is. done in all 
cases. 

Of course, I am quite aware that examinations have taken place in 
the city of liiew York, in the custom-house, and also at the post-ofiBce, 
where they have been conducted by isolated boards without the public 
knowing that there has been any supervision, and in fact without very 
much supervision. I want to say at this point all I have to say in re- 
gard to that matter, because it is a subject upon which the postmaster 
of ISTew York can speak as to his own otfice, and upon which as to the 
custom-house I have tlie means here of presenting the view of those 
who are most experienced in this matter. It so happened that at the 
city of New York, where these local examinations ha\-e taken place 
with such success, there was at the head of the postoflice, Mr. James 
first, and afterwards the present postmaster, who are persons of un- 
usual ability in these administrative affairs and who became very strongly 
convinced of the great need of such examinations. At much sacrifice 
of their own time and through much uncompensated labor, performed 
in the pxiblic interest, they have supervised these examinations and 
given to fcliem a great deal of perfection. I believe I may say that it 
is the sense of both those officers, however, that in their offices as well 
as elsewhere, there is great need of a supervision of the kind I have re- 
ferred to. I want further to say, that as chairman of (he existing com- 
mission, I have given considerable attention to both those ofiBces, aud 
that the rules which are in existence and the questions for examination 
have been the subject of conference between the officers having direct 
charge of those offices, and myself and other persons who have served 
on the commission, and without that co-operation on the part of persons 
outside the examining boards, it would have been diificult, to say the 
least, to have carried on the work there as it has been carried on. 

I have in my hands a letter dated the tiAth of this month, written by 
Mr. Burt, the naval officer at New York, who has had charge of the 
examinations there from the beginning, stating the results of those 
that have just taken place and exjjressing his view of the need of su- 
pervision. He declares his sense of the need of such supervision. Per- 
haps I ought to read a part of the letter, as it is very pertinent to tlie 
principles involved in these two bills. Mr. Burt himself is quite ill, 
and is not able to be here. I wish, with his consent, to present his 
view on this point. He says : 

I think the general requirements for admission to the civil service should be the 
same everywheie, though some additional aud s;,ecial qualifications might be demanded 
in certain positions. The methods of ascertainment of qualifications, ^leneral and spe- 
cial, should always be idenlioal everywhere. A detailed plan of exa uinations and as- 
certainment could not he expressed in a statute willwal such viintile and protracted specifica- 
tions as would lead to complexiiji and confusion. Furthermoie, no such direction could 
educate examiners so as to malie them not only etficieut, but consistent, and at all 
points coincident as to standards and estimations of attainments, or at least make 
them approximate to such coincidents as near as possible. It is my own experience 
that without such personal educaiioa it would require a long time for examiners lo 
attain proficiency as such. Individual temperament and idiosyncrasies of those se- 
lected as examiners would without such practical education and control lead to as many 
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standards for tbe applications for appointment as there were places where examina- 
tions were held. Tlie need of some general superviaion has been evinced in the different ttarid- 
arda adopted here hy the sei:eral examining hoards, and these iiiconsistenties would vastly mul- 
tiply in the extension of these competitive examinations to other departments and bki eaus with- 
out such general supervision. * * » 

Not only would the consequent inconsistencies of practice and procedure be hurtful, 
but as the several boards of examiners would necessarily he comiiosed of subordinate 
officers, they would, however honestly disposed, be open to the improper pressure of their 
superiors, if so ivelined, should the boards be without any recognized point of support. In fact, 
I cannol conceive how any general system of examinations could ho administered suc- 
cessfully zvitliout some central authority to enforce a harmonious sclieme of procedure for the 
subordinate boards of examiners scattered throughout the country. I ri-gard this latter func- 
tion of such central authority as absolutely essential, since without huoh protection «o<A- 
ing could be easier than to debauch and prostitute the entire system, and to bring it into dis- 
credit. The feeling on the part of the members of every board of i-xauiiuers, however 
widely separated, that they were subject to supervision by a central body would not 
fail to have a salutary effect in the interest of fidelity and a careful performance of 
duty. It was for thi-se reasons that I favored the introduction of the Pendleton Mil, and I 
should regard its passage as a gmtrantee of more rapid progress in the loork of reform. 

I think we ought not to labor under any delusion on this point. I 
venture to say that without the very unusual, courageous, and self-sacri- 
iicing efforts that were made first by Mr. James and afterwards by Mr. 
Pearson in the Kew York post-office, and pre-eminently by Mr. Burt, 
who has had charge from the beginning of the examinations, it would 
have been impossible to have achieved anj'thing approximating to the 
success which has been attained there ; and that if you were to go out- 
side, where there are no trained officers in this business (Mr. Burt 
having conducted the first examination ever held in this country, and 
for a considerable time before action had been taken under the Grant 
administration), it would be impossible to find persons sufficiently expe- 
rienced to carry them on without supervision ; and if they were left with- 
out supervision, every board, acting on its own account, would be the 
judge of what the questions were to be, of what the regulations were 
to be in its office, and how they were to be reported, and the whole sys- 
tem would fall into such confusion, suspicion, and imperfection as to 
seriouslj^ damage it. 

There is another element which I must not omit. I deem it of the 
utmost importance in conducting a series of competitive or other ex- 
aminations that publicity as to the proceedings, methods, and princi- 
ples which apply to them shall be secured. The worli of reform must 
be in a large measure an educational work. It never can stand except 
as it appeals to the intelligence and sense of justice on the part of the 
intelligent classes. In order to secure that result we must have careful 
reports, which must go broadly before the people. I could cite to you 
from a volume I have here the sense of that necessity by the British 
Government, which prevailed from the beginning. That gox'ernment 
had a commission, and has had full annual reports made by it laid be- 
fore the-people from the beginning. There should be comparative state- 
ments of the results, the efficiency, and the class of persons brought in 
at the different offices. If your standard becomes too high, so that 
academic men and college graduates monopolize the service, then re- 
duce your standard. If it becomes too low you have got to raise it. 
All that will most contribute to the effectiveness and usefulness of the 
system will depend upon the wisdom with which it is carried on, and 
that wisdom is to be gained by presenting the results of the system so 
as to show at all the different offices where the most work is done with 
the least money, and where the best men are brought in most effect- 
ively. Those are the reasons, in a general way, why this bill has pro- 
vided for a commission, as I understand the matter. 
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Proceeding a step further, I might call attention to the fact that, by 
the law of 1871, now section 1753 of the Revised Statutes, with which 
all members of the committee are familiar, the President was authorized 
to establish rules and regulations for admission to the civil service, and 
to have them cover the question of age, competency, physical ability, 
&c. Upon that statutes being passed, the question was carefully con- 
sidered how his authority should be exercised. There was nothing in 
the act providing for competitive examinations ; there was no reference 
to the appointment of a commission ; but President Grant and his cab- 
inet considered the subject and looking especially to the English ex- 
perience and its results became satisiied that competitive examinations 
were the most effective, and that a commission was necessary for their 
supervision. Such a commission was appointed, and it exists to this 
time, and I have the honor or misfortune, as the case may be, to be its 
chairman. 

That commission, as you know, went on and did considerable work. 
It was almost impossible to do it with much thoroughness in the crude- 
ness of public opinion, on account of the obstacles that were to be en- 
countered in a first effort; yet it accomplished much; and what it did 
accomplish appears in public documents which are quite accessible to 
members of the committee. The results are best set forth in the report 
to the President of April 15, 1874, which was made just at the end of 
the period of general activity on the part of that commission. Presi- 
dent Grant sent in that report to Congress with a special message. 
The message is dated April 18, 1874. He there says that the result of 
the action of the commission and of these examinations has been bene- 
ficial to the jjublic service ; that a continuance of the system is to be 
desired, and that it would result in further improvement of that service; 
that he thinks the public interests require the work to be carried on ; 
and he asks for an appropriation. In his annual message following 
that were similar recommendations. In a third messagis referring to 
the subject he declares that it was with "mortification" to himself, and 
he doubts not to those connected with the commission, that the refusal 
of Congress to make any appropriation renders it in his opinion neces- 
sary to suspend the work of the commission. I refer to these matters 
in order that the fact may be drawn to the attention of the committee 
that the stippression of the work of the commission was not by reason 
of any doubt on the part of President Grant or the members of his 
cabinet as to the utility of what had been done and was being done, 
but it was simply because Congress refused to make any further appro- 
priation. Congress not only refused, bub there was no discussion on the 
subject. The work of the commission was allowed to pass out of activity 
in silence. It would be unbecoming in me to enter into the reasons ; 
they are not, I think, difficult to be ascertained. 

I should like to call attention to page 42 of the report of 1874, where 
the effects of the work of the commission and of competitive examina- 
tions are set out at length in a report which states in detail the effects 
of these rules and the general results upon the administration, so that 
there is no record behind in any wise disapproving of what had been 
done by the commission, but a very strong indorsement of its work. I 
have reason to believe that the report was read in the cabinet meeting. 
I refer to those facts also in order to bring out certain points in con- 
nection with this bill. 

You will observe that under the second section there are a series of 
subdivisions, nine in number, declaring certain principles which shall 
be applied in connection with the application of competitive examina- 
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tions as far as consistent with good administration, the discretion on that 
point being left to the President. That discretion is supposed to be 
necessary, as it concerns the appointing power. The question may be 
asked, why not leave the matter as it was left under section 1753 of the 
Revised Statutes ? The airthority is there given to the President to 
devise and carry into eiiect a system of competitive examinations. He 
has done so, as we know, and it could be done again. It is a fair ques- 
tion to ask why not leave it as it was left before ? The answer is this : 
That Congress was entirely uncommitted to any of the essential princi- 
ples which the President was to apply. The burden was thrown in the 
aggregate upon the executive department alone. The President 
thought it necessary to apply competitive examinations, and to establish 
a commission. He did so, but Congress never had committed itself to 
that way of dealing with the subject. It had never done anything 
which Implied that it was the will of the members lo have their patron- 
age taken from them, as competitive examinations would take it from 
them, as they had taken it from the members of the British Parliament, 
They were at liberty to say (and I hope it is not disrespectful to the 
committee for me to express my opinion that they did largely say) that 
these rules were impracticable ; that they were doctrinaire ; that they 
were sentimental, and other things of that kind. In other words, the 
legislative department, although committed to the policy which the 
party had pledged itself to carry out, was not committed to the methods 
which the President had established in his rules. Its moral force was 
not, on the whole, on the side of these rules ; it was in no wise pledged 
to help the President on in that difficult work, nor did it help the Presi- 
dent on in that difficult work. Congress made an appropriation which 
covered two years, during which the President accomplished much. 
Then he appealed to Congress in 1874, presenting the evidence of the 
good work he had done, and asking for an additional appropriation that 
he might continue it. Congress refused- He renewed the recommenda- 
tion twice, and Congress ignored it. Every person throughout the 
country unfriendly to the system was at liberty to characterize it, and ■ 
most of them did characterize it, as the President's policy. They saw 
that Congress did not approve it and took courage. With the shadow 
of the apparent disapprobation of Congress upon the President's efforts, 
the party, after having committed itself in the resolutions of its con- 
vention to the policy of reform, and, by a general law in principle, 
bound itself to stand by the interpretation of that law, yet threw the 
whole responsibility upon the President, thus presenting his action as 
an individual policy. That made the Executive too weak to stand up 
against the immense influences that will at all times be brought against 
any movement of this sort. The result was the failure to carry on the 
work, the stranding of the reform policy, and the practical suppression 
of these competitive examinations by the President, pursuant to the 
notice that he had given Congress in A message, that if they refused 
to appropriate money for it he would not continue to bear the burdens 
alone any longer. It was that which caused the suppression of the 
work, and now the practical point is, as I think, will Congress give its 
moral weight and the educating and effective influence of a statute in 
favor of those principles which are fundamental andessential to carry 
on a reform, and in aid of the executive department! In my opinion, 
the executive department cannot do it alone ; Congress must help by 
discharging its duty and bearing its share of the responsibility. 

Senator Mitchell, Did not President Hayes also recommend an ap- 
propriation for this purpose ? 
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Mr. Eaton. I am coining to that. When in the session of 1875 Con- 
gress refused finally to make an appropriation, the President followed 
that refusal by a practical revocation of the rules, and the work was 
suspended. It is not forme to enter into political considerations. You 
all know it so happened that in the convention a little later there was 
a stronger reafflrmance of the need of a reform policy than before, and 
when President Hayes came in he considered that he was bound to 
make an effort in that direction. He did not revive the work of the 
commission in any considerable sense, but he asked for an appropria- 
tion in his first message to enable him to do so, and I believe in every 
message, yet no action was taken by Congress upon his recommenda- 
tions. President Hayes caused certain work to be done by some mem- 
bers of the commission. He asked its chairman, as such, to make a re- 
port of British experience, and the report on the subject published by 
Congress was the result of that request. He also asked the chairman 
to make a report upon the experiments in New York, and a report was 
made on that subject, which was also published by Congress.. Presi. 
dent Hayes, as I understand it, did not attempt to carry on the Avork 
here at Washington. But he encouraged Mr. Schurz, who enforced 
comi^etitive examinations in the Department of the Interior. He thought 
he could not do thab without the moral support and the legal siipport 
of Congress, with no funds to pay anybody, but he did attempt to re- 
new and enlarge the relbrm policy at the custom-house and post-office 
in New York. He practically put in force in both those offices the rules 
find the competitive examinations and methods generally, which were 
first ajxplied under the commission at Washington, and you have in the 
report to which 1 have referred the results of that experiment. Indeed 
I may say that the experiment thus continued and reported upon has 
furnished to the country the facts, which has greatly contributed to the 
vastl,\' increased strength in favor of a reform at the present time. 

I do not need to state the general results in New York. That the 
public work has been more efficiently and more economically done there 
• than ever before, or is now done in any other office in the country, I 
believe to be true. I think it is not too much to say that in that great 
city, where there has heretofore been, under every administration al- 
most, an investigation of corruption connected with the offices there, 
and wUere scandals have disgraced the whole country, there has been 
almost a complete suppression of those abuses. So far as my observa- 
tion is concerned, no newspaper charges that either the custom-honse, 
the naval office, or the post office at the city of New York today is not 
carried on with economy, with vigor, and general fidelity in the admin- 
istration of all those places which are filled by competitive examina- 
tion. In making these remarks I do not mean to say that there is in 
either office there an entire absence of either fraud or incompetency 
or extravagance, but I only mean to say that so great has been the im- 
provement in these offices that they stand unchallenged in general pub- 
lic estimation. 1 am very far from thinking that competitive methods 
or any other methods are going to achieve entire purity or fidelity in 
administration or relieve us from the necessity of constant vigilance. 
But I mean to say that the scandals which have so often filled the 
country with gentjjral distrusts, and which have humiliated the citizens 
of New York, in connection with the administration of those offices, 
have given i)lace to a sense of general satisfaction, and that Congress, 
as I believe, is unapproached by any claim that there is need of any 
Investigation of either of those offices on the part of any committee of 
that body. This is a result, I believe, unknown heretofore for any six 
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consecutive years in the history of those offices. From the time of 
Jackson's administration the reports of Congressional comriiittees as 
to these abuses there have been very frequent, to say the least. 

I have spent much time on this part of the subject, because it will 
enable me to pass very rapidly over other points. The several declara- 
tions of principles which this bill asks Congress to accept are, first, 
competitive examination; and here occurs the first change that it 
strikes me should be made in the bill. For the word "capacity"! 
think "fitness" should be substituted in line 14 of section 2, so as to 
read : "For open competitive examinations for testing the fitness of ap- 
plicants for the public service." That is the word used in section 1753 
of the Eevised Statutes, and it is amexpressive word. 

Coming to the second subdivision, it will be observed that the places 
are to be filled by selection from those graded highest as the result of 
competitive examinations. Here is one of the first distinctions between 
this bill and the other, besides the difference as to a commission. I 
think that we should not limit ourselves in a statute to making selec- 
tions from one of the three highest. There may be need in certain 
offices of having a broader discretion. I doubt not the President, in 
laying down rules, would, as an ordinary course of procedure, confine 
the selection to one of the three highest ; but I might add that the 
English Government in 1874 or 1875, after having limited it by their 
rules to the three highest, modified the rules so that the selection might 
be made from a larger number in custom offlces. I think we should 
not in a statute confine ourselves to three. Modifications might be re- 
quired at one office and not at another. 

The third subdivision provides that original entrance to the public 
service shall be at the lowest grade. There are no grades established 
by law. This contemplates that the grades shall be fixed by the rules, 
so that the question of entrance at the lowest grade n)ay refer to a po- 
sition which gives a salary of $1,200, of $1,000, or of $900. There are 
those three salaries in the lower grades of the service at Washington. 
I understand that at the post-offices there are still lower grades. In 
the post-ofi&ce at New York the amount of compensation which certain 
offlcers receive is determined by competition itself. For example, Mr. 
Pearson has his clerks compete among themselves. They not only 
compete for places but they compete for the salaries, so that the sum 
one would recei^^e this month might be different from that he would re- 
ceive the next month. Am I not right iu that statement I 

Mr. Peakson. Quite right. 

Mr. Eaton. Therefore the grade of admission should not be abso- 
lutely fixed by law, but should be left to be determined by rules in 
reference to each particular office, in the light of experience. In addi- 
tion to that I think no entrance to the public service should depend on 
the salary, for the further reason that you may change the salary at 
any particular time, and hence you would have an impracticable or 
varying standard. 

It strikes me that there should be an addition to that clause, which 
I deem to be of great importance. It is substantially a defect in the 
original bill. The matter was brought to my mind by seeing the 
amendment of Senator Ingalls. The clause reads :- ' 

That origiDal entrance to the public service aforesaid shall be at the lowest grade. 

I would add : 

And selections for filling the eame shall he so distribnted that, counting those at any 
linn- therein from the several Slates and the District of Columbia, each State and dis- 
trict shall, as nearly as practicable, have in such service the proportion of its citizens 
due to its population. 
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There is now a provision applicable to the Treasury Department con- 
tained in the thirtieth chapter of the laws of 1875, which is to this ef- 
fect. It provides for the distribution of appointments in the Treasury- 
Department between the several States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia according to population. If you provide in general phrase 
that the appointments shall be apportioned upon the basis of popula- 
tion to the several States and the Districtof Columbia you ought, I think, 
to repeal the clause which requires a special apportionment for the 
Treasury Department ; and that is done in a further amendment, which 
I suggest at the end of the bill, so that all appointments should be ap- 
portioned among the several States and the Disti'ict of Columbia in 
proportion to population. In the amendment suggested I have left out 
the Territories, by reason of the great dififlculty of conducting examina- 
tions there, and because they are not likely to be Territories long, so 
that it seems hardly worth while to direct any attention to them. 
Those ajjplying from Territories would be examined. 

The fourth subdivision, about a period of iirobation, is the same in 
both bills, and there is no dispute about it. 

The fifth subdivision, " That promotions shall be from the lower 
grades to the higher on the basis of merit and competition," I deem to 
be a very important matter, and it is one of the points on which there 
is a very radical difference between this and the other bill. This bill 
would leave the rules to determine as to how far promotions should be 
based upon competition alone, or how far they should be based upon 
merit otherwise determined than by competition. In the English serv- 
ice the question upon what basis promotions should be made has been 
one of great observation and study ; that promotions ought, in some 
Wily, to rest upon merit and not mere influence is, in that service, indis- 
putable ; and I presume it would be, in the judgment of most people, in 
our own service ; but if you provide that no person shall rise in the serv- 
ice except on the basis of competition alone you largely take from 
the superior officer the authority to make selections based on his own 
knowledge of the special administrative ability of those in his own bu- 
reau. In the next jjlace you reduce the machinery of rising in the serv- 
ice very largely to a mechanical form, because the competition being 
made and the limitation being to one of the three highest, the power of 
discipline might be considerably impaired on the part of the superior 
officer. That, I believe, is a view which is warranted by the large ex- 
perience of Great Britain. They have different rules in different offices, 
varied somewhat with reference to the peculiar wants of each office ; 
and so well balanced are the reasons which stand in favor of limiting 
promotion to competition alone, and not necessarily to taking one of 
the three highest, but some one, as the result of the competition, and 
to the advantage of having it more open to selections made by the 
superior officer from the subordinates, that in one department at least, 
the internal revenue administration, which, you know, means the larger 
branch of fiscal administration there, they have divided the promo- 
tions equally ; and their rules require that one-half of the promotions 
shall be made by competition and one-half by selections by the head 
of the bureau; but throughout the service the selections are based on 
merit in some wise tested. The point at issue is whether it should be 
tested alone by competitive examinations or by some other methods iu 
part. It would carry me too much into details to illustrate what I 
mean by reference to actual examples. I can only say that in the postJ- 
office at New York, for instance, Mr. Pearson has a system under which 
he keeps a record of merit which is not exactly on the basis of compe- 
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tition, and which enables him to make a selection from a larger number 
than three in competition. I therefore suggest that the right of promo- 
tion should not be limited explicitly .to those who may compete. 

The sixth subdivision is to the effect that these rules shall make it 
plain that there shall not be an obligation to pay political assessments, 
nor peril of removal if they are not paid. Of course, the members of 
the committee are aware— I have not the reference to it here— that a 
law of 1877 or 1878 forbids offteers in the service to collect political as- 
sessments, except they be officers confirmed by the Senate. All others 
are forbidden to collect them. This provision would but carry out the 
principle of that without its anomalous and indefensible limitation. 
I think we ought to make it plain that those in the public serv- 
ice are under no more obligation to pay political assessments than 
anybody else. I think they are under the same obligation, no more 
and no less. They ought to feel that they have the same independence 
as any other citizens, and the rules ought to make that liberty plain. 
In fact, General Grant's rules did declare that, and forbade political as- 
sessments. 

The seventh subdivision is plain enough. 

The eighth subdivision provides that there shall be non-competitive 
examinations in all proper casus before the commission where competi- 
tive examinations cannot well be made. There are certain places for 
which you cannot very well have competition, as where a special kind 
of ability or of education is required, as in the mint and elsewhere, and 
that exemption ought to be left open to be determined by rules, and 
should not be fixed by statute. 

Coming to the ninth subdivision, it provides there shall be notice 
given in writing to the commission of the persons selected for appoint- 
ment or employment, giving their place of residence and noting when 
they have been transferred or wheti they have resigned or are removed. 
The reason for that is the need that the records of this commission, 
which would cover the names and residences of all persons who come 
into the public service through these examinations, should mark the 
transfers from one department to another, the resignations, &c., in a 
way analogous to the Eegister's Office in the Treasury in financial mat- 
ters, so that you may have the means of knowing how long persons have 
l)een in the public service and when they came there and from what 
State. It seems to .me quite idle to apply a system under which you 
are to attempt to give to each State a number of appointments in pro- 
portion to its population, and yet ha\e no means of ascertaining who 
are in the service and where they come from. You have attemi)ted to 
get the information lately, and have had a report brought into the Sen- 
ate which covers a small portion of these facts, and I think it fills a 
volume of 200 or more pages. The civil service commission in Great 
Britain shows when every person came into the service, when he was 
promoted, when he was transferred, when he resigned, and all such 
facts, and this commission, so far as its work shall extend, ought to 
show the same facts. That seems to me to be essential, I repeat, as a 
basis for apportioning the appointments. 

There must be some excex)tions to these competitive examinations, 
and they are provided for in the Pendleton bill. 

At the bottom of page four there is a provision that the commissioa 

shall make regulations for, and have control of, such examinations 

through its members or the local examiners to be appointed. I think 

that when rules are put into effect which would • cover all the duties of 

2 C S 
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the commission, describe its authority, tell what it shall do and how it 
should do it, there should be left to the commission the business of su- 
pervising and conducting these detailed examiuations ; but if the com- 
mittee tlaink that that authority should rest entirely with the Presi- 
dent, certainly there is no objectiou to amending the bill so as to read 
" that said commission shall make regulations for, and have control of, 
such examinations in the manner the President shall direct ; " but that 
would not change the principle at all, because these matters of detail 
would be subject to his revision at any rate — would be wholly subject 
to the rules he would make, being simply subordinate details of their 
enforcement. 

The fourth subdivision that "said commission may make investi- 
gations concerning the facts, and may report upon air matters touch- 
ing the enforcement and effects of said rules and regulations," seems 
to me to be highly important. You establish a system of comjjetitive 
examinations for the several departments. You extend that system, as 
this ■bill would require, within four months after its passage, to all offir 
cers of the customs and of the postal service where there are as many 
as fifty clerks employed. That would extend it to about thirty ofSces. 
There are about fourteen or fiiteen custom-houses and about fifteen 
post-ofiices that it would reach. It wilk be alleged that the system is 
badly managed at one of these places; that there is injustice done; 
that people are denied an opportunity of being examined ; that the most 
worthy are not appointed when they have proved themselves to be the 
best persons examined ; that there is a departure from the rules in mak- 
ing the selections, or that competitors are wrongly graded for the pur- 
pose of cheating them, or they are not notified of the examinations af- 
ter they have made their application ; and all that sort of thing. Therei 
must be some opportunity of ascertaining the true state of the matter, 
It is not sufficient thatthe very board which has perpetrated this wrong 
— or stands charged with doing it — shall be the only tribunal to which 
you can go for redress. You must have some authority which has the 
power and duty to bring that board to account. Neither the President 
nor a head of a department will have the time or technical experience 
needed for doing so. This civil-service system is not an isolated, inde- 
pendent matter in every separate oflfice ; it is one branch of the great 
public service of the country, and must be managed on permanent 
princii)les of justice, and there must be, as I think, a right of appeal. 
That authority is given by the Pendleton bill, and the President may 
.direct the commission to make examination and inqnire and report to 
liim when he thinks it is necessary either to correct injustice or to show 
liow the system works. 

The bill contains a provision that the commission may employ a chief 
examiner. There has been some criticism directed against a chief ex- 
.aminer on the ground that there would be an appointing power in- 
volved. The bill reads : " That said commission is authorized to em- 
ploy a chief examiner." I have passed over one or two amendments 
suggested to the bill in order to carry out consistently the idea of era- 
ploying a chief examiner without exercising the appointing powe?^ 
The provisions in regard to the removal of this examiner, I think da 
not need any observations from me. '' 

The commission is authorized to have a stenographer and copyistj 
without which the work could not be carried on, and it may dismiss 
such person and employ another. One of the amendments here sug* 
gested is that the commission shall have authority to spend as mnclia? 
$500 a year for having copying done. The chief examiner would h^ 
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sent, as miglit be necessary, to attend to these examinations from time 
to time wliere it was tbonght tbere was any need in the local offices, 
and he may need to have copying done in those places. He has au- 
thority to supervise the examinations, and a duty to see that they are 
fairly conducted when necessary. 

•There is proA'ision for proper accommodations at Washington fbi 
stationery, &c., which is after the manner of the old commission. I think 
there are no changes needed in regard to that point. 

I observe that the entire expenditures, as authorized under this billl, 
with the single exception of traveling expenses, which cannot bemuch, 
would be $27,200. That would be on the assumption that $10,000 
should be expended for paying the expenses of these local examining 
boards, but in the first enforcement of the bill, it would apply only to 
about thirty ofiices, and I do not think that more than two or three 
thousand dollars would be required for such a purpose, which would 
reduce that amount to abovit sixteen or seventeen thousand dollars. 
In President Grant's messages to Congress, recommending an appro- 
priation, he asked for $25,000 a year. 1 think $25,000 is ample. 

I have here a letter which I have just received from Mr. Oomstock, 
the head of the examining board at New York City, for the custom- 
house and the naval office. He and his fellow-members are pressed by all 
sorts of selfish people to violate the rules. They are pressed by the 
local politicians, the Congressmen from the State, and others wanting 
patronage. Perhaps the Congressmen do not always really want the! pat- 
ronage, but they are pressed to get it by their political supporters, and 
they are pressed by all sorts of people, who want to get their sous, cons 
ins, and dependants into places. The board has to stand up stronglj 
against it. They desire the support of a central commission. The board 
has done that work for several jears without compensation. This let- 
ter is a request that I, as chairman of the commission, would apply to 
the- President to have an allowance made for that board of examiners, 
as they think they cannot carry on their operations and do all that 
work without compensation. They have done it from their great zeal 
and interest in the subject. I might state that in two messages Presi- 
dent Hayes applied to Congress to get some allowance for the board 
which has had to do this work. I mention the fact to you as showing 
the necessity of some provision for these expenses. This work has been 
done in large part outside of office hours. It ought to be compensated; 

The Chairman. I suggest that any application of that kind would 
come originally from these gentlemen with the recommendation of their 
chief, setting' forth the facts you have stated. 

Mr. Eaton. My only object in referring to it is to show the need of 
the provisions of the Pendleton bill covering these expenses. 

The fifth section of the bill — and I can pass very rapidly over it — is 
important in connection with the need of supervision by the commission. 
It provides : 

That any said commissioner, examiner, copyist, or messenger, or any person in the 
public service who shall willfully and corruptly, by himself or in co-operation with one 
or more other persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any person in respect of his or her 
right of examination according to any such rules orregulatious, or who shall willfully, 
corruptly, and falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the examination or proper 
standing of any person examined hereunder, or aid in so doing, or who shall willfully 
and corruptly make any false representations concerning the same, or concerning the 
person examined, or who shall willfully and corruptly furnish to any person any special 
or secret information for the purpose of either improving or injuring the prospects or 
chances of any person so examined, or to be examined, being appointed, employed, or 
promoted, shall for each such offense be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than |100, nor more than $1,000, or by 
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imprisonment not less than ten days nor more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

I propose to add to the section this further clause : 

And any said commissioner or examiner who shall nee his influence to induce the 
removal, or who shall willfully cause any officer of the United States to remove or dis- 
miss any person from the public service, or to employ, nominate, confirm, or approve 
any person for such service who has been examined under these rules, or to promote 
Such persons in such service, shall be guilty of the like offense, and be punished as 
aforesaid. 

I may be pardoned for stating that that clause was inadvertently 
omitted, I think, from the bill. I may state that, as chairman of the 
commission, I have had occasion to resist api)licatioiis by the hundreds 
that I would aid in procuring appointments. These penal provisions 
will prevent any abuse of that nature. I was eight months here at one 
time on duty when something was done. Some oiHce-seekers believed, 
or professed to believe, that this commission might help get places from 
the President. Perhaps this was not unnatural at first I think that 
theory should be met by these penal provisions. If ought to be made 
perfectly plain that any paltering with duty, that any unfairness, that 
any attempt to convert such a commission or examining board into an 
agency for getting offices for anybody, or promoting anybody to offices, 
is a criminal offense. In that connection I may say that if there is no 
supervision over any examining board to see that they conform to the 
rules of justice in all their marking, you cannot enforce such jjenal 
provision. 

The sixth section provides that within sixty days the clerks shall be 
arranged in classes. About that I shall not take your time. As the 
matter now stands, speaking generally, there is a classification of the 
clerks in the several departments. That classification is hardly carried 
out in the local offices. By the existing law no person can be appointed 
to any one of these classes in any of the departments except he has had 
an examination; that is, what is called a pass examination. It is no 
competitive examination, but an examination by certain clerks in the 
offices of office-seekers separately ; and it is because those isolated ex- 
aminations are defective, and have not accomplished any more than 
thty did in England, that a competitive system is now needed here, as 
I am convinced, and as the English Government was convinced alter 
a much longer trial of these isolated examinations than what we have 
made. In order to have the clerks placed in classes for competitions 
and to facilitate promotions, it is provided in this section that the ex- 
isting classifications shall stand so far as the President may approve 
them, but that further classifications on his request may from time to 
time be made; and that other persons not now embraced in these 
classes, but performing duties analogous to those that are in these 
classes, shall on the request of the President be brought in. It further 
provides, as you know, for the extension of these rules beyond the 
thirty offices of the customs and postal service, to which it would at 
first apply,' on the request of the President. There are some slight 
amendments which I have noted to the sixth section, which are not 
material to be mentioned. 

Section 7 contains the provision that after the expiration of four 
months from the passage of this act no officer or clerk shallbe appointed 
to one of these classes except he comes in through competition, or comes 
in according .to the rules when there is any exception to competition. 
I suggest that you substitute for "fourmonths" "six months,"' because if 
the bill is to become a law, it might not be passed until towards the end 
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of the session, late in June. In that event the whole system would 
have to go into operation within four months from the time of the 
passage of the bill ; you would have the summer vacation on your 
hands; many persons would be absent; a great deal of preparation 
would be required, and four months is not time enough. I suggest that 
six months should be allowed for that purpose. Six months, in the view 
of such a contingency, is not too long a time. That is all that I need to 
say, I think, about the first bill, and I hope you do not think that I am 
goingto take up so much time on any other measinebefore the committee. 

1 M'isb to say, in general terms, in regard to the bill introduced by 
Senator Pendleton, that it does refer the whole matter largely to the dis- 
cretion of the President. He is to approve these rules. They are to con- 
tain the several fundamental principles there laid down, and are to be 
carried out practically so far as in his view is consistent with good admin- 
istration. I suppose the bill is framed in that way because itis not deemed 
to be within the authority of Congress to take the appointing power away 
from the President, or desirable to have it done. It is competent for Con- 
gress to declare the general priiici])les that it wishes to have carried out 
in the departments, but how far they should be carried out and how they 
should be carried out, it seems to me is a matter to be left to Executive con- 
sideration. If there is any way by which Congress thinks it can compel 
the President to go further than he api)roves, it will be for .Congress to try 
to have that done. The law of 1866, in regard to the removal of naval 
oflicers, involves, substantially, the same principle that this bill involves, 
it being to the elfect that the President is authorized and requested to 
make removals as he thinks best. Doubtless the chairman is familiar 
with that law. It strikes m.' as a very emphatic declaration on 'the 
part of Congress that about all it can say on the subject is to refer it to 
the discretion of the President, with a declaration of its views of pohcy. 
This bill is very much on that theory so far as Constitutional principles 
are concerned. li' the President should say, " I will do nothing about 
it. I will not provide any such rules. I am totally opposed to compe- 
tition in any form," I do not know of any way in which Congress can 
very well coerce him, but I suppose I know what the views of the Presi- 
dent are upon that subject. I can only say that, as the matter now 
stands in our history of administrative affairs, it appears that the ques- 
tion got before Congress first by a message from the President ; that 
when he was authorized he did apply the rules, and that he applied 
them until all the money Congress would give him was exhausted ; but 
that because members found that their patronage was being taken away 
and for other reasons — no matter what — they refused to make any 
further appropriation. We have the spectacle of two messages from 
the Executive requesting the authority which Congress refused to give. 
Therefore, upon the basis of precedent, we have no reason to think that 
the President would decline to do his duty. But if he does, if after 
Congress shall have given him full authority, and practically made the 
jequest that he would do it, he refuses to enter upon a reform policy, 
then it would be a question between the people and the President, a 
question for decision three years hence. I do not think the last mes- 
sage leaves that issue in doubt. 

. 1 do not know whether it is expected that I should make any obser- 
vations in regard to the second bill before the committee, but there are 
certain features of it which have attracted my attention. 

Senator Dawes. I think it would be better to let Mr. Eaton submit 
such views as he pleases on the subject. 

Mr. Eaton. Mr. Dawes and I have a harmony of view about this 
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whole question, so far as all principles are concerned, I believe, and in 
any observations I have to make about his bill 1 do not consider myself 
as speaking about any measure to which he is any further committed 
than any gentleman who presents a bill before a legislative body. 

Senator Dawes. I was desirous that Mr. Eaton might have the 
benefit of my views, expressed in the Senate, before he came here. I 
do not knoAV of anything he wants to reach by legislation that I do not 
want to reach myself; and therefore it is only a difference of opinion 
as to the best methgd of reaching it. I certainly do not want the 
method suggested in the bill I introduced adopted, unless it will more 
likely reach the same end than any other. 1 have no partiality for it. 
It is, as I have told Mr. Eaton, more in the nature of amendments 
than as a substitute for the other bill, and I am not entitled to very 
much credit for them myself, as they are largely other people's and not 
mine. 

Mr. Eaton. I want to say that while I have obviously, in going over 
the bill called the Pendleton bill, favored its provisions, and while be- 
tween the two bills I think the Pendleton bill is the one that should be 
passed, having that conviction, and it is a very strong one, yet 1 feel I 
am liable to be mistaken. I should not venture to express my view, ex- 
cept that it has happened to me to give a somewhat careful study to 
these questions, and to have had practical experience in administeriug 
a law of this kind. I have reached these conclusions, and if Senator 
Dawes would like me to do so I shall state them with the frankness that 
I think is becoming. I have nearlj' covered all the points that 1 wished 
to make, but still there are some others. 

1 may state, in the first place, that the leading features of the two 
bills are the same. They both assume the need of competitive examina- 
tions. They both therefore condemn the system that has prevailed of 
making appointments through mere influence or official favor. Tliey 
would both, if carried into effect, suppress what is called Congressional 
patronage and, largely, party patronage as to all the offices to which 
they apply. They would both make no discrimination in appointments 
upon any political grounds. Mr. Dawes's bill mentions that no inquiry 
shall be made in regard to political opinions. The Pendleton bill affirms 
that in the principles that it lays down : saying that " whereas commou 
justice requires that, so far as practicable, all citizens duly qualified 
shall be allowed equal opportunities, on grounds of personal fitness, for 
securing appointments," &C.-:— a principle entirely inconsistent with any 
discrimination on party grounds. 

It is plain enough on the face of the two bills that both treat the 
President as having an authority in regard to appointments, promo- 
tions, and removals with which Congress cannot interfere in the form 
of prohibition. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Dawes, as I think we shall see when we 
come to look at it, trenches more largely than the other upon Presi- 
dential authority, and undertakes to lay down rules which, as it seems 
to me, go somewhat too far. 

This second bill is entitled "A bill providing for entrance into and pro- 
motion in the civil service of the government by competitive examma. 
tion." I wish to draw your attention to this matter, not in the interest 
of hypercriticism, but in the interest of having the bill practical and 
perfect, if it shall receive your sanction. This title apparently com- 
prehends the entire civil service, the subordinates of courts and of 
Congress, as well as foreign ministers and heads of departments. This 
view is strengthened by section 1 and by the exceptions mentioned in 
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section 12. You mnst bear in mind that there is no definition of the 
term " Civil service," and when you speak about civil service -with no 
restriction, I think it covers the whole civil administration of the 
United States. I do not assume that it would cover members of Con- 
gress. The Pendleton bill, I may say, in this particular carefully defines 
the branch of the service to which it shall be applied. At the end of 
section 12 there is the lollowing provision in tlie bill introduced by 
Mr. Dawes: 

Nor shall tbis act apply to any person whose annnal compensation as fixed by law 
is less than $900, nor to any person employed merely as a laborer or workman, nor, 
unless by direction of the Senate, to any person who has been nominated for confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

Tou have first the declaration thut it applies to the ci\al service of the 
United States, and then the exceptions mentioned. I respectfully sug- 
gest that it is inevitable in such language as that that you include all 
that is not excepted. I say therefore there is need of a careful descrip- 
tion in the bill of the parts of the civil service to which it applies, and 
that this bill does not contain. 

Entrance to the civil service, of course, is not gained nor is promotion 
made by competitive examinations, and it is important that no such un- 
warranted and misleading theory should gain credence. Such exami- 
nations only disclose the most competent to be appointed or promoted 
by those having the proper authority here to make choice, which exer- 
cise of power gives entrance to the public service. One of the objections, 
one of the grounds of suspicion against competitive examinations, is 
that it is through them and by them that jjersons enter the public serv- 
ice, which, of course, is not true. I throw out these observations in 
tlie interest of not allowing the title to convey a false impression. 

As to section 1, I will say that pi ovisions of this nature should not be 
made rigid by statute, but should be left to rules to be made by the 
President, which can be perfected by experience and molded so as to 
suit the divers departments and offices. I ought to read this first sec- 
tion so that you may understand what I mean. It is as follows : 

That every application for appointment to a position in the civil service of the gov- 
ernment shall be in the handwriting of the applicant, and be addressed to the bead 
of the department in which service is sought, and shall state the date and place of 
birth of the applicant, bis legal residence, and bis previous occupation. It shall be, 
accompanied by no recommendation from any other person, except as to the peisonal 
character of the applicant, and shall contain or disclose no political opinion Or affilia- 
tion of such applicant. 

As a sort of statutory substitute for the old rules it is very de- 
fective, not even requiring citizenship. I call the attention of the 
committee to the fact that under that section a foreigner would be just 
as much entitled as a citizen of the United States to come in, and that 
it actually excludes the essential evidence of adequate health and 
prima fade capacity. This bill does not repeal, or, as 1 understand, pur- 
port in anywise to affect, the following provision of existing law : 

Section 17!33. The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for the ad- 
mission of persons into the civil service of the United States as may best promote the 
efQciency thereof, and ascertain the fitness of each candidate in respect to age, health, 
character, knowledge, and ability lor the branch of service into which be seeks to 
enter; and for tbis purpose he may employ, &c. 

If this first section, which simply provides that the applicant shall 
state his place of birth and residence and previous occupation, is in- 
tended as a substitute for section 1753, then it is intended to limit the 
application of that section so that it would no longer be necessary, or I 
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should think lawful, to mate any inquirj- as to age, health, ability, &c.; 
but if it is intended to suspersede that section, then I am unable to 
divine exactly what the object is, because it not only says that it shall 
embrace those particulars which I have mentioned, but it says it 
shall be accompanied by no recommendation from any x^erson except 
as to personal character. 

The subject of application for admission to the service is one which, 
it strikes me, should be regulated by rules, and should be much more 
comprehensive than anything contained in this biU. I have here the 
rules adopted originally under the civil service commission in regard 
to what shall be contained in an application, and the rules as they are 
now in force in the custom-house, and they reach many other matters. 
The applicant must certify in his application to having composed and 
written the rppllcation without assistance, to the truth of the state- 
ments which it contains, to being a citizen of the United States, to 
being faithful to the Union and the Constitution, and as to whether he 
has regularly served in the volunteer Army or the Navy, so that you 
may know whether he is entitled to special privileges under the clause 
referred to in the Pendleton bill. Every application must be accom- 
panied by a certificate, signed by two trustworthy persons, responsible 
and well known to the community in which they reside, the certificate 
being to the effect that the applicant is personally well known to them 
to be of good moral character, temijerate and industrious in habits, 
and faithful to the Union. Every application must be accompanied by 
the certificate of a practicing physician of the applicant's general health 
and physical capacity. No application must come from persons under 
eighteen years of age, «&c. ' All applications upon their receipt will be care- 
fully examined, and those which do not conform in any particular to the 
foregoing provision will be laid aside and notice given. As a substitute^ 
for these rules the section is manifestly defective. It seems to meit should; 
not be regarded as linuting the ability of a board to ascertain the facts 
which are essential, and if it does not do that I am unable to see what 
service! it can render. I have here the rules for application to the post- 
ofSce in the city of New York, but perhaps the postmaster, Mr. Pearson, 
had better make reference to those. They are even more particular'; 
than those I have already mentioned, covering special points in ad- 
dition. 

There is one other point to which I must call attention before I leave 
the first section. It is further defective in that the ajjplications are 
provided only for those seeking appointments. Those who serve under 
a postmaster are not appointed. They are emijloyed ; and I fear that 
the i)rovision would not cover them at all. 

The next observation I wish to make in regard to this matter is, that 
under this bill persons seeking appointments must apply to the head 
of the department under which the service is to be rendered. That 
would work quite a revolution in custom-houses. Custom-house col- 
lectors send in their recommendations to the office at Washington, and 
they are approved by the heads of the department without any appli- 
cation to the department in the first instance, and it would seem desir- 
able to maintain that practice. 

In regard to section 2 I have the observation to make that it is too' 
restrictive. - It provides by law that applications, and hence original 
appointments, shall have reference only to one class of clerkships. There 
must be various exceptions which only experience can point out. It is 
(not a subject to be regiilated by law, but it is a detail of administra- 
tion. The only exceptions allowed (see section 10) are far too limited. 
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I might refer jou to the original rules on that subject, which contain a 
great many exceptions. 

By section 2 the applications for appointments in the departments 
at Washington sliall be received only for clerlis of one class. These 
appointments are open to any citizen of the United States. Vacancies 
in the departments in class 1, or those of a higher compensation than 
$1,200 a year, shall be filled by competitive examination under rules, 
and then there are certain exceptions which are found, I believe, in 
section 10, but which are much more limited than I think will be found 
essential. I refer in this paper, which 1 will not take the time to read, 
to the original rules, which contaiu many more exceptions than are con- 
tained there. 

In the next place, section 2 provides that applications for appoint- 
ments in the departments at Washington shall be received only for 
appointments, &c., of one class, and " these appointments are open to 
competition to any citizen of the United States, male or female." If 
you have a system of rules you must have exceptions, so as to limit the 
number of persons who may apply according to your rules. For in- 
stance, you must have a restriction of age, which the rules are to fix. 
You must have rules to restrict them in respect to all the particulars 
to which tlie application relates, to which I nave just referred. They 
must be persons prima facie competent, persons who can read and 
write, and who have the proper physical capacity, for it is entirely use- 
less and would be very cumbersome and inconvenient to allow those to 
compete who would not be competent jpnma facie to serve the govern- 
ment, if they should succeed in the examination, bj^reason of physical 
inability or the disqualifications to which 1 have referred. Hence.'my 
suggestion is that such matters should be provided for in the rules 
themselves, modified from time to time and adapted to the various offi- 
ces, and not laid down in the statute. Provisions more detailed, more 
apt, and sufiiciently pliable to work conveniently are contained in the 
rules, and to that I think they should be confined. 

I believe I mentioned all I care to say on the subject of promotion in 
connection with the other bill. You will observe this bill requires that 
promotions shall be open on the basis of competition to all persons in 
the service, and if a suitable person is not found in the service for any 
vacancy you may then go outside of the service. I have said all I 
care to'say in regard to limiting promotion entirely to competition, but 
it would be very inconvenient, I fear, in practice, to be compelled first 
to have a competition inside and then to go outside. You may have 
certain regulations under which a promotion shall be made by compe- 
tition from a limited number inside, and if you please, from certain 
persons to be selected from outside, ascertained by competitive ex- 
amination in the first place, or in any form that you please, but to re- 
quire that promotions shall be open to '■'■ all persons''^ inside, as I think 
would be the legal effect of this bill, would allow every person in the 
post-office or every person in the custom-house to compete for promo- 
tion. It would not be practicable. You must have your regulations 
carefully adapted, so that when you have a head position of a bureau, 
or other place to be filled, the number who can compete for it shall be 
limited to those who have the best claim to promotion. 

Senator 13 awes. Is there any reason in the world, except the trouble 
of the thing, why one man just as much as another who is inside should 
not compete for a vacancy ? 

Mr. Eaton. The Senator will allow me to say that there are very 
decisive reasons against it. You have, for instance, in the post-office in 
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5Tew York seven liundred clerks, and you have in the custom -hons^ 
one thousand. You wish to have a promotion, and it would be most 
incouvenient and disastrous to the business of the office to permit all 
persons in it to compete for every vacancy. 

Senator Dawes. 1 excepted the inconvenience and trouble. I asked 
if there was any other reason, except the inconvenience and trouble — 
anything in the right of the thing 1 

Mr. Eaton. I could not say that there was on the ground of abstract 
right ; but in order to make promotions a stimulus to the best kind of 
exertion you ought to have them based upon those in your bureau as 
much as possible, so that they may be led to think that a full and 
thorough knowledge of what belongs to their own department of the 
service will give them a chance to rise in that service. I do not doubt 
that it would be an advantage occasionally to open the head of an im- 
portant bureau to more persons than those who are within the bureau, 
because you may have somewhere else just the man that you believed 
would wiu the place, and you should open it in that case. I do not 
want to be dogmatic, but it seems to me it would not answer to have it 
declared by law that anybody could have a right to compete for pro- 
motion as this bill would give the right. There might-be examinations 
for promotion nearly every week for long terms. The public work 
would be arrested. If you say that the President shall iix proper rules 
and regulations under which competition in these several offices shall 
be so based as that a reasonable number shall have an opportunity to 
compete, it will cover the ground, in my opinion. 

Senator Dawes. Then had you not better amend the preamble of the 
bilH It reads : 

Whereas common justice requires that, so far as practicable, all persons duly 
qnalified, sball be allowed equal opportunities, &c. 

Mr. Eaton. I am much obliged to the Senator for callingniy attention 
to that. What is practicable 1 What oiaght the rules to provide ? They 
ought to provide that persons of a competent age for that service, per- 
sons who have been shown to be able to read and write, and to havfe 
the prima facie qualifications for entering that service, persons who are 
citizens of the IJiiited States, persons who have been shown to be in 
fair health, persons whose character has been certified by a proper num- 
ber of citizens, shall be allowed to come in and compete ; and that is a 
liart of what is practicable. The condition of practicability covers all 
the points I have been stating. 

Then, quite beyond that, if I had time to go into these everlasting 
details, I might say that it is essential to a competitive system that 
you have a list of those who make their applications, and that you put 
on the list the apijlications in their order, so that when you want a 
competitive examination, knowing about how many you need for your 
service, or that you are likely toneed within a short time, you take from 
that list the first fifty or hundred names, such as sKall be a convenient 
number for a competition, and you ask them in to compete. The rules 
lay down specific provision on all those points, as was done in England 
from the beginning. It is not that you open the service to all mankind 
to come in on the same day. You undertake to hold a competitive ex- 
amination in New York. We had one two weeks ago, when more thaii 
two hundred persons competed. They were taken off in order of appli- 
cation from this list of applications filed, and they were all shown by thei'f 
applications to have the prima facie qualifications ; and it took three days 
and a half to examine those persons. I venture to say that if you were 
to open a competition in the city of New York, upon the principles 
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of tliis bill, if I have a right to suppose by it every person shall have 
a right to compete, they would fill the largest room in the custom- 
house ; not one-third of them would be in the least fit for the public 
service, and you could not carry on the competition at all. On the 
contrary, such has been the necessity of limiting it by proper tests, 
as to a prima facie fitness to compete, that the English Government, 
for the last six years, have conducted preliminary examinations to see 
who shall compete — to weed out the hopeless dunces. 

The Chairman. It seems to me that logically you do not deny the 
right of everybody to compete, but you would only provide for a pre- 
liminary winnowing out. 

Mr. Baton. Exactly; so as to get such persons only as are prima 
facie competent. 

Senator Daw^bs. That is to say, you propose to examine them in the 
outset, before you let tliem compete 1 

The Chairman. The establishment of certain preliminary qualifica- 
tions may be called an examination, and it is such a one as people can 
put themselves through without coming to a board. 

Mr. Eaton. Certainly. I was going to state that the English have 
preliminary examinations, but I do not think they will be needed here. 
I want also to have a commission which shall have the duty of super- 
vising, so that if, under the pretense of justice but in substantial forms 
of injustice, one of these examining boards shall carry on their work in 
such manner that men are not allowed to come in and have their fair 
chance at competition, and if these preliminary conditions are made re^ 
strictive and partial, there shall be somebody to bring the examiners 
to a test of responsibility. I have suggested clauses here that should 
be added to the bill for that i^urpose, and those penal provisions would 
reach every case of that kind. The Pendleton bill says, in so many 
words, that if anybody being an examiner or a commissioner shall use 
his influence or practice any deception, &c., to prevent any person from 
having his fair, just, and public opportunity to be examined according 
to such rules, then he shall be guilty of a criminal oifense. That is not 
put in as an idle matter, but it is because there is danger on that point. 
Suppose you want to keep people out; you do not inform them; they 
file their applications and you give them no notice, and a iailure to give 
notice would be a penal offense ; but as to opening the door to the miscel- 
laneous examination of evei-ybody who chooses to come there, it is ab- 
solutely impracticable. This fact alone is a strong reason why the 
whole matter should be left to the rules to be made and changed from 
time to time by the President, and not be fixed by a rigid statute. 

I shall not enlarge further upon competitive examinations. 

Section i gives the whole selection of the examiners to the President. 
I suggest that the heads of departments should be considered in that 
matter. I onlj^ call attention to the propriety of that. Sections 4: and 
5 would require seven separate boards at Washington, composed in all 
of twenty-one persons ; but there is to be no common head, no super- 
vision, no co-operation. There is no need to have many separate boards 
here. The uniformity of practice, of standards, markings, &c., which 
comes with the common supervision of a civil service commission are 
essential at Washington. There will probably be found to be a hun- 
dred post-of&ces and custom-houses having twenty- subordinates. That 
is only my estimate as near as I can get at it. The bill provides that 
the law, upon coming into effect, shall extend to all offices where there 
are twenty, instead of to offices where there are fifty clerks, as the other 
bill provides. I say there will probably be found to be a hundred post- 
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offices and custom-houses having twenty subordinates, so that theren 
will be at least 107 boards to begin with, which is far too many. There 
would be no more than thirty offices outside to which the Pendleton 
bill would apply, but its application could be extended by the Presi- 
dent when it can wisely be done. 

I doubt not that it may be said — and I appreciate with how much 
force, I trust— that the form of dealing with the subject in this bill is in 
the interest of simplicity and against too much machinery. I am com- 
pelled to reach a different conclusion. With a commission at Wash- 
ington to supervise for seven departments it would very soon result 
that practically the examinations would be held all at one place ; that 
they would be made by examining boards which would not be entirely 
' independent in each department, but there would be on those boards 
some persons who would serve upon examinations in all the depart- 
ments ; and I apprehend it would be found that a large part of the ex- 
aminations for all the departments would be conducted as one general 
examination. That is the British system. They have an examination 
for vacancies in any of the departments 5. but the moment you set up 
seven independent boards in the city of Washington with no supervis- 
ion over any of them, you must have seven places for examinations ; 
you must have all the machinery separately worked, and you must 
have the whole system carried out in its details with entire independ- 
ence. 

Take these one hundred boards to be created and put in operation out-- 
side, and you will see that is a very large machinery. But it may be said, 
on the other hand, that if you have a central commission, you must still 
have examining boards in separate places. That, in a limited sense, is 
true. But in point of practice, under the supervisiop of a commission, 
there would be in such a city as Boston, and I apprehend very soon 
even in New York, but one examination for the naval office and the 
custom-house and the appraisers' office, and for the Brooklyn and Jer- 
sey City offices as well. The administration of the post-office is so 
different that I do not think that could very well be brought under the 
same board. Further than that, if this system shall be largely extended 
j'Ou must have general examinations outside of Washington for the 
admission of persons to all the departments at Washington and to any 
local office. You cannot bring persons here from Nevada or California 
or Florida to be in uncertainty until after their examination is over, as to 
whether they can go into the service. Youmust have local examinations 
made at ceuti'al points for all the departments at Washington and all local 
offices, so that the applicants will know when they come here that they are 
competent to enter the service. That is easily practicable, and has been 
done in this country under the commission, but not without it. If I had 
time I could call your attention to the fact that here is a system of rules 
in this pamphlet laying down a complete system of that sort. I have 
myself conducted examinations under it at Cincinnati, at Saint Lonis, 
at New Orleans, and at Savannah, where that system has been put in 
force under President Grant. There is no reason Avhy that should not 
be done again. We do not propose to have examinations at every 
place, but at three' or four places for all the custom-houses in New 
England. Under the general supervision that can be done, but if you 
undertake to have separate independent boards at every one of these 
places there is far more complication and far less responsibility. 

As to the sixth section ''that the times and places for all such ex- 
amiuations shall bo fixed," I do not know that I comprehend what i$ 
intended. I can only say that the timjes and places of examination? 
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must be deteTmined by the needs of the office. They cannot, I think, 
be fixed by law or rigidly by rules. You have them when they are nec- 
essary. 

Further, the sixth section provides : " And such rules and regulations 
for the conduct thereof shall be made, subject to approval and promul- 
gation of the President." That is substantially the equivalent of the 
Pendleton bill, so far as these verj- limited rules are concerned. Then 
this is added : 

As shall be best calcnlated to disclose, so far as possible, the fitness of all appli- 
cants for the service sought, including, among other things, personal integrity, good 
habits, industry, temper, patience, anu special aptitude for the service required; but 
no disclosure of political opinion or affiliation shall be required or permitted. 

I wish to suggest that it is impossible to conduct competitive exami- 
nations which have dil-ect reference to any of those qualities. That it 
is possible to test them in an indirect way is not doubtful, but it is not 
done by asking any questions about temper, about industry, or about 
habits. If this is intended to require that there shall be a series of 
questions based on such considerations, then I must say that I think 
there is no possibility of carrying it into effect. If it is only intended 
that the questions shall be so framed that they shall by their character 
draw out some evidence on those points, then I can only say that it 
further illustrates the very great need of not trusting such peculiar 
questions to independent boards of mere clerks all over the country, 
but that they should be brought under the careful supervision of trained 
and experienced men, who would grasp within the range of their duty 
all these examining boards. Probation is the great test of the qualifi- 
cation last referred to. 

. As to section 7, that one of the three highest shall be taken, I have 
already spoken of that in connection with the other bill. 

As to the eighth section : The right to reappoint to a lower place now 
exists, and there is no need to give that authority. If any such power 
is to be given, it should be given to postmasters also, which this sec- 
tion does not give unless it is intended to give the Postmaster-General 
a new power to interfere with the subordinates of the postmasters. 
The postmasters employ their subordinates, and a provision which only 
reaches to appointments would not cover them. I think there is no 
doubt that the power exists now. 

The branches of the civil service mentioned in section 9 are by no 
means all that should be excepted. That section provides : 

That in conducting examinations for admission to and promotion in the Marine- 
Hospital Service and the Eevenue Marine Service the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to designates special boards of experts to conduct such examinations instead 
of the standing board of examiners. 

That, of course, is an admission that these examinations are to be 
adapted to different offices, and that you must have them conformed to 
the wants of special branches of the service. It seems to me that is a. 
reason why the exceptions should not be made rigid by statute. That 
is the reason why the English never have done it, and I think it is a; 
good reason for us ; but if you are going to have exceptions, you must 
have exceptions as broad as the necessities of the service. I think the 
matter would be much better left as it is in the Pendleton bill. Sup- 
pose you are to have exceptions. The Mint, the".Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the National Board of Health, the Life-Saving Service, 
the Light-House Service, and the Signal Service are as much in need of 
experts and special. Idnds of examinations as any other part of the serv- 
ice. I have myself labored with the commission for a long time to 
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mature a series of rules for the Light-House Service. They are all 
complete now, and require examinations entirely peculiar, entirely dis-. 
tinct from any other branch of the service. Suppose you are going to 
fill a vacancy iu the assay ofiBce or in the mint, you must have a pecu- 
liar kind of examination. Section 9 is too narrow in my view if you are 
to have any exceptions specified ; but 1 think it is much better to leave 
it to the discretion of the President. 

As to section 10, 1 have already indicated my view that the limitations 
of these sections are very indefinite, and that there must be many ex- 
ceptions which it is not safe to attempt to mention in the statute. 

Section 10 provides : ^ 

That the appointment of persons to he employed exclusively in the secret service of 
the govemmeut, also of persons to be employed as translators, stenographers, or pri- 
vate secretaries, or ro he designated for secret service, to fill vacancies in clerkships in' 
either of the executive departments at Washington, may be excepted from the opera-' 
tion of this act. 

I have said enough on that point. 

Section 11 is taken from the Pendleton bill, and it is not necessary 
to say anything about that. 

As to section 12, 1 will state that it is not a good reason for exemp- 
tions from examination that the salary is less than $900. I have given 
the reasons for this opinion. I think there are many clerks receiving 
less than that in the post-ofilce at New York. Am I not right? 

Mr. Pbaeson. About forty-five per cent, receive less. 

Mr. Baton. About forty-five per cent, of all the persons iu the post- 
oface iu New York receive less than that sum. There are persons em- 
ployed in the departments here receiving less than $900. There are 
boys needed in the post-offtce, and boys are needed in the departments, 
and there ought, I think, to be provisions made for their exarainatiou 
and for persons being paid a far less sum than $900. I repeat the na- 
ture of the duties req.uired, and not the salary, should indicate whether 
there should be an examination or not, and that must be ascertained by 
experience. I might say in regard to the experience of Great Britain 
that they not only have boys and women in their service who are the 
subjects of examination, and receive salaries lower than the general 
clerkships which this, provision embraces, but that they have a large 
body of persons, specially examined and specially provided, whose duty 
it is to go from department to department to supply the wants of those 
departments. You make a call on a department for special reports, or- 
for other special labor, and these men go there, and when they get 
through they are transferred elsewhere. They are a sort of perambjl- 
latory corps. 

The Chaikman. What we call here general-service clerks. 

Mr. Graves. They are writers. 

Mr. Eaton. Yes, technically, they are called writers. It is one of the 
embarrassments in the post-oifice at New York that you gentlemen here 
do not allow them to have boys. The postmaster wants boys, and they 
would serve for less pay. It strikes me that there should be no exclu- 
sion on the ground of salary. Mr. Pearson needs boys. 

Mr. Peakson. That is a matter of regulation of the post-offlce. 

Mr. Eaton. It is a matter of regulation, but then Mr. James was 
unable to obtain boys. He wanted them and could not get them. I do 
not know why. 

Senator Dawes. You think that should not be left to statute. 

Mr. Eaton. I think it should be left discretionary. 
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■ Senator Dawes. So if it turns out to be left discretionary that would 
satisfy you ? 

Mr. Eaton. On that point I think it would. You have left the ques- 
tion of age, health, character, knowledge and ability all at the discre- 
tion of the President — if you allow the E. S., sec. 1753, to be in force — . 
and I think that should be left to his discretion also. 

The great central point of distinction between the two bills is that 
one provides a set of rigid conditions to be laid down by Congress and 
tendered to the Executive for his unconditional acceptance, contem- 
plating in the very outset seven independent boards at the capita), and, 
as I think, more than one hundred separate boards, which will give no 
opportunity whatever that I can see for those affected by their action to 
appeal to any superior authority to have any action of the board cor- 
rected unless it be an appeal to the head of the local office (who might 
himself, perhaps, connive with the board), or to. the head of a depart- 
ment, or to the President, who have no time to look into these details. 
It provides, I repeat, for no reports of the comparative results in the 
several offlces, for no general supervision, for no central agency to which 
the President majr require that right and justice shall be done, that er- 
rors and incongruities shall be corrected, andfor no opportunity to bring 
the aggregate results before the public ; whereas the other biil, pro- 
ceeding on the basis of competitive examinations equally tenders to the 
President full authority to do that which he. ought to do, and which the 
Constitution contemplates he will do ; that is, to ascertain, select, and 
brijig into the public service those most competent to be thei'e, and it 
gives him the machinery to discharge his duty, the sanction and mora] 
weight of Congress to have it properly done. Congress affirms that 
these seven or eight conditions are fit to be applied as fundamental 
principles in these rules, but leaves it to him to walk steadily in the 
light of experience, regulating all matters of application, of promotion, 
of dismissal, of transfer from one branch of the service to another as he 
finds to be necessary in the interest of the service and in the light of 
experience. It provides a central authoritj' for keeping all the sub- 
ordinate agencies in harmony, as the head of a department supervises 
all the post-offices or custom-houses. The one bill compels you to ajjply 
this system to as many I think as a hundred offices at the outset, or, ac- 
cording to the language of the bill, it must be done on the 1st day of 
tJuly next. Of course that language can be changed; but as it is, there 
would be the necessity between the time that this bill might pass and 
the adjournment of Congress to put all the machinery into oijeration. I 
do not want to be dogmatic, or to speak too confidently, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is not possible after this bill can pass to put 
such machinery into operation by that time. I believe that one of the 
greatest sources of strength to the course of true reform will be the shed- 
ding the greatest amount of light upon whatever may be done. If the 
application of the principles upon which these bills are based shall not 
give results so clearly superior to the old system that every place where 
they are applied will be an educating infiuence, like 1;he custom-house 
and the post-office at New York, the new system will break down, because 
when you put it in force the patronage mongers will find that their pat- 
tronage is broken up, that there is a barrier put between the offices they 
seek and their followers and lienchmen ; and they will turn around on 
these local boards, which would have no backing, and in my opinion 
they will crush them individually ; whereas if you have a commission 
that brings annually before Congress a report of whatever has been 
done, showing actually the rules that are enforced, exactly the 
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qualifications that you require, just liow many of the persons who had 
been appointed were educated in the schools, how many in the acade-: 
mies, how many in the colleges ; in other words, whether the system 
is in the interest of a common-school education or only a scheme in aid 
of high literature and dilettanteism generally, then you make an ef- 
fective appeal to public opinion. Upon the publicity of these results^ 
and the effect of that publicity upon the intelligent public opinion of 
this country the system will rest. Upon that it ought to rest; but if 
you shut down the gates of darkness uponitfrom the beginning, and leave 
it in the frail hands of these isolated boards, who are nothing but sub- 
ordinates in the offices where the labor is to be done, without compen-. 
sation — and standing on an equality with their fellow clerks — ^the 
boards will have no moral weight, they will have no adequate authority. 
There being no right of appeal, their enemies will at once fall upon 
each board separately. They will say it has acted partially, that its 
members have acted in the interest of their friends, and yon cannotget 
at the facts ; whereas with a supervising commission, if such things 
exist, they will be brought to light. Then, if Mr. James or Mr. Pearson 
(if the thing were conceivable) is managing his office in the interest of 
a certain clique there, if he has got a board of examiners who man- 
ipulate this thing, and it is not all right, the President will say 
to this.central commission, " I want you to go and look to it, and give me 
a report of what Mr. Pearson is about." We found it necesary in ad- 
ministering here the law. of 1871 to give public notice that if' 
any man claimed that any marking in Washington was not just 
and fair in every respect, he should have an opportunity to be, 
heard before the commission, and we would bring the examiners before 
it and have them confronted with the man who wished to make 
a complaint against them. I sat, myself, as chairman of the commis- 
sion to hear such appeals. We had a man, for instance, from Pennsyl- 
vania who said he was not fairly examined ; that he was not fairly 
marked. He failed, and the newspapers were filled with lamentations 
there and some papers here in Washington. They said, " Ah. this is' 
all covered up; this is all secret manipulation;" just as they used to 
say about the custom-house and post-office at New York some years 
ago. The examining board was the board of the War Department. I 
got the authority of President Grant to cite the board of the War De-' ■ 
partment to appear before us, and we had a public hearing. My friend,' ' 
Mr. Graves, now here, was i^resent, I think. But, no matter, the result 
was the man wrote a letter, in which he said ti^at upon the hearing he 
was entirely satisfied that perfect justice had been done him, and that' 
letter was published and it silenced that sort of criticism. Many such' 
cases will arise. 

Does anybody imagine that you can go to Cincinnati, "N^ew Orleans,. 
Savannah, Detroit, and to a hundred other places over this Union, in' 
the midst of a hostile partisan sentiment, and set u^) these boards and' 
apply these rules and have this complicated system accepted,' without, 
having it attacked and misrepresented ? Of course not. You will en- 
counter these attacks, and you must have your central body that cau' 
confront them and bring out the truth and present the results to Con-' 
gress. 

Senator Mitchell. As to the distribution of these appointees, I un- 
derstand the Pendleton bill is to apply only to some thirty offices. 
Would it be practicable to distribute the appointments in those offices 
on a basis of population in respect to States 1 

Mr. Eaton. I think it would. That same rule is in force in the' 
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Treasury Department. They do it with great embarrassment and diflS- 
culties, but in order to carry it out eflfectively we ought to have a system 
of local appointments. 

Mr. Mitchell. Take, for instance, the post-offlce in Kew York ; is 
it practicable or wise to allow to the State of Nevada her right to have 
an equal representation in the office, in the minor appointments, or in 
all the appointments there, which may be temporary, where it would 
be no object to the persons to come from so great a distance '? Take, 
for instance, if this principle should be applied, as I hope it will if we 
should adopt it, the (iovei'nment Printing Office, where men are fre- 
quently put on for a short time when there is a great stress of work 
there. Would that be a sensible provision 1 Would it be a business 
way of doing the work ? 

Mr. Baton. That is the law now in regard to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and it has been with great embarrassment and difficulty approxi- 
mately carried out. The proposed amendment is in the interest of ex- 
tending the existing law and making it as practicable as possible. It 
does not create the difficulty, but it meets one that exists. The languagei 
of the amendment stated is as follows : 

Selections for filling the same shall be so distributed that, counting those at any 
time therein from the several States and the District of Columbia, each S ate and Dis- 
trict shall, as nearly as practicable, have in such service the proportion of its citizens 
due to its population. 

K they do not ask to have their proportion they will not get it. It 
would be a sufficient answer under such a law, if its examinations are 
open, to say, "You did not choose to come, and as we could not ap- 
point anybody except those who had been examined, and your citizens 
did not come to be examined, we have done our duty as far as practi- 
cable." 

Mr. Pendleton. Was it your idea to apply that provision to the 
local offices, the post-office, for instance, in Cincinnati or l^ew York, or 
do you mean that wherever it could be done practically the offices 
should be distributed among the States ? 

Mr. Eaton. The Senator's question implies that the provision is one 
which comes of my motion. 1 wish to say that personally I am not in' 
favor of any such provision. I would leave the public service upon these' 
examinations to all who choose to apply. If the standard of education 
is so low in any State of the Union that they cannot get their share ; 
if their indifference to the subject is so great that they do not choose 
to claim it, I would let. them stand out until they got ready to come 
in, but as we have a law which extends it to the Treasury Department, 
and you have all the complications that would exist in the whole ma- 
chinery in applying it to one department, you have, as I think, the 
alternative of repealing that law or carrying out the system. 

Senator Dawes. I call your attention to the fact that that law does 
not apply to the Treasury Department except in the city of Washing- 
ton. It does not api)ly to the branches of the Treasury Department' 
out of Washington. 

Mr. Eaton. Allow me to state what I urderstand to be the fact.' 
Officially I have had occasion to look into that matter somewhat, and 
I am informed that there have been two opposite decisions at Wash-- 
ington. Am I not right, Mr. Graves ? 

Mr. GrEAVES. Not as to extensions to other offices than those in 
Washington. ' 

3 c s 
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Mr. Eaton. But as to whether it relates to those in the service al- 
ready. . ' 

Mr. Graves. Tes ; whether it relates to those in the service already 
or applies to future appointments. 

Mr. Eaton. If you propose to apportion the public service among 
the States you ought not to apportion simply that which is at Wash- 
ington ; so that New York, having perhaps 2,500 persons in the custom- 
house and post-office there, shall have also an equal, right with other 
States to have appointments made at Washington. You ought to take 
into account those who are in the public service in the several States, 
so that the aggregate of those in the service from the States, whether 
serving locally there or at Washington, shall be apportioned. It depends 
on how you choose to deal with it. I cannot see with what justice New 
York should fill the offices there where a great part of the actual busi- 
ness done relates to other parts of the country, and yet have the same 
share in the service here. 

The Chairman. It strikes me that if competition were left perfectly 
free to any man at the New York custom-house and the New York 
post-office, and likewise free at the post-offices at Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Chicago, Saint Louis, &c., the embarrass- 
ment about locality, to which Mr. Mitchell has referred, would be in a 
great measure obviated. Young men would have a legal right to go from 
Nevada to New York and try to get into the post-office there, but they 
would be also more likely to stay at home and try to get some place 
there, or they would stop at the Chicago post-office on their way; so 
that practically we might have no difficulty from a clause leaving com- 
petition absolutely open to any citizen in the Union. 

Mr. Eaton. I am in favor of that ; but I think public opinion or 
jealousy will demand an apj)ortionment ui)on the theory of Senator In- 
galls's proposed amendment. 

The Chairman. Is your general plan of introducing these changes 
based upon the British experience ? I refer to the appointment of a 
commission for general supervision. 

Mr. Eaton. It is in part that ; but I should further say it is based 
on the reasons which caused the British to adopt the system on our 
own experience and the need of publicity and supervision. My ex- 
perience in it here and my study of it there would lead me to thinkj 
quite irrespective of the actual results, that no other system would be 
practicable. ' 

The Chairman. Is there a general way o^ doing the work there 
through one supervising commission ? ; 

Mr. Eaton. It was so from the beginning ; and the commission has 
increased in the sphere of its duties and in the public estimation 
steadily from the time of its first appointment to the present. The 
commission is composed of men of distinction, and they have most im- 
portant functions conferred upon them by repeated aets of Parliament, 
quite beyond anything that I have suggested here. It has gone so far 
that no person can receive a retiring allowance in the British servici^ 
except he comes in through an examination by that commission. Th« 
commission is existing in full force with constantly increasing functions 
and public respect. One of the difficulties which they encounter irf 
that they are pressed all the time, and have finally refused to accede 
to the requests of great corporations and business firms to have per: 
sons examined before that commission for their private service. The 
Bank of England, the Bank of Westminster, the London Clearing! 
House, and Satterthwaite & Co. have each of them a sort of commit- 
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sion for conducting their private business upon examinations based 
upon the system. That was done after the commission refused to ex- 
amine for private purposes. 

The Chairman. Am I correct in my general recollection that the 
standing attained before that commission is of value to young men, 
■who wish to go elsewhere, even if they fail to get in the British service ? 
Mr. Eaton. That is so much the case that in examinations for some of 
■the offices they found that persons who had won the competitive posi- 
tions were taken out of their hands by pi^ivate individuals. Banks and 
large mercantile establishments would employ these persons on the 
basis of superior qualification established by examination. As a pre- 
caution against that trouble I am told it was made a condition of being 
examined that the person does not do it for the purpose of getting into 
private business. Perhaps no one body connected with the administra- 
tion of the British Government is now more thoroughly intrenched in 
public opinion than the commission for examining applicants for the 
civil service. 

The Chaieman. What is the opinion expressed as to its effect upon 
general education ? 

Mr. Eaton. My report contains facts on that subject. The growth 
of the common school system has been greatly srimulated by these ex- 
aminations. The very year, 1870, in which competitive examinations 
were made universal, was the year in which a common school system, 
based upon common taxation, was made universal in England. The 
attendance upon the common schools in England since 1870 has been 
far greater than ever before ; it has increased more than one hundred 
per cent., if I remember aright, in portions of England since that time. 
The Chairman. Do they attribute that increase, to any considerable 
extent, and to what extent, to the influence of the commission ? 

Mr. Eaton. I think they attribute it very largely to that. There is 
a letter of Sir Charles Trevelyan, published in my work, which gives 
the effect of that cause. I think the general effect has been to stimulate 
public education, and such is the accepted view in Great Britain. The 
result of the examinations has been to fill the service with those edu- 
cated in the public schools, and to bring in but a small number of those 
educated in the colleges. The examinations have been let do'wn to that 
grade of general intelligence and special fitness which is required for 
the public service. The appointments for the civil service are, in a great 
measure, taken away from the higher classes, who had before monopo- 
lized them, and are brought within the range of common school educa- 
tion. The great strength of the opposition to the system was from the 
privileged classes, who saw that it would take away the patronage 
which it had controlled for centuries. 

The Chairman. That covers the next question I was going to ask, 
whether the system is not regarded in Great Britain as eminently a 
Democratic policy ? 

X.Mr. Eaton. Oh, yes; there was complaint in the ofilcial papers in a 
great variety of forms that it would impair the power of the Crown, 
that it would impair the influence of the privileged classes ; and that it 
would lead to the common people getting in and monopolizing the pub- 
lic service. As the matter now stands, if the son of a bishop or a duke 
wishes to enter the public service in any of the branches to which com- 
petition applies, he must go through precisely the same form as the sou 
of the humblest sailor or coal heaver, and win his way by superior ca- 
pacity, or fail. At the very outset of the work of the commission, Lord 
Palmerston, as prime minister, sent to the commission to have the papers 
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of a certain person sent to Mm for inspection, in order that he might 
be able to exert his influence to get him pushed forward. The commis,- 
sion met and made a stand declaring that, it would not be done, and 
that if the prime minister wished to see them be should come up to the 
ofQce as any other man, and look at them ; and he had to go there qr 
give it up, and he gave it up. 

The ChaikjVian. Do you remember a controversy that arose in Parlia- 
ment concerning the alleged interference of Disraeli with an appoint' 
went? 

Mr. Eaton. Yes, sir; during Disraeli's administration, in making aij 
appointment to the head of the paper office, it was claimed that he ha4 
exerted a discrimination in the interest of his party or himself, not 
igainst the language of the rules, but against the spirit of them ; and 
isuch was the revulsion in ]rablic feeling that in a Parliament in whiclf 
the majority of the ministry exceeded one hundred he was brought into 
a minority of twenty on that question, and he was obliged to make a 
very full explanation before the House, and to justify the appointment, 
apd show that it was in strict conformity with the civil service rules. 
In that way he saved his ministry from going out. Yet the strength of 
that system in the British Government rests almost wholly on public 
opinion. There is no statute quite equivalent to what we ask, and the 
.differences bet^^^een the two governments make it essential here; but 
there are several statutes which are effective. I have said that retiring 
allowances are conditioned on examinations. If a person has been in the 
British service for ten years and goes out, he receives ten-sixtieths of 
his salary at the time he left, and for every year that he remains io 
alter he has served ten years, he would, on going out, be entitled to an 
additional one-sixtieth. After forty years he would receive forty-si:^- 
tieths, but no additional allowance after that. ; 

These allowances are not on the basis of benevolence merely, but are 
regarded as promoting economy, hardly less than fidelity. The salaries, 
"with the allowances added, are not thought to take from the treasury 
more than would be absorbed by salaries alone, if one might be at any 
.time sent away without any allowance, which calls better men into the 
service, and helps to keep them there. 

The Ohatetjan. I hardly think Mr. Disraeli's action was regarded as 
a matter of enough consequence to lead to a change of administration, 
for it was at the most alleged to be an indiscretion of one member, in- 
stead of involving the general policy of the party ; and I think Mr. 
Disraeli so explained it to the House of Commons, and the whole thing 
passed off easily. 

Mr, Eaton. As to the question of what effect it had on the adminis- 
tration, I took my version of the matter irom Mr. Smalley, the corre- 
spondent of the ISTew York Tribune, who has lived for perhaps fifteen 
years in England, and is extremely well posted. That was his state- 
ment, and in my volume the language is Mr. Smalley's, not mine. 

The Chairman. If Mr. Disraeli, had asserted a right to violate the 
statute, it might have involved serious consequences; but Mr. Disraeli 
disclaimed any violation of law, and showed his belief that he had npt 
departed from the letter. 

Mr. Eaton. On one other point I wish to say a word, if you pleas^ 
The reform through competitive examinations in England was irrespect- 
ive of the term or tenure of office. There is, under our system, no teria 
for the offices to which .the Pendleton bill would apply, the term bei# 
only for those confirmed by the Senate. Such is the tenure of the Brlf 
ish subordinates to whom the competitive system .applies. Th^sap^ 
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right of removal exists under the English constitution as under our 
OTvn ; the difference is merely one of practice. The tenure that existed 
when examinations were first introduced has never been changed for a 
day, and the new system in no wise rests upon the tenure of office. In 
my opinion, if we sbould have a term of a few years, instead of the ten- 
ure whicli we now have, there would be far greater need of competitive 
exan)inations than there is now, because if a man can remain in office 
for a long time, he may, although a great dunce when he came in, be- 
come somewhat expert in the business of the office after much experi- 
ence ; but if you are to turn him out at the end of four years, at the 
time when he has come to know-^howto perform his duties, he would 
need all the more to be well posted when he came into the office. If 
you should reduce the term to one year, it would be quite necessarj' to 
have such examinations as would furnish men well qualified at the be- 
ginning. ■ 1 think that the suggestion that a competitive system is very 
good for a permanent tenure, but not for a short term, is entirely a 
mistaken view of the subject. Such examinations are all the more in- 
dispensable and useful in proportion as the term is short, or the tenure 
weak. 

' The Chairman. Has it been any easiel- for the British Government 
to adopt this reform by reason of the fact that they have no written 
constitution, and that the laws of Parliament may encroach more or 
less ui>on the. executive authority, there not being a written letter, as 
in our case 1 

Mr. Eaton. I am not aware that there is any substantial difference 
between the two constitutions on that point, or anything depending on 
the constifntion being unwritten. I was told that the Palmerston min- 
istry took the opiiiion of the attorney-geneial as to whether a competi- 
tive system could properly be introduced. I was never able to find 
the opinion, but I was told that it was to the effect that it could be in- 
troduced. The opinion of Attorney -General Ackerman was taken upon 
the constitutionality of the application of the competitive system which 
was applied under General Grant's administration, and he gave an 
opinion to the effect that it was constitutional. As the matter was ex- 
plained to me by an English barrister, under the English experience, 
the points upon which the constitutional question turned in the two 
countries are identical. 

The Chairman. Then, your opinion is that Parliament has been as 
careful as we shall be obliged to be to observe the line between the 
legislative and the executive departments ? 

Mr. Eaton. I think so. 

Senator Mitchell. May I ask how long the competitive system of 
examinations for admission into the service has been in vogue in Eng- 
land ? 

Mr. Eaton. In a limited way it had existed for fifteen years before 
1870, when it was made general, based on the previous experience. It 
had been in force in British India since 1855 or 1856, and is there so 
extended, and was fifteen years ago, that it fills almost the entire sub- 
ordinate civil service of British India. Upon a very thorough exami- 
nation made by Lord Salisbury three or four years ago, in which he 
took the written opinions of more than eighty of the leading adminis- 
trators of British India, and especially upon the question whether it 
brought into the service persons of administrative ability in that most 
difficult countrv to govern — so remote from the central authority — it 
was his final determination that it not only had secured superior offi- 
cers for detail administration, but that through promotions it had re- 
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suited ill securing ability of the highest order for the general manage- 
ment of the administration. It is not only true that they have opened 
the service to competition, but that they have opened it to the native 
population and to the Mohammedans. Within the last few years 
Americans by birth have won places in the service in British India by 
comi)etition. I take it that there is no other place in the world where 
an administration is carried on that leaves discretion so broad in tbe 
hands of those who conduct it, and where the temptations are so 
varied or the difficulties of administration are so great, as in British 
India. 



Statement of Henry G. Pearson. 

The Ghaieman. Mr. Pearson, state. the position you occupy. 

Mr. Pearson. Postmaster at New York, JST. Y. 

The Chaiemaw. The object in asking you to come here was to obtain 
from you some account of the processes and results of what we hear 
you have been doing in New York City to better the civil service 
in the post-office there. Take your own method of setting that forth. 
We would like to know just what you have done there ; how it has 
worked ; and any suggestions as to how you can do it better. 

Mr. Peaeson. To show our method in dealing with applications for 
appointment and promotions, I submit a copy of the pamphlet contain- 
ing the rules governing appointment and promotion in the New York 
post-office which were adopted and applied in April, 1879. 

Here is the preliminary blank form of apjilication : 

CSS. T. 38.— Ed. 1—1000.) 

Po.st-Office, New York, N. Y., 

, 188 . 

Henry G. Pearson, Esq., 

PosimasteTj, New TwTc : 
Sir : The undersigned, aged years, a citizen of the United States, whose resi- 
dence is at , occupation, , and who was last employed by , at , 

presents himself as a candidate for examination and appointment as , and refers 

to the persons named below (none of whom are his relatives or family c^ nnections), 
who are well acquainted with him, and who can furnish lull information as to his 
character and general fitness for the position to which he desires to be appointed. 

References: 

, residence . 



[This paper must be filled up and signed by each candidate for appointmeutj before 
maliing the formal application which will be required in case of the occurrence of a 
vacancy ; and after satisfactory reports shall have been re ceived from the persona 
named as references, due notice, accompanied by the necessary blank fcrm for such 
application, will be given to accepted candidates.! 

The following is a list of the questions, replies to which are requested 
from each of the references furnished by the applicant: 

(N. T. 39-E.— Ed. 9—1000.) 

Post-Office, New York, N. Y., 

, , 188 . 

M. : 

Sir : Mr. has presented himself as a candidate for examination and appoint- 
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raent as a at this oflSce, ancl has referred to yoa as being able to furnish full in - 

formation as to his character and his general fitness for that position. 

I shall be obliged if yon will write your answers to the following questions, and re- 
turn this sheet to me (with your signature below) in the inclosed envelope. 
Very respectfully, 

, P. M. 



How long have yon known the above-named candidate ? 

What is his character for integrity ? . 

Is he industrious t . 

Is he, or has he been, addicted to the excessive use of liquor ? 
Has he, to your knowledge, any bad habits whatever? 



Would you, for any reason, hesitate to employ him in a position of trust? . 

Has he, in your judgment, suflScient education to qualify him for the position he 
seeks ? . 

8. Is he, so far as you are aware, physically able to perform the duties of that po- 
sition ? . 

9. Have you a knowledge of any facts whatever corceming him, which, if known 
here, should prevent his employment in the public service ? 



[Signature.] . 

The following is the form used by the medical officer in reporting the 
result of his examination of the applicant as to physical condition : 

(N. Y. 6. E.— Ed. 2.— 1000.) 

Post-Opficb, New York, N. Y. 
Medical officer's report. 

The candidate must be examined by one of the medical officers of the board, in wh^se 
presence he should make the statement required below, and sign the declaration ap- 
pended to it. 

1. State your name in full. . 

2. Have yon ever had spitting or other discharges of blood, iheunnatic fever, habitual 
cough, asthma, disease of the heart, syphilis , or any disease or accident requiring con- 
fiuemeut? . 

3. Have you, or any of your near relations, been afflicted with consumption, scrofula, 



gout, asthnra, epilepsy, or insanity ? 
4. Furnish the following particulais as to your parents : 





Age, if living. 


Age at death. 


If dead, of what disease. 


Father 

























I declare all the above answers to be correct and true, to the best of my belief. 
Candidate's signature. 



Signature of medical officer in whose presence the above declaration is made. 



The medical officer is requested to answer the following questions, after a careful 
examiration of the candidate, and to transmit this form to the board of examiners: 

1. Has the candidate ruptnre, piles, or other swelling, or varicose veins ? . 

2. Are his sight and hearing good ? . 

3. Are the respiratory and heart sounds normal ? . 

4. Has your examlnalion of the candidate indicated a tendency, hereditary or other- 
wise, to phthisis or any other disease ? . 

5. Are there any circumstances connected with the health or ability of the candi- 
date which, in year opinion, are likely to prevent his regular attendance, or to dis- 
qualify him from performing the duties of a ? . 

(Signed) 



Date, • 



Med. Officer: 
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This is the form of individual application from which is obtained cer- 
tain information from the applicant himself with reference to his anter 
cedents, &c., and from which, when copied by him, the board of examiners 
fix his standing in penmanship. 

(N. T. 24 B.— Ed. 2—1000.) 

(Applicants for clerkship must be over 16 and under 25 years of age, excepting 
persons honorably discharged from the Army or Navy of the United States.) 
(Applicants for position of letter carrier must be over 18 and under 45 years of age.) 

FOKM OF APPUCATION. 

fThls form is not to be filled np by the applicant, bnt is to be copied in foil by bim (the required in 
formation to be written ae indicated by the blank spaces left in the print) and is to be returned by the 
applicant with his application.] 

New York, 183— 

To the Postmaster at New York : 

The undersigned hereby applies for appointment as in the New York post- 

ofBce, and presents the following statements as to his antecedents and qualifications : 

I am a citizen of the United States. 

My full name is . 

My age is 

The place of my birth was — . 

My present residence is - 



I have resided there since ■ 
My regular occupation is- 



I was engaged in that occupation from until . 

I was last employed as at — '■ by . 

I left said employment for the reason that . 

I have attended school for the times and at the places named below: . 

While at school my studies embraced the following branches of education: . 

Among the above, I consider myself as most proficient in . 

I can write and speak the following foreign languages'" : . 

[The following paragraph is not to be copied by the applicant unless the statemente 
contained therein can be truthfully made by him.] 

I have not, to my knowledge, any physical defect which would disqualify me for the 

performance of duty as a in the gost-offlce ; and I am not now and have not been 

subject to any bodily complaint likely to render me unfit for such duty, or to prevent 
my regular attendance at the office. I am willing to submit to a physical examina- 
tion by the medical officer of the post-office. 

I promise and agree that, if appointed, I w;ll conform strictly to the rules and regn- 
lations of the New York post-office and of the Post-Offlce Department, and obey all 
official orders which I may receive from the postmaster or other competent authority ; 
that I will perform my duty, whatever it may be, and wheresoever I may be assigned 
for its performance, to the best of my ability; and I will do all in my power to pio- 
mote the interests of the service and the maintenance of its good order and discipline. 

I certify, on honor, that this application was written by myself, without assistance, 
and that all the statements contained therein are strictly true, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Respectfully, 



These rules were adopted and applied, as I said, in the month of 
April, 1879. Some attempt, however, was made at the examination of 
applicants as early as May, 1873. I was appointed by the then post- 
master, Mr. James, as the chairman of a board, and I gave the subject 
as much attention as my other duties allowed. Of course, the attempt 
was a meager one. I was not familiar with the subject. I did not, 
perhaps, fully understand what results it was sought to obtain ; and 
practically the system amounted to very little, if anything, beyond as- 

*A knowledge of foreign languages is not essential, bnt is desirable in certain positions. 
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certainiug the character of applicants, until the organisiatiou of the 
civil service board in 1879, made up from ofiScers of the New York 
5)ost-office, when these rules were established; and from that time forr 
ward we have been gradually improving the system and largely im- 
proving the service, not only by securing greater precision and speed 
in the detailed operations of the ofiice, but by increasing the general 
efficiency of our force through, the inducements which the system offers 
to each employ^ to perfect himself in a knowledge of his duties, and to 
perform them to the best of his ability. These results have also been 
accompanied by an actual decrease in expenditure in proportion to the 
worlf performed ; for while there has been an increase of from 150 to 
300 per cent, in the volume of matter dealt with, it is dealt with more 
efficiently to-day, and with relatively a very slight increase in either 
the expense or in the force. Indeed, in one or two branches of the 
service there has been a large reductioh of the force, as well as in the 
expense. 

The Chaiemaw. Ton mean that absolutely there has been a small 
increase of expense or force ? 

Mr. Pearson. To be specific, while the increase in the volume of 
matter has been from 150 to 300 per cent, the increase in cost has only 
been about 2 per cent. 

The Chairman. Eelatively it is a decrease ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; considering the work .performed. Promo- 
tions in the controlling positions, such as that of assistant superintend- 
ent and other positions of responsibility and trust, as ja rule, are made 
upon the recommendation of the general superintendent of the division 
in which the promotion is to be made. There are certain essential quali- 
fications that can only be ascertained through a course of personal 
observation, and that system of i)romotion has proved very effective 
and a very safe one as it has been treated. 

The Chairman. Promotion is not based upon any competitive ex- 
aminations directly? 

Mr. Pearson. It is with the rank and file so far as we have been 
able to obtain a basis for examinations, which is the case with several 
departments. For instance, in our force we have very few of such as 
may properly be called clerks ; that is, those whose duties are strictly 
clerical in their nature. The majority are divided into classes, to which 
titles are given in the organization of our office that are intended to 
be descriptive of the duties performed, such as distributers, sorters, 
stampers, facers, and porters. To illustrate the system of promotion 
I shall refer to a group of distributers for any one of the sections into 
which the mail distribution of the country is divided. The distributers ' 
for each of these sections are graded as to position, and accordingly also 
as to salary, from head distributer downward. As vacancies occur in 
such a group promotions are made upward, leaving the vacancy at the 
foot of the group, and not necessarily dependent upon competition at 
the time, because we may not be able to afford sufficient time to hold 
an examination when a vacancy must be tilled, and are compelled to 
postpone examinations until seasons of the year when the force is least 
pressed with work, tind then make changes based upon the results of 
such examinations. 

. The Chairman. Promotion in some of the branches you have men- 
tioned must be based upon the personal observation of the chief as to 
-the physical activity, so to speak, of the man ; his quickness of the eye 
and hand 1 

Mr. Pearson. It is largely that, and his atteption to duty and the 
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apparent interest that he takes in the service are also taken into account. 
These technical examinations were begun some three or four years ago, 
and, so far as we have been able to apply them, have been repeated from 
year to year since then. On the occurrence of a vacancy in any one of 
these groups, positions are decided upon the basis of the last competi- 
tive examination, the men having obtained in that way the places they 
are found to occupy at the time a vacancy occurs. 

The Chaieman. If twenty young men enter a certain group there by 
competitive examination, with absolutely equal qualifications, they 
would soon separate themselves as to usefulness, and it would be a mat- 
ter that you could not ascertain by the books Or by the previous exami- 
nation. The chief has got to judge out of these twenty young men 
who are equal in competitive examination three, four, five, or six, who 
are unquestionably the most active and useful. 

Mr. Pearson. But at each of these examinations of course efficiency 
is taken into consideration and marked, and the promotion is made 
largely upon that basis. 

The Chairman. I am not criticising the system, but drawing out the 
fact that there must be some kinds of work there where the fitness of 
the man to enter upon it must be judged of by his actual efficiency iu 
the work. 

Mr. Pearson. Certainly. 

The Chairman. How many persons have you employed in your 
office! 

Mr. Pearson. We have a total of about l,4o0, including carriers. 

Senator Dawes. How many of them are carriers ? 

Mr. Pearson. There are 538 carriers. 

Senator Dawes. And about a thousand in your office, more or less 1 

Mr. Pearson. In the general post-office there are about 725 people 
employed. New York is now divided into fifteen postal districts, loca- 
ted iu the center of each of whichis a branch df the general office, where 
post-office operations are carried on on a smaller scale. 

Senator Dawes. An office like a smaller post-office ? 

Mr. Pearson. In all respects excepts as regards distribution and 
conveyance of mails to the depots. They have no such communication 
except through the general post-office for that purpose. 

The Chairman. They must 'send all their mails to the general office, 
to be thence carried to the depots and steamboats ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; necessarily so; with the exception of local 
mail-matter, whichis dispatched direct to other branches, or to general 
post-office, according to its address. 

The Chairman. How many of this total force have been brought in 
under these rules ? 

Mr. Pearson. You will understand that the older clerks were em- 
ployed in the service before these examinations were introduced. 

The Chairman. How many of the old force have you left over that 
you did not discharge ? 

Mr. Pearson. I presume there are 400 now employed in the service 
who were appointed previous to 1873. 

The Chairman. Pour hundred out of the 1,400? 

Mr. Pearson. Four hundred out of the 1,400. 

The Chairman. And the remainder have been brought in under a 
system of examinations, more or less thorough ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. I desire it to be understood, however, that 
not all of those who have left the service, did so through dismissal 
Many have died, many others resigned, and the remainder were dis- 
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charged for official cause — either for misconduct, or in consequence of 
reductions in allowance for clerk hire by the department. 

The Chairman. Have you been able to confine yourself strictly to 
your system ? 

Mr. Peaeson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that you absolutely do not admit any persons ex- 
cept through your examinations 1 

Mr. PEARSON. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You adhere to the system, notwithstanding solici- 
tations ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You must have solicitations from outside directly 
to appoint "? 

Mr. Pearson. Very rarely now. I did have formerly, but now rarely an 
application for appointment outside of the system of examinations. 

The Chairman. The public is coming to understand, then, that you 
have these rules and adhere to them ? • 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; the understanding within the service is also 
general, and prevents applications for advantages or privileges, as for 
increase of salary, temporary absences, transfers, or selection of duty 
and hours of service. 

The^CHAiKMAN. It saves you also from that class of solicitation ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Tell us whether you are pleased with the system, or 
how much you are pleased with it. 

Mr. Pearson. I am very well satisfied with it, and it is absolutely es- 
sential to the attainment of efficiency in a service so large as that repre- 
sented by the New York post-office. I am frank to say that I fully 
believe if it were otherwise we should be unable to accomplish the work 
satisfactorily, and would be compelled to abandon a great deal in our 
service that is excellent. We should not be able to perform service in 
the thorough manner that at present obtains were the old system of 
control from the outside reintroduced without doubling our, force, and 
probably more than doubling the cost of it. 

The Chairman. I understood from Mr. Eaton that you were able to 
employ a class of people at smaller salaries than used to be the case 
and is the case in some other offices. Explain that, if you please. 

Mr. Pearson. The department makes an allowance to postmasters 
with which they conduct the operations of their office ; a gross sum to 
be expended in order to accomplish the best service possible with that 
sum. There has gradually grown up the establishment of certain rates 
of pay at the New York post-office (regarding others I am not informed), 
the least of which for the regular clerkships, so called, is fixed at the rate 
of $600 per annum, although some veryfew salaries are paid that are less, 
as low as $360 a year, where lads are employed as messengers. By a 
regulation of the department, persons are not allowed to be employed as 
mail messengers unless they are sixteen years of age, and ithas been gen- 
erally assumed that such an age was the minimum for authorized em- 
ployment in the service. Could we employ boys in many ways in which 
they could render valuable service, we should be able to accomplish a 
great economy in the service. 

Senator Dawes. The department allows a gross sum for the carrying 
on of your office and leaves you to fix the compensation ? 

Mr. Pearson. Precisely. 

Senator Dawes. Does that apply to all your employes ? 

Mr. Pearson. To all with the exception of carriers. 
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Senator Dawes. I mean in your office, does the man next to yoii, 
and the man next, and so on down ? 
' Mr. Pearson. TTes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. Your salary is fixed by law ? 

Mr. Pearson. It is. 

The Chairman. Yours is the only salary in the office fixed by law ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; with the exception of the carriers. 

The Chairman. I am speaking of those in the office proper. Their 
salaries are open to your own discretion ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you find no difficulty in getting capable men at 
Such salaries as you have fixed ? 

Mr. Pearson. It is a difficult matter to draw a sufficient number of 
apjilicants to the office. I do not know whether it is because the salary 
is low ; but I think not. We have succieeded latterly in picking up 
some very bright people who are quite willing to serve for $600 a year, 
and some quite anxious to do so. One recent case I remember, in 
which a young man is willing to retire from a position now held by 
him at better pay to enter the service for the chance of winning promo- 
tion ; but we do find some difficulty in obtaining carriers at $400 a 
year. 

The Chairman. Those carriers are the substitutes ? 

Mr. Pearson. They are what are known as auxiliaries, the lowest of 
three grades. 

The Chairman. They are not on duty all the time 1 

Mr. Pi- arson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There was originally a class of carriers liable to be 
called upon, but not necessarily on duty all the while. 

Mr. Pearson. You refer to substitute carriers. They are not recog- 
nized by law or specially by regulation ; but i)ostmasters at free deliv- 
ery offices have been permitted to employ substitutes for the purpose 
of continuing the service in case the regular carriers should fall ill, or 
be absent for any cause. It is a very necessary provision, and without 
it the service would at times be apt to suffer greatly. 

The Chairman. I thought I heard you remark that you had diffi- 
culty in getting applicants enough. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that true in regard to your general service ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. I do not exactly know how to explain it. 
We have endeavored to have at least twenty in each class examined, 
and it has.occurred twice or oftener that we have been ableto muster only 
fourteen or fifteen, when the service really required a .ereater number 
to be present in order to obtain candidates available for aijpointment. 

Senator Dawes. Did you let that be publicly known in New York"? 

Mr. Pearson. I did what I could. Of course it was not in any sense 
advertised. 

The Chairman. In case you should advertise, of course you would 
get an abundance of applications 1 

Mr. Pearson. I presume so. Possibly not. Just at this time busi- 
ness is very active in New York, and there are many channels open to" 
bright young people of the kind we want, where they can get quite as 
much and perhaps more than in the post-office. 

Senator Dawes. You receive applications in the forms prescribed ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. And put them on file until you have a certain num- 
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ber or until you have vacancies tbat require you to make appoint- 
ments ? 

' Mr. Peaeson. If the vacancies are pressing, then, of course, we call 
what we have on the list. 

Senator Dawes. Otherwise you wait 1 

Mr. Peaeson. Otherwise we wait until twenty or tliirty have been 
received and then hold an examination ; using those who pass and 
are in consequence available for vacancies as they may occur. 

The Chairman. You spoke of clerkships at $600 a year. You have 
some that require a higher salary than that? 

Mr. Peaeson, Yes, sir ; the salt^ries range from that rate at an in- 
crease of usually $5 a month up to $1,320 ; $1,440 is about the high- 
est salary paid. 

The Chaieman. Is that your highest grade ? 

Mr. Peaeson. It is, for anything under assistant superintendent. 

The Ghaiejman. That is your highest grade for a class of clerks ? 

Mr. Peaeson. Yes, sir ; but the $600 or lowest grade is to be found 
in all the departments of our service. 

The Chaieman. In all the divisions of the office? 

Mr. Peaeson. Ye.«, sir; of course they are divided into a number 
of departments of labor, each with duties peculiar to itself. 

The Chaieman. Did you have much complaint from the people in 
general or from active politicians when you first adopted these rules? 

Mr. Peaeson. Very little. Many of them conceded that it was fair. I 
explained the matter whenever I was a])pealed to fbr an ap])ointment, 
simply stating the situation ; that 1 should be glad to give it, but 
there were perhaps several others (as was invariably the case) who 
were better entitled to it than the one recommended, and in case thcj 
request was for promotion or increase of pay of a clerk already in the 
service, I have said that he could not reasoiiably expect it until there 
was a vacancy above him, and that then. u|ion being found worthy of 
promotion, he would obtain the increase desired. 

The Chaieman. You simi)ly referred them to the system? 

Mr. Peaeson. Yes, sir. 

The Chaieman. And you have not been subjected to any severity 
of censure or complaint that has annoyed you by reason of the adop- 
tion of the system ? 

Mr. Peaeson. 'No, sir. 

The Chaieman. It works peaceftilly ? 

Mr. Peaeson. Quite so.. 

The Chaieman. Can you furnish us with some statistics of the labor 
done and of the increase of labor, and the proportionate increase or 
decrease, as the case may be, of the number of your employes ? 

Mr. Peaeson. I have a statement here (exhibiting) brought up to 
the 30th of June last, the end of the fiscal year. It shows the distii- 
bution of the force ; the several divisions and the departments of each 
division ; the pay allowance to each group of employes, and the sta- 
tistics, as far as it was possible to obtain them, of the business trans- 
actions of each of the departments or divisions named. 

Senator Dawes. Does that commence with your administration ? 

Mr. Peaeson. The first year, 1874, was the first full fiscal year of 
Mr. James's term of ofiice, and the years 1879 and 1880 also were under 
Mr. James's administration. A portion of the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1881, was under mine. 

The table is as follows : 
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Assignment of employes other than carriers, with pay allowance for each ytar ending June 

thirtieth. 



Divisions and subbea^ds of service. 



No. 



Allow- 
ance. 



No. 



Allow- 
ance. 



1880. 



No. 



Allow- 
ance. 



1881. 



No. 



Allow- 
ance. -^- 



Executive division : 

Clerks in po-tmaster's, ass't 
poBtmaster's, appointment 
and piintint; cilices, auxili- 
ary department, time-keep- 
ers 

Hecord department 

Order department 

Transportation department 

Office of inquiry for missing 

mail and de d letter office 

Anditor's division : 

Clerks in general office, in- 

eluding supply keeper 

Unpaid postage department 

PuDlication department 

Janitors — -. 

Casbier's division : 

Clerks in cashier's office, in- 
cluding stamp window serv- 
ice.. , 

Mailing and distribution division : 
Clerks in domestic letter and 

circular branch 

Domestic newspaper branch... 

Foreign branch 

Mail equipment depository... 

Mail-bag repair shop 

City delivery division : 

Clem s in general post-office 

Branch A 

" B 

" C 

" D 

" B 

" F 

" G 

" H 

" K 

" L 

" M 



28 



$39, 360 



143 
154 
3J 



M- 



134 

14 

9 

9 

14 

■10 
9 
5 
7 
3 
4 
1 



*' Morrisania 

*' Tremont 

" Fordham 

" West Farms 

*' "Woiidlawn 

" Kingsbridge 

" Riverdale 

" Spnyten Duyvil. 
Eegistry division : 

Clerks , 

Money-order division : 

Clerks , 



55 
43 



Assignment of carriers and pay 
- allowances : 

General post-office district 

Branch A district 

" B '• 

" " 

" D " 

" E " 

" F " 

" G " '.'.'.. 

" H " 

" K " 

" L " 

" M " 



100 
49 
33 
35 
51 
44 
37 
28 
26 
10 
13 
3 



17, 280 

(1) 
(t) 
(*) 



25, 640 



158, 366 
15;J, 21fi 

40, 840 
(t) 
(I) 

159, 394 
Hi, 240 

9,840 
10, 008 
15, 648 
U, 170 
9,784 
6,040 
7, 912 
3,880 
4,600 
1,008 

1, 5-20 



63, 004 
51, 820 



J805, 570 



19 



139 

119 

31 

4 

17 

146 

16 

10 

9 

14 

11 

9 

8 

7 

3 

4 

1 



769 



ion 

47 
.31 
34 
50 
45 
35 
34 
30 
17 
20 
3 



Duties performed in connection with other business. 
Abobshed, 



$30, 660 
5,660 



17,600 



12, 700 
9,480 
6,960 
4,740 



29, 300 



131, 920 
108, 240 

38, 070 
3,000 

12, 4lj0 

162, 120 
17, 6-20 

10, 140 
9,540 

l.i, (iOU 

11, 340 
9,660 
8, 640 
8, -280 
3,48U 
4, 6 SO 
1,P20 

(J) 
2,520 



2,532 



85,160 
54, 890 



$818, 322 



134 

126 

31 

4 

18 

147 

16 

10 

9 

14 

11 

10 

7 

9 

3 

4 

1 



46 

781 



109 
47 
31 
34 
50 
45 
35 
34 
30 
17 
18 
3 



$32, 980 
5,7S0 
(t) 
(t) 

18, 5H0 



12, 700 
8,460 
6,S00 
4,680 



39, 300 



128, 680 
112,500 

37, 590 
3,000 

13, 080 

161,520 

16, 500 

9,960 

9,4S0 

15, 480 

10, too 

10, 500 
8,460 
8,520 
3,540 
4. 620 
1,020 



3,772 

89, 150 
56, 050 



$825, 342 



4 

18 

162 
17 
10 
9 
16 
14 
11 
8 
11 
4 
5 
1 



94 
46 

839 



f24, 140 
4,860 
4,800 

15,600 


22, 220 


13, 860 
7,380 
7,440 
4,680 



30, 560 



120, 760 
111,660 

33, 2-20 
3,000 

13,080 

17,=;, 280 
17, 310 
10, 140 
9,4K0 

15, eco 

13, 440 
11, ICO 
3,7C0 
10, 9-20 
4. 140 
4,800 
1,020 



3,360 
2,713 

94,030 

56, 140 

$,^53, 703 



114 
47 
31 
34 
50 
45 
36 
40 
34 
21 
18 
4 



t Not organized. 

§ Not annexed until April 1, 1875. 
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Assignment of employe's other than carriers, ^c. — Continued. 





1874. 


1876. 


1880. 


1881. 


Divisions and subheads of service. 


No. 


Allow- 
ance. 


No. 


Allow- 
ance. 


No. 


Allow- 
ance. 


No. 


Allow- 
ance. 


Assignment of carriers and pay 
allowances— Continued. 


(*) 
(*) 
(■) 
(*) 




8 
3 
2 
3 




8 
2 
2 
3 




11 
2 
3 
4 














" Fordham " 








" Kingsbridge " 
















Total 


429 
3S 


$3.')3, lUl 


462 
60 


$336, 160 


468 
50 


$416, 968 


503 

40 

3 
3 
1 


$435, 443 


Substitutes: 




Clerks, mailing and distribu- 
tion 



























































Total No. employes and pay P. 


1,169 


1, 158, 671 


1,291 


1,154,482 


1,299 


1, 242, 310 


1,389 
?5 


$1, 291, 144 




















18, 158 




















1,424 


$1, 309, 302 



* Annexed April 1, 1875. 

, MEMORANDA OF BUSINESS TRANSACTED AND MATTER DEALT WITH. 

auditor's division. 

Pounds of publication matter mailed from publication offices : 

1H76..: 15,837,857 

1880 17,5i99,175 

1881 • 19,a80,900 

• 
November 1, 188i, there were .548 publications '■' Entered at the Now York post-office 
as currently issued in New York City." 

CASHIER'S DIVISION. 



Net revenue 

Sales of postage-stamps 

Newspaper bulk rate poBta;;e. 



*2, 115, 874 36 

2, 658, 547 81 

t347, 538 84 



$2, 204, 959 46 

*2, 986, 056 19 

345, 983 SO 



1881. 



$•3, 514, 798 40 

*3, 282, 305 89 

387, 618 00 



27 65 per cent, of total revenue from this service in 1881. 

"Stamps are extensively used for small remittances to New York d ealers, greatly reducing the sales 
of the odice, estimated to be at least $500,000 for the year 1881. 

tPrevious to January 1, 1879, publications issued less frequently than once a week paid 3 cents a 
pound for mailing ; since that year the rate has been uniform at 2 cents per pound. 
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CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

MAILING AND DISTEIBUTION DIVISION. 

(No statistics for the year 1875.] 



DomeBtic, branch originating in New York : 

Letters 

Postal-cards 

Circu'ar.s 

Second-class matter 

Transient newspapers. 

Merchandise. , .:.- 

Total 

In transit, domestic : 

Letters, postal- cards, andcircnlars 

Other matter 

Total 

In transit, foreign : 

Letters, postal-cards, and circulars : 

Other matter : 

Total 

Made-up letter pacltets 

Forpipn branch; dispatched abroad : 

Letters, cii-cnlais, &c 

Other matter '. '. 

Grand total 

Made up and dispatched : 

■ Sacks containing'newppaper and miscellaneous matter 

Pouches conlaiLinirl-tiers 

Daily average of dispatches : 

Over railways and routes i. 

Daily average as above inward 

Daily average of wagon tripswitb railway malls : 

Outward 

Inward 

Short-paid letters rated up ^- ■. 

Amount of dciicient postage so rated 

Number of papers and packets imperfectly addressed which were corrected 
and Ibrwarded „ 



1880. 



67, T06, 995 
13,449,^49 
39, 59-2, 462 
133, 702, 140 
41, 259, 141 
4, 363, 995 



300, 074, 382 



34, 810, 3S6 
S5, C'O, 056 



1881. 



69,«n,274 
14, 309, 505 
51, 443, 308 
140, 641, 010 
30, 955, 059 
5, 511, 542 



332, 681, 698 



31, 575, 061 
.35, 790, 409 



50, 440, 442 



67,3t.5,470 



7, 517, 714 12, 782, 875 
5, 700, 864 8, 519, 997 



13, 218, 578 
5i8, 428 

10, 604, 053 
11, 172, 600 



386, 068, 483 



909, 990 
171, 963 

96 
98 

116 

102 

370, 470 

$12, 956 51 

95, £39 



21, 302, 874 
653, 507 

13,612,879 
14, 717, ms 



450, 333, 826 



1, 004, 798 
n.l, 230 

105 
' 116 

145 

127 

429, 934 

$14, 598 68 

• 208, 180 



CITY DELIVERY DIVISION. 



Pieces delivered through lock-boxes : 

Letters and postal-cards 

Newspapers and other matter 

By can iers : 

Letters 

Pnstal-cards 

NewsT^apers and circulars , 

.Registered letters 

Pieces collected - 

Daily mileages: 

Local wagon circuits 

Elevated railway service. . 

Postal distiicts 

In any one district : 

Greatest uuralier collection trips 

Greatest uu mber delivc-v trip^ 

threat est number registered delivery trips 
Total number lamp-post letter-boxes 



1^74. 



1 34, 346, 499 \ 



54, 301, 157 

76, 601 
76, 622, 782 



13 

5 

1 

801 



51, 434, 262 
6, 972, 379 

Connt inaccurate < 

164, 87.-1 
Count inaccurate. 



20 



1,001 



.56, 788, 526 
8, 747, 620 

82 021, 104 
Si, 403. 624 
16, 95!), 134 
182, 925 
128, 410, 113 

221 
348 
20 



3 

1,188 



Duriugtbe year endt'fl Jtine 30, 1881, there have been completed and occcupied 
3,363 uew buildiDgs, 1,C02 on branch K alone (old Yorkville district), a majority of 
them being apaittueut houses. Of the 66 erected and occupied on the general post- 
office district 3i are office buildings, from six to ten stories high, and contain 1,713 of- 
fices; many of the others are designed for occupancy as offices. At the close of the 
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year 3,486 additional buildings were in course of erection, or contemplated, of whicli 
25 are within tiie general post-office district, and of a character that, when occupied, 
will add much to the labor of the office. 



EEGISTKY DIVISION. 



1874. 



1880. 



1881. 



Articles received and dispatclied , 

Letters received and dispatched 

Merchandise packets received aaid dispatched. 

Packages postage-stamps from agency , 

Kegistered pack ages and pouches 

Eeceived 

Madenp 

Totals 



371, 439 
340, 989 



279, 454 
122, 399 



1, 243, 514 



611, 650 
679, 058 
153, 523 
136, 653 

1, 083, 417 
542, 932 



3, 207, 333 



832, 573 

833, 451 
207, 813 
148, 861 

1, 444, 468 
591, 709 



4, 048, 875 



■Articles of mail-matter, other than letters, were not admitted to registration until October 1, 1878. 
4 C S 
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SUMMARY. 

Total number of pieces of mail matter dealt -with at the New York pcBt-offioe dur- 
ing the year, 1881 : 

Mailing and distribution department 450,333,826 

City delivery department 186,098,943 

Registry department 4,048,875 

Total 640,481,644 

The average daily tonnage of mails in 1867, was 12 

The average daily tonnage of mails in 1874, was 52 

The average daily tonnage of mails in 188), was 154 

Senator Dawes. Does the Postmaster-General control any appoint- 
ments in your office 1 

Mr. Pearson. Only the carriers ; not the clerkships. 

The Chairman. What is the average cost of your office? 

Mr. Pearson. There are, outside of the carriers, about 835 employes, 
at an annual expense of about $850,000. 

The Chairman. Then the average cost of vonr employes is a fraction 
over $1,000 each? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; that is the average. I stated that the New 
York post-office had 835 employed. That is approximately the total, 
and includes certain employes, those in the mail-bag repair-shop, jan- 
itors, and others, not strictly paid out of the appropriation for clerk 
hire. I have here a list (exhibiting) which covers 779 clerks, giving 
the number in each grade, the salaries of which are paid out of the 
appropriation for clerk hire. 

The Chairman. This includes all who are subjected to examinations'? 

Mr. Pearson. Certainly. 

The Chairman. And the others not included in this table are chiefly 
common laborers or mechanics ? 

Mr. Pearson. They are common laborers or mechanics. 

The table is as follows : 

Superintendents and clerlca, January 1, 1882. 



Eate per 
annuin. 


No. 


Changes. 


No. 


Amomit. 


$4,000 
3,000 


7 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

16 

1 

3 

17 

8 

17 

43 

9 

65 

1 

13 

61 

66 

53 

63 

56 

35 

68 

35 

123 

3 

1 

4 

1 






$28, 000 00 

6, 000 00 
4, 920 00 

7, aoo 00 

G 600 00 






2,460 
2,400 
2,200 
2,OJ0 
2 000 
























12, OOO 00 
7, 920 00 

28, 800 00 
1, 680 00 
4, 860 00 

25, SOO 00 

11 520 00 


1 980 






1,800 
1,C80 
1,620 
1,500 
1,440 
1,380 
1,320 


























23, 460 00 
SS, 440 00 
11,340 00 
78, 000 00 






1,260 
1 200 










1 170 






1 140 






14, 820 00 
65, 880 00 
57, 120 00 
50, 880 00 
56, 700 00 

47, 040 00 
27, 300 00 

48, 960 00 
23,100 00 
7.3, 200 00 

1,440 00 
420 00 

1, 440 00 
120 00 


1,080 
1 020 










960 


















789 






720 












600 






480 


















120 








Total 






779 




?766, 910 00 
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The Chaieman. Is there anything in the pending bills or any legis- 
lation that you desire to strengthen you, or do you feel entirely free now 
under existing laws to conduct just such a civil service as you like? 

Mr. Pearson. I have been free to conduct these examinations. There 
is nothing in the law 1 know of that would interfere with the system, 
nor is there anything to protect it. 

The Chaieman. But nobody has interfered with you ? 

Mr. Peakson. Ko, sir. 

The Chairman. The Post-Oflee Department here and the Presidents 
have sanctioned your work, and, much more than that, they have ap- 
proved it cordially, have they not ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes ; I presume so, in their utterances. 

The Chairman. How have the Postmasters-General previous to Mr. 
James regarded the conduct of affairs there ? 

Mr. Pearson. With reference to some of them, I do not know how 
they felt. « 

The Chairman. Because they said nothing ? 

Mr. Pearson. They said nothing. 

The Chairman. But you have in no way been hampered in what you 
have desired to do there by any influence from Washington ? 

Mr. Pearson. In no way whatever. 

The Chairman. ISTor have you been seriously restrained by persons 
outside of the office, active politicians, or others ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir; only I did not know how long that might 
continue. 

Senator Davtes. The law permits you to do this, but does not re- 
quire it. 

Mr. Pearson. The law says nothing about it. It places a trust iu 
the hands of the postmaster, and the department makes him a gross 
allowance of money to conduct the service to the satisfaction of the 
public. 

Senator Dawes. Holding you responsible for the way you do it, and 
permitting you to carry out this method ? 

Mr. Pearson. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Do I understand you to intimate that you would 
feel stronger if you were fortified by legislation in this direction 1 

Mr. Pearson. I do not know that I would feel any stronger, but it 
would convey a degree of assurance now lacking, that a service built 
up in this way that has involved much labor to accomplish it would be 
allowed to remain undisturbed. Should there be a reversal it would 
prove a severe shock and destroy the service speedily, I think ; it would 
certainly have a most serious effect. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would be impossible to reiutroduce 
the old system without loss ? 

Mr. Pearson. I am quite sure of that. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing so. 

Senator MitCHBLL. Do you think the service is more economical un- 
der this system than under the former one ? 
Mr. Pearson. Most assuredly. 
Senator Mitchell. What is tlie relative difference ? 
Mr. Pearson. As I said a while ago, it would dx)uble the force and 
more than double the cost, and even then much that is excellent in the 
service would necessarily and unavoidably be abandoned. 

■ The Chairman. If it would double the force to do the same work, 
that would necessarily interfere with the efficiency of the office, would 
it not '? 
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Mr. PEAEgON. Of course ; and if done violently it would throw it into 
utter confusion. Even allowing that it could be done gradually, to re- 
introduce the old system under which appointments and promotions 
were controlled and insisted upon from without by influences irrespon- 
sible for the service, practically placing the postmaster under control 
of employes, in place of having them under his control, I'assure you, 
gentlemen, would bring about a great deal of trouble, and we' would 
cease to haA'^e good service. 

The Chaieman. My point is, if 700 men will do a work excellently, 
the introduction of 1,400, even if they be tolerably well- trained employes, 
is of no assistance. 

Mr. Pearson. Undoubtedly not. 

Senator Mitchell. When a vacancy occurs, as I understand, you 
wait until you get enough applications for j)lace8 in the classes in which 
the vacancy occurs before yqu have an examination ? 

Mr. Peaeson. No ; we have two classes for which we hold examina- 
tion, for clerkships and for carriers ; and when we obtain a suflScient 
number of applications to justify an examination in either class we 
hold such exami nation. 

Senator Mitchell. Whether there is a vacancy or not ? 

Mr. Peaeson. Whether there is a vancancy or not. The reason of 
that is, our force is just about equal to the pressure of work, and we 
cannot afford to carry vacancies, as we need the services of the men, and 
therefore we must be prepared to fill any vacancy as it occurs, and we 
prepare for that as much in advance as possible. 

Senator Mitchell. And then, after these examinations are held and 
when a vacancy occurs, you consider youself at liberty to notify any who 
have passed the examination ? 

Mr. Peaeson. One is selected from the three highest on t he list, as 
the rules i^rovide. 

Senator Dawes. Tou make a selection of one from the three highest 
and notify him ? 

Mr. Peaeson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. After they are examined they go back to their own 
employment and wait until they hear from you? 

Mr. Peaeson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mitchell. In making these selections from the three high- 
est, do you look into the character of the applicants and consider testi- 
monials as to their character and standing in the community in which 
they reside? 

Mr. Peaeson. That is done as thoroughly as we can accomplish it in 
advance of examinations. 

The Ohaieman. But the three may not stand at precisely the same 
figure in the examination; what governs you in the selection of one out 
of the three? 

Mr. Peaeson. That depends on the position which is required to be 
flUed. If the vacancy occurred in the registry department, requiring a 
good and rapid pennaan, and the man who stood at the foot of the group 
of three was the better penman and there was only a difference of a few 
points between him and the highest, I certainly should select him. 

The Chaieman. In picking out from three or five of the best men, 
would you not also be governed somewhat by considerations of excellent 
moral character and valuable previous experience 1 

Mr. Peaeson. Certainly. 

The Ohaieman. Suppose the three highest should happen to stand 
exactly alike and you look over and find that one served four years in 
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tlie Boston post-office, or one has iDe^n a first-rate clerk in a bank, as 
his papers show, or another one has been a tip-top boy in an express 
office, yon would look at those ijractical points ? 

Mr. Pearson. Certainly. 

The Chairman. That helps you to choose, aside from what is called 
mere book examination ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; everything that will assist is taken into con- 
sideration, our aim being to get the very best man for the service. 

Senator Mitchell. After these examinations are held, do you inform 
the applicants of the result of the examination, so that they may know 
how they stand relatively ? 

Mr. Pearson. ISTo, sir ; we have not undertaken to do that in a for- 
mal manner, because it would be an additional labor. As it is, these 
examinations impose a great deal of labor and deprive many of our 
officers detailed to this service of much valuable time which should be 
devoted to their legitimate duties ; but the papers are accessible to 
any man, and he can ask and ascertain for himself. 

Senator Mitchell. After an examination has taken place, does any 
one of the applicants know whether he is eligible to appointment or 
not! •: 

Mr. Pearson. Tes ; by applying to the appointment clerk he can 
get that information and know precisely in what way he stands. 

Senator Mitchell. Is it your experience that the three highest who 
are eligible for appointment, in looking to the question of filling a va- 
cancy with reference to securing the appointment for themselves en- 
deavor to bring any influence in any way to control the selection from 
those three "? 

Mr. Pearson. 'So, sir. 

Senator Mitchell. That is left entirely to record made by the ex- 
amination ! 

Mr. Pearson. Invariably. 

Senator Dawes. Do those three, more than the others, have any rea- 
son to expect that the selection will be made from them ? 

Mr. Pearson. If one of them should make an inquiry in his own 
behalf he would ascertain his standing, and he would know whether 
he was first, second, or third, or in other order, as the case might be. 

Senator Dawes. Each one, then, after he has been examined, can, 
if he pleases, ascertain his own position in advance ? 

Mr. Pearson. Most assuredly. 

Senator Dawes. So that if his is a hopeless case he can go about 
something else ? 

Mr. Pearson. Certainly. The record is always open to examination. 

Senator Dawes. But you do not take anv pains to announce the re- 
sult ? 

Mr. Pearson. ISTo, sir ; except that in cases of failure in medical ex- 
aminations the candidates are informed of it. Just as soon as they 
reach a point where it is decided that they are ineligible, they are so 
informed. Our experience is that under final examinations "there is 
really no need of formal notification. Candidates are always found 
sufficiently interested in their own cases to seek and obtain informa- 
tion as to results with reference to themselves, rendering any other 
manner of notification unnecessary. .; 

Senator Mitchell. How is the examination conducted ? Is it written 
or oral ? 

Mr. Pearson. It is written. A suitable set of questions is prepared 
in each subject, this duty being divided between the officers of the board, 
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each member having assigned him a subject for which he prepares the 
questions. Prepared in this manner, they are enveloped and sealed by- 
each member for himself before delivery, and are only opened when the 
particular subject is reached for examination. In the examination room 
the questions are written on a blackboard, one succeeding the other 
(as the answers are completed), in plain view of all those assembled for 
examination, who are furnished with blank forms, in which their an- 
swers are required to be written. These are then collected and arranged 
together in sets, each set representing a candidate, after which they 
are thoroughly examined by the board, and the ratings marked on the 
original' papers from which the list of order of excellence and general 
average is made. 

Senator Mitchell. There are four subjects, then, upon which you 
examine them for clerkships. What are those four subjects ? 

Mr. Peakson. They are the same for all classes of examinations for 
carriers, clerks, and porters, there being,, as a rule, some slight differ- 
ence in the character of questions fixed upon, according to the class to 
be examined. Candidates for the two first classes of appointments are 
examined in arithmetic, history, grammar, geography, and penmanship. 
Porters are marked in arithmetic and penmanship, and by a few ques- 
tions in other subjects sufficient to test general intelligence, a knowledge 
of arithmetic and an ability to write legibly being essentials in this class 
of employment. They are all marked in penmanship and efficiency of 
course. 

Senator Mitchell. Then you have a physical test ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; a medical examination as to physical con- 
dition in advance of any other examination. 

The Chairman. Is there any possibility that applicants may become 
possessed of the questions in advance ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, sir ; that is guarded against. The questions are 
prepared only a few minutes in advance of the examination. 

The Chairman. In this first examination that you give, in summing 
up the eligibility, is there any weight attached to previous experience 
and service in any other branch of business whatever, and is any weight 
attached to certificates of character 1 

Mr. Pearson. Yes ; it is a requisite in all these cases that the good 
character of the applicant shall be completely established, and so, of 
course, they stand on fairly an equal footing in that respect. With ref- 
erence to previous employment, of course that is given some consider- 
ation in marking in efficiency, if affording any weight. 

The Chairman. Efficiency is one of the things marked in your first 
examination ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any requirements as to the sort of cer- 
tificates or letters of introduction or vouchers that these men are to 
bring from their friends ? Do you ask that those statements shall in- 
clude any assertions as to vigor, energy, industry, &c., or do they 
simply state that such a man is of good moral character ? 

Mr. Pearson. Our list of questions which I have submitted will 
cover those points. 

The Chairman. You seek to get not only the young man's ability to 
answer some questions in the ordinary branches of study, but you seek 
to get at the weight of his character in the general sense of the term "? 

Mr. Pearson. Most assuredly. 

Senator Pendleton. I see it is stated in these rules that "the ques- 
tions to be asked and answered at such examinations shall be such as 
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■will show the relative proficiency of the candidates — ^flrst, in penman- 
ship ; second, in arithmetic ; third, in geography ; fourth, in English 
grammar ; fifth, in the history of the United States aod in matters of a 
pubUc nature to the extent that may be required adequately to test 
general capacity or special fitness for the postal service." In relation 
to this examination, for instance in penmanship and in arithmetic, it is 
very plain that for persons to perform the duties in the classes of 
clerkships of which you have spoken, they must be fair penmen and 
able to compute reasonable sums in arithmetic in various ways. In 
geography have you examined the questions which have been submit- 
ted, so that you could give us a little idea as to the character of those 
questions ? 

Mr. Pearson. In a general way the character of the questions asked 
in any subject in these examinations is so simple that any one failing 
to reply to them correctly should not expect admission to the service. 

Senator Pendleton. You -are aware that an attempt has been made 
to throw great discredit upon this system of examination by represent- 
ing the character of the questions asked the applicants for different 
positions which are entirely inconsistent with any knowledge required. 
For instance, I remember it was said, in applying this examination to 
some apj)licants I think, not in your office, a question like this was put: 
"How many rivers empty into the Caspian sea?" And also *he ques- 
tion was asked, "What are the obligations which an indorser of a 
promissory note incurs V What I want to get at, either from your 
statement or from an exhibition of the questions that have been used, 
is what truth there is in that statement. 

Mr. Pearson. I can answer solely for the New Tork post-ofSce ; 
and, so far as that is concerned, no such questions as those have ever 
been asked in any examination. 

Senator Dawes. With reference to the postal service, is there an ex- 
amination in reference to the needs of the mail reaching all the difl'er- 
ent parts of the country or anything of that kind ? 

Mr. Pearson. No, that is technical knowledge, and it is very rarely 
that you would find a person able to give any information on that sub- 
ject. If he should it would be an expressman or some one of that class 
of employment, and if ascertained would not indicate any special fitness 
for the service. 

Senator Dawes. I did not know but that your business would require 
subordinates to know the mail routes to the different parts of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Pearson. It is a great advantage to those in the service, to be 
sure, and it would assist them somewhat in learning the distribution of 
mails, but would be of no very great assistance. 

Senator Dawes. You examine with special reference to such a kind 
of service? 

Mr. Pearson. In geography the questions are generally confined to 
our own country. 

Senator Dawes. You expect them to learn that special geographical 
knowledge in your office after they get there ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But after they come in they have to get a much finer 
and closer knowledge f In the distribution of the mails they must know 
whether matter is to go east, west, or south ? 

Mr. Pearson. They are afforded every means for obtaining readily 
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ttat class of information and all details bearing upon the duties they 
will be required to perform. 

Senator Mitchell. I understand that you have an examination for 
promotipn of those who have entered the service ? 

Mr. Pearson. Tes, sir. 

Senator Mitchell. Then you examine them specially as to their 
tact in the service ? 

Mr. Peaeson. Strictly as to their duties. 

Senator Mitchell. With regard to the work they have to do in the 
office? 

Mr. Peaeson. Precisely. 

Senator Pendleton. You or Mr. Eaton stated that you had compet- 
itive examinations to test the fitness of men for the various depart- 
ments in order to fix their salaries, and that you had the salaries fixed 
according to their proficiency in the different departments, as ascertained 
by examinations ? 

Mr. Peaeson. Yes, sir ; for that purpose held as frequently as pos- 
sible. 

Senator Pendleton. How do you conduct those examinations, for 
instance, for distributers. Those are the men who take up the mails 
that are thrown into the office ? 

Mr. P»AESON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pendleton. How do you test them ? 

Mr. Peaeson. An examination, for instance, is to be held of the dis- 
tributers for a certain section, for which purpose a miniature pigeon-hole 
case is used, a/ac simile of the case at which they are regularly engaged 
in distributing mail ; each route and separation has its corresponding 
place ; a number of cards, each one bearing the name of a different post- 
office is furnished the distributer examined, he being required to separate 
them into their appropriate pigeon-holes ; each distributer is in turn tested 
with the same cards ; the time consumed by each one in disposing of 
the entire quantity is noted, as are also the errors, from which data 
their positions are changed and fixed until they again may be changed 
by a following examination. 

In each successive examination we have held there has been a marked 
improvement in the result. The average at first was about 60 per cent. 
It grew finally to be 90 per cent., and we have had men pass at 100. 
As an evidence of the improvement of the efficiency of the force, as 
obtained through the application of a system of periodic examinations 
in technical knowledge, and also of eftorts mkde by the examined to 
excel, I submit these tables, giving results of several examinations 
of sorters employed in the city delivery department, and of distributers 
in the domestic branch of the mailing and distribution division of the 
New York post-office : 
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Statement of examinations of distriiutere, third division (mailing and distribut'ion d^ariment)' 

of the New York post-office. 



Assignment of daty (distribnting tables). 



1877-'78. 



•ftS 



187&-'79. 



■3.9 

■ a 



1-^ o 



03 



•1879-'80. 



a g 
OS 






Pennsylvania and New Jersey, letter 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey, newspaper 

New York, letter 

New York, newspaper 

New England, letter 

New England, newspaper 

Soifth and West, letter 

Soutb and West, newspaper 

Separators, letter 

Separators, newspaper 



74.98 
77.69 
76.63 
78.82 
77.27 
80.16 
94.43 
70.28 
t 
t 



77.86 
88.56 
82.03 
78.59 
84.11 
84.97 
*87.76 
76.47 
69.60 
76.90 



89.45 
91.18 
92.24 
87.99 
90.80 
90.22 
93.83 
87.22 
83.92 
85.48 



* First examination included only post-offices in the State of Ohio, while the second and third in- 
cluded offices in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
t Not examined. 

Examinations of Pennsylvania and New Jersey distributers, third division (mailing and dis- 
tribution departments) of the New Tork post-office. 





Examinations of— 




1877-'78. 


1878-'79. 


1879-'80. 


liTames. 


1 


"I 


o 


•5 


r 


1 


Letter department : 
Theodore A. Theban* 


1 

3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


92.86 
91.57 
84.24 
79.51 
75.87 
75.49 
65.90 
64.14 
45.29 










Josetili Oiiie:lev 


1 

2 
3 
5 


97.88 
93.85 
87.94 
80.06 


1 

2 
4 
5 


96 39 






Nathaniel H.Potter ................................. 


92.65 
90 51 


Charles Hanna . .................. . . 


Charles Ellisf 






6 


79.64 


6 




Michael Coleman t -- -- .......... 






8 
7 


59.98 
74.84 


8 
7 
9 
3 


83.08 
88 04 


■William H. Biglm 


"William D. Marinns...... ...... 






75 86 








4 
9 


81.02 
45.60 




Ernst H. Scheible 






















74.98 




77.86 












ITewspaper department: 
Kobert K. Cronyn .................. ,. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


97.94 
93.84 
79.83 
74.72 
70.51 
66.89 
59.45 


1 
2 
5 
3 
6 
4 
7 


97.22 
95.23 
83.40 
91.32 
81.80 
89.41 
81.55 


1 
2 
4 
3 
6 


97.89 
95 3g 


Thomas Cashell 


Abram L. Brewer ....._............. 


9CJ 75 














Cornelius Savage 


5 

7 


91 75 


■William H. Hardy 


74 52 


















77.59 




88.56 













* Promoted and transferred, 
t Retired from the service. 
} Deceased. 
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Examination of sorters, fourtli division (city delivery department) of the New TorJc post- 

offioe. 



Names. 



Miller, Bobert 

Tobin, John F 

Dixon, "William T 

Masterson, Frank J 

Purdy, "Williams 

Jeffrey, J. B 

McGovem, John T 

Wood, Charles T 

Hanrahan, Daniel J. 

Leggett, William F 

Donaldson, Henry C 

Chase, Alfred P 

Gatens, Bernard F 

Jenkins, Thomas H 

Moran, Frank B , 

Humbert, George E 

Bgan, DavidD 

Page, Charles F 

Hance, Thomas F 

Scbultz, Alexander H 

O'Dwyer, Thomas J 

Bigelow, George H 

Fowler, Angustas M 

DeLa Mater, Benjamin F. 

Smith, Eichard 

Cornell, Thomas T 

Haff, Allanson 

Coffin, Isaac J 

Moliay, Charles E , 

Deering, Joseph 

Lyon, William H 

Haff, Andrew B 

Noland, Thomas 

Skeel, Francis D 



General average. 



Examinations of— 



s.t 



^ 



88.95 
87.84 
86.93 
83.97 
81.84 
80.60 
80.54 
80.28 
78.77 
76.89 
76.04 
73.73 
73.29 
72.86 
72.11 
72.06 
70.25 
70.04 
69.47 
68.41 
67.60 
66. 62 
65.73 
65.53 
62.49 
58.86 
46.36 



73.81 



1878. 



1^ 






99.80 
99.44 
99.58 
99.86 
99.10 
99. 72 
96.20 
99.30 
91.94 
93.13 
89.66 
91.79 
95.47 
85.88 
* 

90.22 
99.37 
99.13 
97.58 
74.00 
96.76 
* 

87.66 
73.48 
99.31 
96.74 

f 
76.85 
98.58 
96.20 
89.52 



92.43 



13 



99.83 
99.44 
99.33 
99.11 
99.06 
It 

95.75 
98.29 
82. ai 
91.84 
94.82 
81.87 
98.45 
92.06 

t 
99.66 
99.61 
92.12 
81. 15 
99.55 

* 

98.56 

99t28 
98.40 



98.29 
98.68 

98.84 
97.41 
90.08 



95.53 



* Betired iirom the service. 

t Transferred to other duties. 

X Exchanged places with window clerks, who excelled them in the examination. 
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Sesult of examination for clerics, May 19, 1881. Wliole number examined, 28; passed, 22; 

failed, 6. 



Name of snccessfal candidate. 

















s 


a 




i 


1 




■s 


■a 


1 


1 


CD 


<1 


o 


o 


19 


1 


98.40 


23 


2 


94.24 


*34 


3 


94.00 


Ui 


4 


93.20 


21 


5 


92.48 


25 


6 


.89. 60 


23 


7 


69.20 


24 


P 


88.80 


.34 


9 


88. 00 . 


24 


10 


88.00 


25 


11 


87.60 


34 


12 


86.40 


19 


13 


86.24 


23 


14 


84.80 


23 


15 


84.40 


25 


16 


81.44 


23 


17 


80.24 


24 


18 


78.08 


16 


19 


75.28 


25 


20 


74.80 


21 


21 


73.68 


22 


22 


72.34 



When appointed. 



Hemma, jr., C. E 

Fleming, C.G 

Dayle, J.J 

Tefft, D. C 

DordoigDe, ]?. P 

Leetoh, E. H 

TenEyok, Bichard 

Carlac'k, H. C 

Hyde, C. H 

Calloway, A. "W 

Benson, C. H -.' 

Wilson, E.J 

Seymour, E. A 

Max, Louis 

Byan, J. E 

Lent, jFm L. B 

Aikin, J. J 

Butler, J.W 

Freeman, H. M 

Burr, B.H 

McKniaht, jr., Wm 

Pallatohek, M 



May 20, 1881. 

May 37, 1881. 

May 20, 1881. 

Salary too small; expected better 
position. 

May 24, 1881. 

June 32, 188L 

June 3, 1881. 

May 24, 1881. 

Declined ; s'ecured better position else- 
. where. 

Beclined ; secured better position else- 
where. 

June 21, 1881. 

June 24, 1881. 

June 1, 1881. 

June 3.1, 1881. 

July 9, If 81. 

June 24, 1881. 

July i, 1881. 

July 5, 1881. 

June 29, 1881. 

July 2, 1881. 

July 1, 1881. 

July 1, 1881. 



* Honorably retired from the Navy. 
Result of examination for carriers, June 7, 1881. Whole number examined, 34 ; passed, 26 



failed, 8. 



Names of successful candidates. 



When appointed. 



Roper, &. W 

Ogle, J. W 

O'Brien, J. W..., 

Kuser, W.C 

Kershaw, W. L. 
Paynton, W. W . 



We3tervelt,P.. 

Kelly, E. J 

Wynne, G-eo... 
McG-innis, P.J. 
Lewis, Frank- - 
Kenny, Jno 



Wier,B. E 

Milan.jr., Jno 

Simons, J 

Williams, Geo.. 
Ballester, .fno--- 
Flanagan, M 

Simm, Edw'd..- 

Wirth, Wm 

Brady, T. F 

McGovein, J.J. 
Spindler, J. M. . . 

Wall,J.F 

Harris, Wm 

Quinn, Douglas. 



38 


13 


29 


14 


21 


15 


29 


16 


25 


17 


siS 


18 


28 


19 


21 


20 


21 


21 


29 


22 


22 


23 


22 


24 


21 


25 


34 


26 



91.60 
88 80 
88.00 
86.64 
84.32 
82.64 



82.82 
81.76 
80.88 
79.92 
79.60 
77.12 

76.80 
76,80 
76 32 
76 08 
74.64 
73.76 
73.20 
72.72 
72 00 
70.08 
68.56 
68.00 
66.64 
62.16 



June 21, 1881. 
JunB24, leSl. 
June27, 1881. ' 

June 33, 1881. 
July 6, 1881. 
Declined appointment. 

H34 secured work 

at his trade. 
June 30, 1881. 
July 18,1881. 
July 19, 1881. 
July 19, 1881. 
July 22, 1881. 
Declined .appointment. 
Declined to give bond. 
July 30, 1881. 
July 37, 1881. 
August 20, 1881. 
September 2, 1881. 
September], 1881. 
September 7, 1881. 
September 9, 1881. 
September 9, 1881. 
September 9, 1881, 
September 9, 1881. 
September 9, 1881. 
September 9. 1881. 
September 9, 1881. 
September 7, 1881. 
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Besult of examinations for clerics, September 15, 1881. Whole number 

passed, 24; failed, 14. 
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:, 38; 



Names of snccessfal candidates. 



i 



When appointed. 



Brooks, C. S* , 

Lesser, M. A 

Beardsley, L. "W... 

Taylor, C. H 

Dnrgin, C. P 

Clark, W. G 

Keams, T. M 

Henlick, P.J 

Bierwirtli, J. H. . . 

Keely,E. J 

Davenport, W.E... 

Stevens, J. G- 

McCabe,H.D 

Stewart, A. P 

Bowman, J. J 

Oppeuheim, S 

Wagner, T.H , 

Geary,D.E 

Buraick,B.W 

Breytspraak, jr., C 

Bodine,£d 

Baoh,F. W 

Gillmann, Emil... 
Hill, E.G , 



8G. 40 
86.00 
85.68 
79.44 
79.20 
78.80 
78.40 
77.60 
77.20 
76.80 
76.40 
76.32 
75.60 
74.80 
74.72 
73.60 
73.04 
72. fO 
72.72 
71.04 
70.80 
70.00 
70.00 



Sept. 20, 1881. 

Sept. 20, 1881. 

Sept. 2U, 1881. 

Oct. 3, 1881. 

Oct. 13, 1881. 

Oct. 5, 1881. 

Oct. 4, 1881. 

Oct. 4, 1881. 

Oct. 15, 1881. 

Oct. 13, 1881. 

Oct. 10, 1881. 

Oct. 17, 1681. 

Oct. 15, 1881. 

Nov. 7, 1881. 

Oct. 18, 1881. 

Declined. Opposed to night work 

Nov. 4, 1881. 

Declined on acoonnt of being sick. 

Dec. 9, 1881. 

Nov. 21, 1881. 

Nov. 9 1881 . 

Nov. 19, 1881. 

Declined. Offered a better position. 

Oct. 27, 1881. 



Besult of examination for carriers, October 5, 1881. Whole number examined, 20; passed, 11 ; 

failed, 9. 



Names of snccessfal candidates. 



Ward, M. J 

Malloy, W. J... 

Edinger, M 

Gavin, J. E 

Taucil, J. F 

Manle, Jno 

Campbell, C. H. 
Flatteiy, J. M... 
Sheridan, P. F.. 
Seekerson, B. F. 
Xelly, Jas 



80.56 
80.00 
78.00 
76.80 
76.80 
74.80 
73.28 
71.20 
70.16 
68.80 
61.04 



When appointed. 



October 
October 
Oajober 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 



12, 1881. 
12, 1881, 

12, 1881. 

13, 1881. 

12, 1881. 

13, 1881. 
13, 1881. 
SO, 1881. 

12, 1881. 

13, 1881. 
12, 1881. 
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Besult of examination for clerks, January 12, 1882. Whole number examined, 31 ; pasaed,2l 

failed, 10. 



Xames of snccessfol candidates. 



Huck, Geo 

Kelly, P. M 

GutyseU, ■«".!.... 
Styles, Y.W 

Muller, C. A. 

Bmricli, Jno 

Vail, J. P 

Eowan, F. F 

Mower, C. E 

Shendan, W. H. P. 

Schmidt, F. A 

Beach, T. G 

Welter, F. T 

Amory, G. "W 

Bnrke, F. A 

Canningham, W. L 

Gilon, F. L 

■Wood, A. C 

Ayles, W. C 

Patterson, J. M . . . 
Mead, W. L 





«i 
























s 






g 


^ 




■g 


"d 


i 




g 

IS 


18 


1 


96.80 


17 


2 


96.40 


20 


3 


96.40 


24 


4 


93.60 


20 


5 


93.60 


24 


6 


92.56 


24 


7 


92.00 


20 


K 


92.00 


22 


9 


90.40 


21 


10 


88.80 


24 


11 


87.52 


Ifi 


12 


86.40 


24 


13 


84.80 


23 


14 


64.72 


20 


15 


84.00 


21 


16 


81,76 


18 


17 


76.00 


20 


18 


76.00 


21 


19 


74.96 


23 


20 


74.48 


la 


21 


72.96 



When appointed. 



January 18, 1882. 
January 18, 1882. 
Febrnaryl, 1882. 
Declined for the pres- 
ent; had better ofier, 
February 1, 1882. 
February 1, 1882. 
February 1, 1882. 
February 1, 1882. 
February 2, 1882. 
February 1, 1882. 
February 1, 1882. 
Febiuary 1, 1882. 
February 1, 1882. 
February 1, 1882. 
Awaiting appointment. 



Names of successful candidates. 



When appointed. 



Lynch, J. E 

KillianP 

McManus, ji\, C. 
O'EeillyW. H.... 
Mitchell, B.H..., 
Tobaig, Henry ... 
Leslie. H. K. F... 

EyanP. H 

Hibbits,Furta«i.. 
Kahn, Simon — 
Qninn, T. W 

Veith, W. H 

Sweeney, T.H... 
Chandler, F. A... 
Heoht, Nathan... 

Payne, Chas 

Jameoke, 0. L. C 

Dippel, W. L 

Minton. W. B. ... 
Maier, Solomon.. 



90.80 
87.20 
87.20 
86.48 
85.60 
85.20 
80.40 
79.84 
79.20 
76.64 
75 44 



72.48 
71.84 
67.84 
67.60 
67.36 
63.04 
62.88 
62,80 
60.16 



January 30, 1883. 

January 30, 1882. 

January 3D, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

Februarys, 18^2. 

Will compete for a 
clerkship. Declines 
for the present. 

Februarys, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

February 8, 1882. 

Awaiting appointment 



Senator Pendleton. How do you examine carriers, if yon examine 
them at all? 

Mr. Pearson. There is no examination of carriers except for admis- 
sion. Of course we know our efflcient carriers and those who are defi- 
cient, and in what respects they are deficient. The first are those who 
are always prompt in attendance, and through a neat appearance at all 
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times maintained, show a pride and interest in the service. They are 
alert and prompt in all their performances, are found prepared when 
required to leave for their trips on the signal and return as required by 
their schedule of service ; are thorough, prompt, and careful in the de- 
livery of matter entrusted to them, and in preparing for placing in the 
right chaimels matter covered by removal notices and other directions, 
of which they keep satisfactory record, alert and exercising good judg- 
ment in obtaining information for the enlargement of such record, 
polite in their intercourse with the public, and careful and regularly at- 
tentive in posting themselves in all matters concerning which they 
may be asked to give information. 

The Chairman. Is a statistical record kept showing his efficiency? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; of all our people as far as we can. We have 
our daily duties to attend to, which press us much and interfere with 
the arrangement of records such as we desire to keep. 

The Chairman. Some sort of record is kept of a carrier's work to 
show how good a man he is ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; from a variety of records can be ascertained 
a great deal concerning the efficiency of all our employes, and which, 
while being sufficient for all practical purposes, are neither so com'plete 
nor systematic as we should like to have them. We are advancing in 
their improvement, however, though improvement is in many ways re- 
tarded by pressure of routine, duties which are steadily growing. 

Senator Mitchell. You spoke of a class to be examined for promo- 
tion in the Kew York delivery. When you hold such an examination, 
who come into it? Do all within that class come in? 

Mr. Pearson. All who have the same distribution to perform 
throughout the twenty-four hours, as our service in that branch is con- 
tinuous, and any one else in that department who may choose to com- 
pete. A stamper, for instance, is admitted. Distribution of mails is 
taught through the medium of instructions, technically known as 
schemes. They are printed, and under routine orders issued daily cor- 
rections are announced and are made. Following the spirit of emula- 
tion that has grown up within our service, we frequently find an em- 
ploy6 just entered the service employed as a stamper, as in one in- 
stance I remember, who asks for and is given a scheme of distribution, 
obtains access to the routine orders as issued and ascertains how to 
correct his scheme by them, and keeping it correct and studying it 
when the examination is held, presents himself as a competitor. There 
are cases of that kind where such clerks have won good places as dis- 
tributers, though totally without practical experience in that direction. 
There is no exclusion at all. 

Senator Mitchell. Is such an examination as that open to all clerks 
in another department, say the general delivery, over the country? 
Would they be permitted to come into that examination ? 

Mr. Pearson. Oh, yes ; I do not know of any objection to that, 
could encouraging preparation be made for an examination under such 
circumstances, which, I am inclined to believe, could rarely be the 
^ case. 

Senator Pendleton. Eepeat, if you please, the proportionate in- 

^^crease of service in the post-office, and the increase of absolute expense 

since 1874, which, I believe, was the time you fixed ? 

' Mr. Pearson. Yes. From 1874 to 1881, seven years, the increase 

'has been from 150 per cent, to 300 per cent., and the actual increase in 

•^"'the total cost has been about 15 per cent. 

■ ' Senator Pendleton. What impression has been made upon public 
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opinion, those wlio are served by tlie post-office in New York, by these 
results i 

Mr. Pearson. I do not know that the public knows generally by 
what means the result has been obtained. 

Senator Pendleton. I did not mean to ask how it had been ob- 
tained, but it has been obtained, and I suppose they know the fact that 
the service is much more efficient now ? 

Mr. Pearson. I do not think the public trouble themselves about 
the cause ; they simply know that they are given a good service, and 
one steadily improving, and are satisfied with that fact. 

Senator Mitchell. Are they satisfied that the service is better than 
formerly ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; I think every one concedes it. 

Senator Pendleton. I wish to ascertain whether these results have 
convinced the people of New York that good results were being ob- 
tained and that they would be unwilling to abandon the system? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; they would. 

Senator Pendleton. You think they would be unwilling to abandon 
the system ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pendleton. I want to follow that up by another question 
which I think you have answered before, as to the effect upon applica- 
tions for office by politicians and men of influence and general standing 
in the community. 

Mr. Pearson. I do not know exactly how to answer that. I will 
answer, however, that the low gradepay of $600 a year offers very little 
inducement to the class of people who as a rule, under such circumstances, 
would press for appointments. All in New York city understand that 
all who apply must submit to these rules, and that their appointment 
will be governed by results under tests so provided, and I do not sup- 
pose those you refer to are largely disposed to personally examine into 
it further. 

The Chairman. Must they begin at $600 ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir; they must begin at $600. 

The Chairman. And the fact alone that they must begin at $600 and 
earn higher wages by good service cuts off the great mass of outside 
recommendation and applications ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; such I believe to be the fact. 

Senator Mitchell. When the system of examinations was first adopt- 
ed, what was the effect on the active politicians 1 How did they accept 
it? Was there complaint, and did they still continue to press their 
applications ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, for a time they continued to do so; but their pres- 
sure gradually grew less. They criticised the system and in instances 
derided it, but finally they withdrew their pressure. 

Senator Mitchell. Those complaints were confined principally to 
politicians. 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir ; they as a rule were the only persons pressing 
others for positions. 

Senator Mitchell. You had no complaints from the business men of 
the community ? 

Mr, Pearson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Your protection now is in the public opinion of New 
York and the good service done? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pendleton. Have you the means of sending ns the ques- 
tions in geography, English grammar, &c. ? 

Mr. Pearson. Yes, sir. I can send you the originals, if desired. 

Senator Pendleton. Furnish us a set sufScient to illustrate the man- 
ner of conducting the examinations. 

Mr. Pearson. The questions vary with each examination. There is 
no set of questions used except in the examination for which it is pre- 
pared. 

[The six following sets of questions, each of which had been used in 
the examination occurring on the date indicated, were forwarded to the 
committee as requested above by Seuator Pendleton] : 



QUESTIONS IN AEITHMETIC. 

Examiaation of clerks, May 19, 1881. 

Question A. 

Express in figures, sixty-seven million two hundred and three thousand and nine. 

Question B. 
Add the following amounts : 46, "99, 273 

7, 210, 329 

15,239,427 

19, 654, 306 

1,015,100 

9,932,515 

Question C. 

From 48,721,635 

Subtract 19,306,329 

Question D. 

Multiply 725,984 

By 8,756 

Question E. 

Divide 79,818,195 

By 5,255 

QUESTIONS IN 6E0GEAPHY. 

Examination of clerks, May 19, 1881. 

Question A. 

Name the Eastern States ? 

Question B. 
Name the capitals of Indiana, Tennessee, Vermont, Michigan, and Ohio ? 

Question C. 

Name two or more mountain ranges in the United States ? 
5 S 
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Question D. 

Name three or more cities located on the Mississippi River ? 

Question E. 

What large lakes are on the northern and western bonndaries of the State of New 
York? 

QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 

Examination of clerks, May 19, 1881. 

Question A. 

What is the study of English Grammar intended to teach ? 

Question B. 

Define the difference between " common " and " proper " nouns ? 

Question C. 

How many degrees of comparison have adjectives, and what are they ? 

Question D. 

Write the following sentences, correcting such errors as you may observe therein:; 

1. John and me will not go. 

2. He done more work than his brother. 

3. Who can learn me how to read German ? 

4. Those kind of habits are demoralizing. 

QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 
Examination of clerks. May 19, 1881. 

Question A. 
Where was George Washington inaugurated as President of the United States t 

Question B. 
What American general was killed at the battle of Banker Hill ? 

Question C. 
What State did Daniel Webster represent in the United States Senate ? 

Question D. 
From what nation was Florida purchased by the United States ? 

Question E. 

What event during the rebellion nearly led to a war between Great Britain and the 
United States t 

Question F. 

Name two or more battles that occurred during the Mexican war ? 
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QUESTIONS IN AEITHMETIC. 
ExamiDation of carriers, June 7, 1881. 
Question A. 
Note in figures sixty-two million two hundred and twenty-nine. 

Question B. 

Add the following amounts : 

7,284,672 
8, 947, 689 
7,452,048 
9, 207, 984 
279, 742 

Question C. 

From 98,472,840 

Subtract 71,973,956 

Question D. 

Multiply ,. 375,472 

By 214 

Question E. 

Divide 6,748,284 

By 329 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGEAPHY. 

Examination of carriers, June 7, 1881. 

Question A. 

Name the Eastern or New England States. 

Question B. 

Name the capitals of the following States: Ohio, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Michigan. 

Question C. 
How is the State of New York bounded. 

Question D. 
What two rivers unite to form the Ohio River, and where does it empty ? 

Question E. 
Name three or more large cities in Germany. 

QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 
Examination of carriers, June 7, 1881. 

Question A. 
What is the study of English Grammar intended to teach? 
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Question B. 
What is meant by parsing a sentence ? 

Question C. 
What is a pronoun ? 

Question D. 

Write the following sentences, correcting such errors as you may discover: 

1. John and me went to Brooklyn. 

2. Can you learn me how to swim ? 

3. Neither of those men are the one I saw. 

4. Where has Robert went to ? 

QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 

Examination of carriers, June 7, 1881. 

Question A. 

Name seven or more former Presidents ot the United States. 

Question B. 

Who wrote the Declaration of Independence, and in what city was it issued ? 

Question C. 

What was the cause of the war between the United States and Mexico ? Name two 
or more American Generals who took part in it. 

Question D. 
Are the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States appointed or elected ? 

Question E. 
Can a foreign born citizen be elected United States Senator ? 

Question F. 

Name two or more battles that took place during the last war with Great Britain ? 

* Honorably discharged from tlie Army. 

QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

Examination of clerks, September 15, 1881. 

Question A. 

Express in figures : Four million five hundred twenty thousand and twenty-six? 

Question B. 
Add the fol'owing amounts : 

432,691 
689,543 . 
952,687 
597,342 
679,527 
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Question C. 

From 7,321,763 

Subtract 2,946,984 

Question D. 

"Multiply 432,691 

By 549 

Question E. 

Divide... 9,611,958 

By 953 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Examination of clerks, September 15, 1881. 

Question A. 

Name the capitals of Indiana, Tennessee, Vermont, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Question B. 

Name four large rivers in the United States. 

Question C. 

Give the boundaries of the State of New York. 

QpESTION D. 

Name two Eastern, two Middle, two Southern, and two Western States. 

Question E. 

Name the States bordering on the Ohio River. 

QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 

Examination of clerks, September 15, 1881. 

Question A. 

What is a pronoun ? 

Question B. 

Name the nouns, adjectives, and verbs in the following sentence : 
John had a remarkable escape from a mad dog which passed near him. 

Question C. 

What is the difference between " common " and " proper " nouns ? 

Question D. 

Write the following sentences, correcting such errors as you may discover therein : 

1. Is this the horse whom I drove ? 

2. Are either of those men going with us ? 

3. Thp best men is liable to error. 

4. Those sort of people seldom succeed. 
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QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 

Examination of clerks, September 15, 1881. 

Question A. 

Who commanded the Union Army at Vicksburgh, and on what day did the Confed- 
erates surrender ? 

Question B. 

What was the last battle of the Seven Days' conflict in 1862 ? 

Question C. 

How long did John Quincy Adams hold the position of President ? 

Question D. 

Who commanded the Union forces at the battle of Chancellorville ? 

Question E. 

Name three or more great battles of the civil war ? 

Question F. 

Who were the two most successfal explorers of Africa ? 

QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

Examination of carriers, October 5, 1881. 

Question Jl. 

Write in figures fifteen million two thousand and twenty-five. 

Question B. 

Add the following amounts : 

42,728,769 
82,845,684 
97,428,975 
76, 829, 454 
42, 310, 875 

Question C. 

From 98,426,010 

Subtract 824,724 

Question D. 

Multiply 48,728 

By 625 



Question E. 

Divide 4,782,571 

By 365 
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QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Examination of carriers, October 5, 1881. 

Question A. 
Name the thirteen original States in the Union. 

Question B. 
Name the States bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. 

Question C. 
Name the capitals of the following States: Nebraska, Iowa, Kentucky, and Oregon. 

Question D. 
Name four of the principal cities situated on the Mississippi River. 

Question E. 
Name the States l)ordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 

QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 
Examination of carriers, October 5, 1881. 

Question A. 
What is the study of grammar intended to teach ? 

Question B. 
Write a short sentence containing a noun in the possessive case. 

QUE.STION C. 

Name the nouns, verbs, and adjectives in the following sentence: 
Robert's new house is larger than mine will be. 

Question D. 

Copy the following sentences, correcting such errors as you may observe. 

1. That cargo of potatoes are not good. 

2. Where is the man which was here. 

3. Henry and William was not to be found. 

4. Those kind of articles are not suitable. 

QUESTION IN HISTORY. 
Examination of carriers, October .5, 1881. 
Question A. 
Name four or more former Presidents of the United States. 

Question B. 

Where did Lord Corn wallis surrender to General Washington? 

Question C. 

What three Presidents of the United States served as officers of the United States Army 
during the Mexican war. 

Question D. 

Who was Vice-President during the administration of President James K. Polk? 
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Question E. 

What event during the rebellion nearly led to war between the United States and 
Great Britain ? 

Question F. 

Who is commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the United States ? 

Mesult of examination for oarriere January 19, 1882. Whole number examined, fi7 j paasedf 

20 ; failed, 7. 

QUESTIONS IN AEITHMETIC. 

Examination of clerks January 12, 1882. 

Question A. ^ 

Note in figures two million five hundred and twenty thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five. 

Question B. 

Add the following amounts : 

179, 635 
521, 42& 
242,619 
700,271 
396,752 

Question C. 

From 9,096,125- 

Subtract 7,809,534 

Question D. 

Multiply 9,274 

By 427 

Question E. 

Divide 896,272 

By 476 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Examination of clerks, January 12, 1882. 

Question A. 

Name the New England or Eastern States ? 

Question B. 

Name the State in which each of the following cities is located : 
Vicksburg, Atlanta, Harrisburg, Mobile, Peoria, Milwaukee ? 

Question C. 

Name three of the principal mountain ranges in the United States, and the three 
largest rivers ? 

Question D. 
In what direction is Illinois irom Ohio ? 
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Question E. 
Name two large cities in France and two in Germany ? 
'* QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 

Examination of clerks, January 12, 1882. 
Question A. 
What is a noun ? 

Question B. 

Name separately the nouns, adjectives, and verbs in the following sentence: 
William has a better house than John, but its location is not so good. 

Question C. 

What is meant by parsing a sentence ? 

Question D. 

Copy the following sentences, correcting such errors as you may observe in them : 

1. Each of those men are coming. 

2. Which of us shall go, you or me? 

3. Has Joseph and Thomas gone to Brooklyn ? 

4. That ship sails beautiful. 

QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 

Examination of clerks, January 12, 1881. 

Question A. 

How many of the present United States were British colonies at the beginning of 
the Revolutionary war? 
Name three or more of them. 

Question B. 
What American general was killed at the battle of Bunker's Hill ? 

Question C. 

Name six or more Presidents of the United States who held that office before 1870. 

Question D. 

What States did Daniel Webster and John C. Calhoun represent in the Senate of the 
United States ? 

Question E. 

Name two or more American generals who took part in the war between the United. 
States and Mexico. 

Question F. 

Name four or more of the most important battles of the late Rebellion. 

QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

Examination of carriers, January 19, 1882. 

Question A. 

Write in figures two million five thousand seven hundred and twenty. 
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Question B. 
Ad^ the following amounts : 



72, 956 
41,572 
85, 431 
16,742 
25, 139 



Question C. 

From 620,719 

Subtract 481,420 



Question D. 

Multiply 42,107 

By 764 

Question E. 

Divide « 78,396 

By 472 

QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Examination of carriers, January 19, 1882. 

Question A. 

In what direction from New York is New Orleans ? 

Question B. 

^ame four or more States or Territories west of the Mississippi River. 

Question C. 

Name a city or large town in each of the following States : 
Ohio, Missouri, South Carolina, Tennessee, Connecticut. 

Question D. 

Name a city or large town in each of the following countries : 
Spain, Turkey, Germany, France, Belgium. 

Question E. 

What gulf forms the principal western boundary of Florida ? 

QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 

Examination of carriers, January 19, 1882. 

Question A. 

What is a proper uoun ? Give an example of one. 

Question B. 

Name separately the nouns, verbs, and adjectives in the following sentence : 
Thomas wants to procure a better situation than he has now. 
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Question C. 
<5uote one of the rules of English grammar. 

Question D. 

Write the following sentrtices, correcting the errors you may observe in them : 

1. Are them houses for sale ? 

2. Where has David went ? 

.- 3. Are either of those men ready to go ? 
4. Where did you lie your hat down ? 

QUESTIONS 'IN HISTORY. 

Examination of carriers, January 19, 1882. 

Question A. 

Where was the first President of the United States inaugurated ? 

Question B. 

Who discovered the Hudson Eiver? 

Question C. 

Where did the " landing of the Pilgrims" take place? 

Question D. 

Name three or more of the important battles of the American Revolution. 

Question E. 

What was the cause of the war between the United States aud Mexico ? 

Question F. 

Name the ex-Presidents of the United States now living. 

Senator Dawes. I suppose you must have made improvements in the 
methods of examination from time to time 1 

Mr. Peakson. No ; tliey are about the same. They have been im- 
proved since 1873, of course. The methods then were very imperfect. 
That was the beginning, but they are about the same now as they were 
in 1879, when they were brought under rule aud system. They have 
been found to answer satisfactorily, although there certainly remains 
large room for their inij)rovement. 

There are certain points in connection with this subject which are 
not covered by any of the questions to which I have replied, and in 
regard to which I should be pleased with the permission of the commit- 
tee to state my views. 

1, On the subject of a central supervision of the examining boards, I 
concur in the views expressed in the letter of the naval officer. Colonel 
Burt, read before the committee in my presence. With him, I think a 
general commision would be of great value as a support for the exam- 
ining boards and for preventing abuses by them and for bringing the 
operations of the competitive system before the public by annual re- 
ports. 

2. It seems to me that the regulation of applications for entering the 
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service should be left to general rules which could be modified by the 
President to suit the needs of different ofiSces rather than be made un- 
changeable by law. 

3. I do not think it would be practicable to allow every one in an 
office to compete for promotion, or even a general competition of out- 
siders for the superior places. There need to IBe rules adapted to dif- 
ferent oflaces, and a careful determination of those who are to be allowed 
to compete for promotion, which can be made only upon the basis of ex« 
perience. 

4. It would greatly change the existing methods of selection of sub- 
ordinates of post-offlces — or at least that of New York — and lead to mucL 
embarrassment to require applications for examination to be made to 
Washington or to the Postmaster-General. Bach postmaster selects 
his own clerks, and I think itessential that such should continue to be the 
case, especiallj' as the postmaster is personally responsible for their 
conduct. 



February 11, 1882. 
Statement of Silas W. Burt. 

The Chairman. State your age and present position. 

Mr. Burt. T am nearly fifty-two years of age. My present position 
is that of naval officer at the port of New York. 

The Chairman. State your experience from 1860. 

Mr. Burt. From 1861 to 1868, inclusive, I was'assistant inspector- 
general of the State of New York. I was then appointed deputy naval 
officer in the custom-house, which position I held about four years. I 
was then appointed comptroller in the same office, having general 
charge of the executive duties of the office. In July, 1878, I was ap- 
pointed to my present position, although not conjfirmed until the suc- 
ceeding February. 

The Chairman. What we want to hear from you is the way you 
have been doing in the New York custom-house. It has been gener- 
ally reported that things have been somewhat different in the last three 
or four years from what they used to be; that is, that you have endeav- 
ored to- introduce reformatory changes in the way of appointments to 
and continuance in office. What we shall be glad to learn from you is 
whatever measure of success there has been in any improved methods 
of appointments to and continuance in office. 

Mr. Burt. As already stated, I entered the customs service at the 
port of New York in Aj)ril, 1869, just after General Grant's first 
election. It is very probable that immediately prior to that time the 
customs service at New York had fallen into a lower condition than 
ever before since the origin of our government. For this there were 
undoubtedly some special reasons. Mr. Smythe, who had been col- 
lector during that period, having been appointed by President Johnson 
in May, 1866, had attempted to use the customs service to aid that part 
of the Eepublican jiarty presumed to be interested in the success of 
Mr. Johnson's administration, and he did not hesitate to use the whole 
power of his patronage to accomplish that end. During the three 
years of his incumbency he made 830 removals out of a total of 90S 
employed by him. It was not unusual for a score of the most compe- 
tent inspectors to be at once peremptorily discharged without any 
cause assigned. 
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The Chairman. Tou mean that all these removals were made, not 
including the changes by death and resignation 1 

Mr. Burt. Absolute removals, without ascribing any cause. I would 
mention other causes beyond these removals and appointments which 
aided in making the service iuefflcient and, indeed, scandalous. Not 
only was the collector recognized as the leader in all partisan matters 
in the State, so far as Federal politics were concerned, and as such 
presumed to use the custom-house as a powerful political engine, but 
that officer, as also the naval officer and the surveyor, enjoyed large 
official perquisites in addition to their salaries. These perqjuisites (now 
abolished by law) amounted sometimes in a single year to eight times 
as much as their salaries for the same period. These officers were 
naturally induced to pay a large part of their attention to matters 
connected with these great emoluments, and this, together with their 
partisan labors, absorbed the most of their time to the exclusion of 
their official duties. 

The naval officer, who had been established by law as a check upon 
the collector, failed utterly in that duty ; his office was being conducted 
upon the same principles of subserviency of the public good to parti- 
san interests, and he was a co-partner with the collector in the large 
sums received from seizures and forfeitures. How could the naval offi- 
cer be a check upon a colleague thus yoked with him "? The community 
of interests in their perquisites was too powerful. The surveyor had 
also the same large personal interest to distract him from his official 
functions; 

Thus the general conduct of business was left to subordinates. 
There were fortunately in the collector's office at that time, severalable 
men who had occupied leading positions for mauy years. The assist- 
ant collector, Mr. Clinch, had been in service thirty years ; the auditor, 
Mr. Ogden, and the cashier, Mr. Eobinson, about twenty-six years each, 
whil^ the deputy surveyor, Mr. Benedict, had served fifteen years. 
There were in addition to these many able and honest men scattered 
through the various divisions of the offices. Through these the vete- 
ran officers above named were able to carry on the general business, 
and to collect the great mass of the duties legally due, but accom- 
plished even this only under great disadvantages. They saw the con- 
stant change of employes ; no sooner had they educated a clerk or in- 
spector in his duties than he might be discharged, and an ignorant ap- 
pointee put in his place; they perceived that no amount of merit and 
efficiency would retain a man if weak in political favor, nor any degree 
of incapacity or insubordination lead to his discharge, if backed by 
the ascendant partisan influence. The good clerks in the service were 
discouraged by the promotion over their heads of incompetent and ig- 
norant men. These unskilled and incapable appointees were frequently 
placed in important positions demanding experienced ability, and their 
work, if done at all, fell upon some other clerk, who, thus overburdened, 
was ^er/orce' obliged to neglect his own proper duty. Thus there were 
many sinecurists whose presence or absence from the office or wharf 
was immaterial, since they were unable or unwilling to render service. 
As their tenure depended not upon their discharge of duty to the 
government, but upon their retention of the influences that obtained 
them places, they labored solely in the interests of the individual patron 
or of the partisan association that sustained them. Every clerk was 
under espionage, and any lack of interest in partisan work or independ- 
ence of opinion was directly reported to the head of the office or anony- 
mously communicated. By such miserable devices many an unsuspect- 
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ing officer or clerk was ousted without explanation and room made for 
a new recruit from the " associations." 

With such a low moral tone prevalent throughout the service the 
efforts of the good men in it were unable to stem the current ; they did 
the best they could with the good and bad instruments at hand, but 
lacking the sympathy and support of the heads, their accomplishment 
fell far short of the maximum. In the custom-house and on the wharves 
it was necessary for the merchant to pay a gratuity or fee to most of 
the clerks and ofQcers with whom he dealt. Specious obstacles con- 
fronted him if he refused, and as complaint brought no remedy, the 
easiest way was to pay the exaction and charge it on the merchandise 
account, so that the expense would fall upon the ultimate consumer. 
The annual total of these illegal impositions formed a serious item in the 
accounts of the merchants, while those clerks and officers who received 
them frequently collected in this way sums double the amounts of their 
salaries from the government for a like period. The avenues to bribery 
were opened wide by these practices, and the lapse from a gratuity to 
a bribe was easy. Many found this fee system in practice when they 
entered the service and accepted the fees without consideration ; but 
while some who profited by them had the firmness of character that 
could resist their worst influences, there were more who gradually, and 
perhaps unwittingly, shifted their fealty from the government they pro- 
fessed to serve to the merchants or brokers who paid them a larger 
compensation. The salary they were sure of so long as their " backing'' 
was strong, but the gratuities were contingent. Not every cle:k or 
officer could draw the line at the boundary of presumptive propriety ; 
what was at first ostensibly paid as for alleged overwork, or work be- 
yond official hours, or for precedence, or what became vaguely known 
as "facilitating" business, was imperceptibly but surely advanced to a 
bribe for wrong-doing. There were weighers and gangers bribed to 
make short returns of quantities ; damage appraisers to certify a l*rger 
percentage of damage than existed ; samplers to return a lower grade 
of quality for assessment of duties ; indeed it would be tedious to detail 
all the devices by which the revenue was robbed for the joint benefit 
of the unworthy official and his tempter or co-conspirator. These 
demoralizing practices naturally hatched others, and unprincipled 
brokers and other middlemen charged the merchant for moneys osten- 
sibly paid by them to officials, but which they really pocketed them- 
selves. The general prevalence of gratuities and bribes made such 
charges so plausible that the merchant paid them without question^ 
and the service suffered to that extent an amount of odium that it did 
not deserve. 

The inspectors detailed to steamers received from the stewards of 
these vessels a regular allowance of liquors, wines, &c. ; one line 
allowed a bottle of brandy and one of claret jper diem ; another a bottle 
of gin and one or two of beer; and so on, but in every case a liberal 
allowance. These supplies the inspector could consume or smuggle on 
shore; if he had the least tendency toward intemijerance in drinking, 
the temptation and opportunity were freely proffered, and many weak 
men were ruined by these facilities. 

There is a limited period allowed for receipt by merchants of their 
goods as discharged from the vessel, after which the remainder of the 
cargo is sent under a " general order " to a bonded warehouse, and if de- 
posited there for a single day is subject to charges for cartage and a full 
month's storage. This period of discharge was abridged for the benefit 
of favored warehousemen, and the merchant was often unnecessarily 
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aud unjustly obliged to pay these heavy charges. He had an alterna- 
tive, and that was to bribe the officer to retain his goods on the wharf 
until he claimed them ; thus, there was a contest as to who should pluck 
the merchant and each interested party watched the other, or if con- 
venient they combined and divided the proceeds. The bribery of in- 
spectors to pass the baggage of travelers was a recognized public 
scandal, and one in which the travelers themselves were equally im- 
plicated. Few complaints were made directly to the authorities ; it may 
be because of lack of confidence as to the result, but the facts of such 
bribery were openly proclaimed everywhere. As an instance of the 
unblushing way in which these bribes were received, one of my clerks 
told me yesterday of an instance during this period when he was on 
duty on the wharft He said that one of the inspectors came up to his 
superior after the examination of some baggage, and showing a couple 
of quarter eagles, exclaimed, " The stingy son-of-a-bitch, I thought these 
were sovereigns." He was not admonished even, but all appeared to 
think that the parsimony of the passenger was the only offense. 

The seizures of smuggled and undervalued goods engendered new 
devices. The net proceeds of these seizures were divided thus : one- 
quarter to the informer or seizing officer, one-quarter divided equally 
among the three principal officers, and one-half to the United States- 
It has been proven that these seizure officers actually encouraged mal- 
practices, and were in collusion with smugglers, who were permitted to 
make several ventures with impunity, and could then afford to have a 
lot seized for the benefit of the guardians of the revenue. Cigars which 
pay a very high duty were a favorite class of merchandise . for this 
practice. 

But I will go no further in this direction. I was not in the customs 
service during the period I have described, but entered at its close, and 
all these corruptions and this maladministration were uncovered by 
the investigations of the special agents of the Treasury and the Senate 
committee investigation in 1872. 

How much revenue was lost during that time cannot be accurately 
estimated, but there is no doubt but that, it reached many millions of 
dollars. There was no defalcation like Swartwout's, and the collector's- 
accounts were audited and passed because he accounted only for the 
moneys collected, aud the large sums that he failed to collect do not ap- 
pear on the records. 

These vast losses of revenue, this demoralization of the service, these 
great scandals were rendered possible, aud indeed facile, by the methods 
of appointment. It was the result of the incentive presented to every 
man in the service to get all he could, for his time might be brief. As 
to the mass of them, appointed without the least regard to their fltness- 
or capacity, with no motive to learn the duties of their positions, con- 
scious that any change in the ascendant influence of factions would oust 
them, each one attended sedulously to his partisan work, or the con- 
servation of his- '• backing," paid large political assessments cheerfully, 
reimbursed himself by plunder from merchant or government, and, in 
brief, made what hay he could while the sun shone. 

At the end of Mr. Smythe's term Mr. Griunell was appointed col- 
lector. 

The Chairman. About what year do you speak 1 

Mr. Burt. That was in 1869. General Merritt at the same time 
was made naval officer, aud selected me as one of his deputies, and it 
was my first connection with the customs service. It was looked upon 
as an absolute cLaage of administration. Mr. Johnson's era had ended j. 
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Oeneral Grant had come in, and there was a more than ordinary press- 
ure for places. Mr. Grinnell was a very amiable man, and had large 
experience in political matters ; and he desired, as a matter of course, 
to please all the factions in the Eepublican party, if there were factions. 
He wanted to please everybody, and he wanted to please them in mak- 
ing appointments. He was immediately overwhelmed. I recollect 
several occasions going in on some official business from the naval offi- 
cer to communicate with him, and in the immense aute-room it was 
with extreme difficulty I could elbow my way through to get to him. 
He had barricaded himself in one corner by a desk thrown across it, 
and there he stood, badgered, unable to listen to this immense ci-owd that 
was pressing him. I do not think I have ever seen so much tumult 
and importunity and pressure at any time in regard to securing posi- 
tions as there were at that time. 

Mr. Grinnell made a very large number of changes. He was in about 
sixteen months, and I think the number of changes he made was over 
500. He was removed at the end of sixteen months and appointed 
naval officer, and Mr. Murphy was appointed collector. Mr. Murphy 
Tepresented a certain faction in the Eepnblican party, and I think it 
"was his desire to use the customs service for the benefit of his faction. 
The consequence was that he was in about eighteen months, and made 
nearly as many changes as Mr. Grinnell had done. In the meantime 
Mr. Grinnell had come into the naval office. The area of patronage 
there was very circumscribed compared with his recent office, and he 
was very much chagrined by the change of position, and at first did 
not make many changes. As a "matter of course, I expected that I was 
to be turned out, and did not feel like talking to Mr. Grinnell at first 
in regard to the matter of appointments ; but after awhile I had some 
conversation with him and convinced him that the weakness of his ad- 
ministration as collector had been this very matter of patronage. Fi- 
nally, in the ensuing March or February (1871), I induced him to permit 
me to try a new experiment in the office. I had been reading up Mr. 
Jenckes's speeches and reports at that time ; I had made myself some- 
what acquainted with the English system ; and Mr. Grinnell permitted 
me, in the reorganization of the office, to grade the clerks by a com- 
petitive examination, and I have claimed that it was the first competi- 
tive examination ever held under our government. 

Senator BuTLEE. What was the effect of the changes made by Mr. 
Grinnell and Mr. Murphy ; were they detrimental to the service ? 

Mr. BuET. Certainly, in some respects. 

Senator Btjtlee. The evils, as I understand you, continued ? 

Mr. BuET. Many of the evils continued. I have no doubt there 
was some improvement in the personnel, because the great corruption 
that had taken place during Mr. Smythe's term had demoralized the 
entire force, and I think almost any change would have been a better 
change, bringing in fresh men, who were not tainted. In that respect 
probably many of the changes made by Mr. Grinnell, when he came in, 
were beneficial to the service, as it brought in fresh men. And so, too, 
under Mr. Murphy, and the developments being made of the great 
frauds and corruption during Mr. Smythe's term attracted great at- 
tention, and had a restraining influence upon even those evilly disposed. 
Whatever may be said of the relations to the merchants of the noted 
treasury agent, B. G. Jayne, his operations curbed many of those who 
otherwise would have continued the criminal practices he disclosed. 

Senator Butlee. But still the service was not efficiently performed ? 

Mr. Buet. No, sir; the service was not even then efficiently per- 
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formed, because the men who came in wex^e not selected as a general 
thing, on account of fitness ; they were selected simply because they 
represented some partisan or personal interest. When I first went into 
the naval office, the naval of&cer turned over to me the question of mak- 
ing these appointments. I came to look over the books there, and I 
found a list of all the employes, and written opposite to them were the 
names of the person who had solicited their appointments. There was 
a regular method of book-keeping, in which the names of prominent 
men were put into an index, with the number of appointments attrib- 
uted to each. No reference in these records was made to the fitness, 
character, or good service of the clerks, but each one's value was ap- 
parently measured by the relative amount of " backing" he had. 

Senator Bxjtlee. I did not mean to divert you from your statement, 
Imerely wanted to get your opinion as to that intermediate period. You 
were proceeding to state something about adopting competitive exam- 
inations. 

Mr. BxjET. A month after that, Mr., Grinnell was removed even from 
the position of naval officer, so that that experiment, as a matter of 
course, ceased at that time. Mr. Laflin followed Mr. Grinnell. Mr. 
Laflin had been a member of Congress for six years, and was a very 
agreeable gentleman, one of large experience in public matters, but 
he would not listen to my proposition to continue these competitive 
examinations. In the mean time, however, Congress passed the act of 
1871, authorizing the President to establish rules for ascertaining the fit- 
ness, &c., of persons for appointment; a commission was selected by 
President Grant, and the rules went into force at our port in October, 
I think it, was, 1872. These civil service rules were operative there 
for, I think, a period of about two years. During that period persons 
were selected by competitive examination; but there were very few 
vacancies at that time, only those that occurred through casualties in 
the force. After that time the old sj^stem was resumed, appointments 
were made by favor, until President Hayes, in March, 1879, revived the 
civil service rules of General Grant's time, applying them simply to our 
port. He applied them to the customs service, including the appraiser's 
office, and to the assistant treasurer's office, and at the same time wrote 
a special letter to me saying that my experience under the rules that had 
been in force before made it desirable that I should take the matter 
under my own special charge, and I have had general superintendence 
of those examinations from that day to this. The number of persons 
examined for admission during that period (and this refers simply to 
the collector's office and the naval office) is 1,352, and for promotion 208 — 
making a total of 1,560 persons examined since March 6, 1879. Dur- 
ing the same period there have been appointed originally to permanent 
positions 185 persons, 148 by the collector, 36 by the naval officer, and 
1 by the surveyor, making a total of 185, and there have been 82 pro- 
motions under the rules. 

The Chairman. It is nearly three years since you began those ex- 
aminations ? 

Mr. Burt. The rules were dated by the President the 6th of March, 
1879, but we did not get to work under them until the succeeding July. 
It took some little time to establish our board of examination to get 
them instructed, &c. 

The Chaieman. You began about two years and eight months ago ! 

Mr. BuET. About two years and eight months ago, you might say 
practically. 

6 0S ■ ■ 
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The OhaikjMAn. During that time how many have been appointed ? 

Mr. BuET. One hundred and eighty-five ; largely through an increase 
of the force, and not through dismissals. During that time the amount 
of revenue has increased from about ninety-two million dollars up. to 
one hundred and forty-four million dollars per annum. 

The Chairman. There have been no other appointments made in the 
entire custom-house service, except the 186 you mention ? 

Mr. BuET. I do not speak of the appraiser's office ; that was not 
under my eye. 

The Chaiemaw. How many are there in that office ? 

Mr. BuET. Out of a total of probably 1,350 it has about 275 ; about 
one-fifth of the force. 

The Chaieman. These 185 appointments apply to about four-fifths of 
the entire custom-house force ■? 

Mr. BuET. To about four-fifths of the entire custom-house force ; 
and the number of appointments made was not in many cases through 
casualties or removals, but mostly through an increase of force, rendered 
necessary by the vastly increased business. 

The Chaieman. Have you the number of casualties and removals for 
malfeasance 1 

Mr. BuET. No, I have not ; I did not bring that with me. I have 
simply those who failed to pass the probationary period. 

The Chaieman. We shall be glad to have you add that. 

Mr. BuET. I will do so. 

Removals, casualties, &a., in ilie naval office since file present rules went into effect, March 

6, 1879. * 

Persons transferred to other offices 7 

" exchanged - 1 

" resigned Toluntarily 7 

'' " by request 4 

" removed for absence without leave 3 

" dropped at end of probation 2 

" deceased 2 

Total 26 

Removals and casualties, cf-c, in the collator's department, port of Nero Yorlc, from March 
6, 1879, to February 1, 1882. 

Deceased 47 

Positions abolished 18 

Resigned 66 

Removed for cause 38 

Failed in probationary test 7 

Total 176 

The above does not include persons temporarily appointed for short 
periods, but only those appointed to permanent positions. Only six re- 
movals have been made by the present collector, Eobertson, three for 
neglect of duty or absence without leave, and three for intoxication. 

Senator Walkee. Are the appointments and promotions made with- 
out reference to party affiliations ? Has the question of party any- 
thing to do with the appointments ? 

Mr. Burt. Here are thirty-six who have been appointed by me. 

Senator Walkee. I speak of the general operations of the office ? 

Mr. Buet. I want to speak of myself, because I do not know any thing 
about the collector. He makes his own appointments distinctly. We 
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appoint out of the same list, but he is independent of me, and I am in- 
dependent of him. There have been thirty-six men appointed by me 
under these rules, and I do not know the 'political opinions or affilia- 
tions of a single man who has been appointed. To the present moment 
I never have inquired at any period before or since a man came into the 
service as to whether he was a Eepublicanor a Democrat, or anything 
else. You probably have seen the letter that Mr. Thurlow Weed wrote 
recently (it appeared in the Tribune), in which he expressed his exas- 
peration, as an old politician, at the fact that no attention was paid to 
politics in these examinations. The probationary period is really a 
part of our test, and by no means the least important, because the ex- 
amination is not the full test. We have, however, been somewhat sur- 
prised to find by the probationary test that the test by mere examina- 
tion generally justifies our dependence upon it. Of these 185 appoint- 
ments 9 resigned before the probationary period. I suppose that some 
of those resigned because they thought or knew that they would not be 
reappointed, but I do not know it to be so. They sent in their resignations. 
Five were removed for cause. I think in nearly every case the cause 
was drunkenness on duty. As a matter of course, an examining board 
Tises all the .efforts possible to discover something in regard to the moral 
habits of the men , and takes certain vouchers, but they may be deceived . 
Only seven have been dropped at the end of their probationary term 
because their service was not satisfactory. I made four apx^ointments, 
I think, in August or September last. A new bureau was added to my 
office, and I made four original appointments. The end of the proba- 
tionary period of those four appointments happened to be oil the 3d of 
this month. Three of them were reported satisfactory, and one was re- 
ported unsatisfactory. He was notiiied and dropped at the end of his 
period, and made an appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury sent it back to me for report. I think I have 
made a report that will satisfy the Secretary, but there is no doubt at 
all but what, if that man had been appointed through influence origin- 
ally, the influence would have kept him in at the end of six months, 
even if he had proved to be a bad man. The same powerful influences 
that Lad induced his origiual appointment would have kept him in, be- 
cause all I could say against this man was that he was indifferent. His 
capacity I could not question ; he was a capable man ; but he was lazy 
and indiiferent, and appeared to think because he had served in the 
army during the war he was entitled to a very large amount of indulg- 
ence in his habits, and, I think, in his appeal to the Secretary he rests 
his case very largely on the fact that he had served in the army. 

Those are all the statistics that I have prepared. I wish to say, how- 
ever, that my own personal observation, and that of the other gentle- 
men connected with my own and the collector's office, in regard to these 
new clerks is most satisfactory. We do not claim that our methods ob- 
tain the very best men. It may be that a man may come before us for 
examination under some special mental perturbation, and he may not 
do himself justice. We cannot measure that ; we cannot make allow- 
ances for it. It may be that now and then a good man comes before 
us who misses. It is very certain that if we do not always get the very 
best men, we certainly do not get bad men. We avoid that great danger 
inherent in the old system. The men who have been appointed have 
been of a very high grade, and the government has been able to avail 
itself of a veiy large area of selection from good men. 

I do not wish to depreciate the character and capacity of the many 
good men in service who came in under the old system. I simply claim 
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that we now escape the many inferior and worthless men that system 
imposed upon the service, and that we obtain a much higher average of 
caijacity and iidelity. 

Senator Butler. Just there let me ask you, how do you get at those 
men ? How do you find them out ? 

Mr. BuET. They make their applications. Every little while there 
is an examination, and attention is called to the fact that a competitive 
examination has been held in the custom-house, and that is advertised 
all over the country. We do not advertise it, but I mean that it is 
advertised, because immediately following every examination there 
comes in a ilood of applications. We held an examination in January, 
in which we examined 287 applicants. Since then we have been having 
a flood from Kew England and New York, and in the vicinity where it 
is a convenient distance for aj)plicants to come. We have been receiv- 
ing applications and placing them on file, and forming the basis for an 
examination to be held at the end of the quarterly period. We are 
supposed to hold our regular examinations four times a year, and inter- 
mediately if necessary. 

Senator Butlbe. Are those applications generally accompanied by 
indorsements as to character and efficiency ? 

Mr. BxJET. Yes, sir ; there are certain requisitions. In the first place, 
a man must be a citiizen of the United States ; in the second place, he 
must write his application himself j in the third place, he must furnish 
us with vouchers from two citizens of the United States that they know 
the man to be of good character, of industrious habits, and loyal to the 
Constitution and Union of the United States ; and fourth, he produces 
a physician's certificate that he is in good bodily condition. In regard 
to out-of-door offices, however, that certificate is supplemented by a 
regular physical examination by one of the surgeons of the Marine 
Hospital. They make an examination of a man, and report whether he 
is fit for out-of-door duty ; but in regard to duties which are merely 
sedentary, we simply take the physician's certificate which they bring. 
I do not think, however, that there is very much dependence to be 
placed upon these physician's certificates. 

Senator Btjtlee. What is the length of your probationary period? 

Mr. BxJET. The probationary i^eriod is six months from the time of 
appointment. 

Senator Btjtlee. After they ha^J^e proven satisfactory, at the end of 
six months, what is the duration of their appointment? 

Mr. Buet. It is unlimited. In point of fact there is nothing said in 
regard to tenure, and they hold until they are removed for cause or by 
casualty. 

Senator Pendleton. That is the same rule that applies to all sub- 
ordinates in the civil service. 

Mr. Buet. It is in all cases, except in the case of certain persons 
appointed by the President, with the consent of the Senate ; and very 
largely the persons appointed by the President, with the consent of the 
Senate, have no fixed tenure. 

Senator Butlee. I did not know but you might have some provis- 
ion as to tenure in your rules for examination, &c. 

Mr. Buet. No, sir. 

Senator Butlbe. There is no limit as to time ? 

Mr. Buet. There is no limit as to time. 

Senator Butlee. The appointee is received and retained until he 
proves unworthy, or there is some sufficient cause for his removal? 
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Mr. Burt. Yes, sir ; or goes ovit of his own will. The limited tenure 
applies singularly only to those Federal officers who serve in the States. 
The Federal officers who serve at the seat of government are not limi- 
ted, but those who serve in the States, and whose offices are presumed 
to be the particular perquisites of members, &c., are limited to four 
years. 

Senator Bxjtlek. Such as postmasters. 

Mr. Burt. Postmasters and collectors of customs, &c. 

Senator Pendleton. And marshals. 

Mr. Burt. It was overlooked at the time in regard to collectors of 
internal revenue, and they remain without term, although there have 
been special efforts made at various times to limit them to fmir years. 
I have tried to give you a general outline of the subject, and if there 
is anything in the course of your inquiry that you should like me to 
explain, I would be glad to respond. If there are any weaknesses in the 
system, or any things that require explanations, I should be very 
much obliged if you would advance them. 

The Chairman. How much change has there been in the volume of 
political pressure within the last four years of which you speak ? 

Mr. Burt. It has been very largely reduced ; and now that you re- 
mind me of it, I would say that every time there has been a popular 
idea that this system was to be dropped, the class of men who presented 
themselves, and who have been examined at the next examination, has 
been of a much lower average grade. For instance, at the last examina- 
tion the men were of a lower grade than at any previous examination, for 
the reason that after Mr. Eobertson was appointed collector, there beiug 
a change of administration, there was a prevalent opinion among poli- 
ticians and others that the system was going to be dropped ; that it 
had been a mere pet scheme of President Hayes, and that the authori- 
ties would hasten to wipe it out. The consequence was, that a large 
number of persons made application, and openly said that it was a mere 
bagatelle ; that the examination would not amount to anything ; that 
they had the influences to secure the appointments, and it was simply 
necessary that they should make application, since the examination was 
a mere form. That feeling was immediately indicated in the general 
average of the persons in that examination. 

This is one of the troubles that we have had to contend with. I say 
that the experiment has not had a full, fair trial. During the whole of 
the j)eriod the general impression has been that it was merely tenta- 
tive ; that it would last but a little while ; that public opinion would 
not support it ; and that the political pressure would overturn, it. We 
have had to work under that very great disadvantage. We have not 
had until recently the moral support of the great mass of the people; 
undoubtedly the partisan politicians who believe in the old system of 
the spoils doctrine, have tried to hurt us in e^'cry way, to ridicule us 
and malign us. 

Preposterous lists of questions have been published as those pro- 
pounded at these examinations, and in every case that I have seen, 
these lists have been as false as absurd. The examining boards have 
been calumniated, and the advocates of the system, in and out of the 
service, have been derided. These malicious fabrications appear now 
to be entertained only by the supporters of the " spoils " doctrine and 
the general public is no longer deceived by them. 

Senator Butler. What is the result of the system upon the employes 
themselves, there being independent in their political action '? 

Mr. Burt. Up to 1879 the custom-househad been looked upon as the 
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mo.st important factor in the politics of our State. The collector was 
always supposed to be the general engineer so far as Federal matters 
were concerned. Approaching every election you would iind the papers 
full of what the custom-house was doing politically ; that its emissaries 
were packing primaries ; that the State convention would contain so 
many customs officials, and so on. For the last three years that has aU 
died away and nobody ever speaks of the custom-house as connected 
with politics. 

Senator Butler. Do the people who have gone in under the system 
of competitive examinations feel safe by reason of that in the independ- 
ent exercise of their own political opinions ? 

Mr. Burt. -So safe that last fall the committees were for the first tinie 
perfectly disgusted with their ill-success in collecting political assess- 
r ments. I think that last fall I saw more independence on the part 
of the clerks than was ever shown in that one i-egard, and that is a very 
Lfair indication. You see there is a large share still of the clerks who 
came in under the old system and undoubtedly believe in the old 
doctrine that was always announced there, that there was an im- 
plied contract with the person who was appointed that he should give 
a certain amount of his salary for the support of the party. That was 
always announced, and by men of very high position. They said, "You 
should not be mean ; it was understood when you were api)ointed and 
went in there, under this practice, that you would pay 2J, 3, or 4 per 
cent, of your salary annually ; and if you do not meet this demand so 
made it is a very mean thing." 

Senator Butler. Then I understand you to state, as your experi- 
ence, that there is not the same opportunitv to coerce the employes in 
that way 1 

Mr. BuRT. No, sir, not at all ; because it was announced by the pre- 
vious collector. Collector Merritt, to his clerks, and it was publicly an- 
nounced by me upon every occasion, that whether they gave or did not 
give, it made no difference at all so far as their official relations were 
concerned. I stated that they were perfectly free ; that I had no more 
control, and nobody else had any more control over the matter than 
o^■e^ any other expenditure they might make. 

Senator Butler. You think that has been the practical result of 
the system ? 

Mr. Burt. It has been the practical result of the system. Two years 
ago the State committee called my attention to the fact that certain 
persons in mj' office had been delinquent in responding, and they sent 
me a long list of naval office clerks with the sums alleged to be due 
set opposite to their names. I wrote back to the committee that the 
\\ information they had sent me did not interest me at all ; and that was 
' the end of it. 

Senator Butler. Do you remember how many removals Mr. Robert- 
son has made '? 

Mr. Burt. I do not think he has made any removals except for cause, 
and I think very few of them. 

Senator Butler. He is, then, carrying out the system? 

Mr. Burt. He is. He publicly pledged himself to it to a committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, who waited upon him very shortly after 
his taking the position, and he has asserted several times publicly to 
me and to others that, while he was brought up to believe in the other 
system, since he had come into the custom-house and studied into the 
matter he was fully convinced that it was the best system, and he was 
going to adhere to it until a better one presented itself. ' It was a con- 
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version of Mr. Eobertson, because he came in very much prejudiced 
against it, and was opposed to it. But a political pressure was made 
upon him. When he came in he represented one of the factions of the 
party, and I suppose that faction presumed as their friend was there he 
must do something lor them. The pressure upon him was very great 
at first. There was a general impression that the system was going to 
break down, and that induced people to make applications, and to im- 
portune him, so that for a long time he was very much embarrassed, 
and could not pay a great deal of attention to h'is other official busi- 
ness ; but I think the result of the last examination will not only re- 
lieve him, but the very fact that we have held an examination, and it 
was a very rigid one, will convince these people that the system is to 
be continued. 

^ Senator Btjtleb. Is it a part of the system to hold the employes in 
the custom-house to a strict accountability under rules of discipline ? 

Mr. Burt. 1 venture to assert that there is not a department in 
Washington where men work so hard, as a general thing, as they do in 
the New York custom-house. Our work has to be done at once — to- 
day. The goods have got to be entered, and the merchant must have 
them ; he cannot be put off xmtil to-morrow ; the man is right there for 
them. Everything has to be done promptly, and it has to be done ac- 
curately. 

Senator Butler. And the officials are held to a strict accountability ? 

Mr. Burt. They are held to a strict accountability. An error that 
would jeopardize any amount of revenue leads either to a man's dis- 
missal or to his suspension without pay for a period, depending, as a 
matter of course, upon the circumstances. 

Senator Butler. Then I understand you to say that the perform- 
ance of his duties strictly in accordance with your rules is the only 
thing that you require of the employe "? 

Mr. Burt. It is the only thing we require of him. 

Senator Butler. So that if outside influence were brought to de- 
mand the removal of John Smith, or William Jones, it would be disre- 
garded if he were an upright and competent employ^ ? 

Mr. Burt. It would be disregarded by me, and I have no doubt it 
would be disregarded by the collector. 

The Chairman. What has been the iirogress of sentiment in the 
mercantile community within the last three years on this subject, one 
way or the other ? Hoav do they regard it? 

Mr. Burt. Favorably. As I said, a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce called ujion the collector and requested him to pledge him- 
self to continue the system in their interest. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is accepted as the representative of our merchants ; it is com- 
posed largely of the most prominent, and previously to Mr. Eobertson 
taking his position they passed resolutions requesting him and the Ad- 
ministration to pledge themselves to continue the system. The mo- 
ment that Mr. Eobertson came in, a special committee of the chamber 
waited upon him aud requested him to pledge himself to it, and he did 
pledge himself to continue the system. That, I think, is as good evi- 
dence as can be given. Then personally they have expressed them- 
selves favorably on all occasions. There is a general sentiment that 
never before in the history of the country was the administration of 
the custom-house as good as it is today — never before within the mem- 
ory of these merchants, and some of them are very old men. All of it 
may not be attributable to this method of appointment ; there may be 
other reasons for it, but that has had a very large share in bringing it 
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about. The divorce of the public service from politics, the suppression 
of gratuities and illegal fees to oflficers and clerks, and the enforce- 
ment of a more rigid discipline have been rendered possible by this 
system of appointment, and have aided in the present favorable repu- 
tation of the customs service as expressed by merchants at our port. 

The Ghatkman. There have been other favorable changes in the 
laws in regard to perquisites above the salary, &c., and all these things 
have had a favorable influence upon the question ? 

Mr. BuKT. Yes, sir ; they have had a favorable influence upon the 
general service. There is large room for improvement still, but this fa- 
vorable impression I state is prevalent among all the merchants. 

The Ohaieman. How considerable is . the number and character of 
appointments that are outside of competitive examinations "? 

Mr. BxJET. Very small. 

The Ohaieman. What are the classes 1 

Mr. BuET. I have a table of them which I prepared, but I do not 
have it with me. It comprises nothing but mere messengers, whose 
duty it is to carry messages and papers from place to place, the porters, 
the liremen, watchmen, engineer, &c., but any persons whose duties are 
at all clerical, all inspectors of customs, all night inspectors, weighers, 
gaugers, (and that includes the great bulk of them, you may say 85 per 
cent, of the force at our port) are subject now to these rules. 

The Ohaieman. You made an exception of the appraiser's depart- 
ment, which I understood you to say embraces about three hundred 
men ? 

Mr. BuET. Yes, sir. 

The Ohaieman. Did you say that appointments there are not based 
on this system ? 

Mr. Btjet. Yes, they are carried out under these rules, but I have 
not any statistics in regard to that office. That department is under 
the appraiser himself personally. His oflice is some distance from the 
custom-house, and I never had much opportunity to learn what they 
were doing there. I do not think the present appraiser has had a very 
earnest feeling in favor of the system. He has felt that it was a doubt- 
ful experiment that might be dropped at anytime, andhehas not taken 
that large interest which has been taken in the custom-house proper. 
Yet he has carried out the rules, of course. 

Senator Butler. I wish to ask you whether it would be practicable 
to carrj^ out a civil-service system in this country unless you had the 
sympathy and active co-operation of the executive head of a depart- 
ment, as in the custom-house, for instance. Would it be practicable to 
carry out any law that Congress might pass with the executive depart- 
ment of the government hostile to it ? Of course, that is a matter of 
opinion and very largely problematical, but it is a very important point. 

Mr. Buet. No, sir ; it is not problematical, because it can be very 
well illustrated. When these rules were enjoined upon us by Presi- 
dent Hayes they were enjoined upon us contrary to the exjjressed opin- 
ion and wish of the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Sherman, who 
never hesitated candidly to say that he thought it was a wrong system. 
He said he would carry it out, but he thought it was wrong ; he did not 
think that it was a proper system of appointments. 

Senator Butlee. Did he think it a wrong system for our form of 
government, in the interest of ef&ciency ? 

Mr. Buet. Generally he thought it wrong. He thought that parties 
should be able to control the offices ; that if a party liad been success- 
ful in an election it should have control of all the offices. That was 
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Ms theory, and he was always very candid in expressing it ; but at the 
same time he insisted upon a compliance with these rules, and they 
were complied with quite rigidly. There was one exception in regard 
to Mr. Sherman. I had, unfortunately, in a revision of these rules made 
a modification for the reasons which I shall state. We had found that 
it was necessary now and then to appoint a certain expert, for instance, 
a chemist, in the customs service under our complicated tariff, as very 
frequently we have to make chemical analyses of certain substances in 
order to determine under what classifications they would come and 
what would be the rates of duty on them. Now.and then a certain per- 
son would come to us and say, " If you appoint me inspector of customs 
for a short period I can detect a species of smuggling by undervalua- 
tion." Under our competitive system rigidly applied we could make no 
selection of such a man . Sol had requested that the rulesbe modified, and 
the President subsequently consented to so modify them, that tempo- 
rary appointments might be made of such persons for three months, 
which might be renewed, if necessary, for an additional period of three 
months. It was an unfortunate thing, because it was taken advantage 
of to appoint men temporarily instead of permanently. They got around 
the rules during Mr. Sherman's time to this extent. The Presidential 
election was coming on and there was from every point a constant press- 
ure upon the collector to put in men temporarily and without examina- 
tion, and these temporary men were generally very poor men. 

The Ghaieman. As chemists and experts 1 

Mr. BuBT. As chemists and experts, or as anything else. I do not 
mean that the appointment of these temporary men was a violation of 
the letter of the rules, but of their spirit. It was not intended that any 
exception to the rules of examination should be made except for ex- 
perts or persons with special qualification, but the rules were forced to 
apply to persons with very ordinary qualifications. I think, however, 
some well-guarded provision for the temporary employment of experts, 
&c., should be made, but guarded so as to be incapable of abuse. 

Senator Dawes. You would rely on the head of the department to 
take care of those 1 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir ; or upon some other high and competent au- 
thority. 

Senator Pendleton. I understand you to say that the effect of the 
system of examinations and permanent appointments has been to create 
public sentiment in the city of New York in favor of the continuance 
and perfecting of that system ? 

Mr. Burt. It has, sir. 

Senator Pendleton. Is that opinion growing, and is it strong ? 

Mr. Burt. It is growing and it is strong. It is strong in expression 
in various ways, most notably in the manner in which I mentioned. 

Senator Pendleton. Is there much pressure by political influence 
brought upon the various ofacers in New York to make appointments 
irrespective of fitness as ascertained under the rules ! 

Mr. Burt. My opinion in'regard to this system is so well known that 
during the three and a half years I have been naval officer I have never 
had an application made to me to appoint a man for any partisan pur- 
poses. 

Senator Pendleton. You have not had a single application made 
to you by politicians to override the system 1 

Mr. Burt. Not once. The collector has had. 

Senator Pendleton. I was going to ask if you knew what the ex- 
perience of other officers there had been ? 
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Mr. Burt. I was telling you before that when Mr. liobertson was 
appointed he came in as a well-known politician, and it was understood 
the rules would be dropped very soon, and there was an immense rush 
upon him by his political friends to make appointments. You see the 
reason of that was because the system is not firmly established, and it 
is looked upon as a mere experiment that may be dropped at any time. 

Senator Pendleton. Have those efforts continued since it is ascer- 
tained that Mr. Eobertson designs generally to carry out the rules ! 

Mr. Burt. Ko, sir ; you now find his ante-chamber comparatively 
empty. 

Senator Pendleton'. The result of your statement would be that 
this system has so grown, not only in the community, but among the 
politicians that they do not make much effort to overthrow it. 

Mr. Burt. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Pendleton. And practically there is no great difficulty in 
enforcing the system on account of their efforts ? 

Mr. Burt. If o, sir ; not in our city. 

Senator Pendleton. I mean in your city and under your observa- 
tion. 

The Chairman. I wish you would give us, if you do not have them 
with you, the forms of your papers. 

Mr. Burt. I will supply you with what forms I think will be of service 
to you. 

(See appendix accompanying this report.) 

You will iind on pages 9 and 10 of this pamphlet some of the actual 
questions in a recent examination. They are as follows : 

What is the sum of 

307 millionths, 
56i ten-thousaudths, 
684 hundreths, 
5 huudred-thousandths, 
ir)6i tenths, 
18f ten millionths, 
375 units. 
At $0,125 per pound, how much sugar can be bought for $6,255 ? 
An invoice of railway bars specifies 3,622 bars, 127 feet long, weighing 60 pounds to 
the yard. What will the duty amount to at the rate of 70 cents per hundred pounds ? 
A certain invoice amounting to £384 8s. 3d. is subject to a discount of 2J per cent. 
What is the payable amount in United States currency, the £ sterling being worth 
14.8665 1 

What bodies of water and of land separate the United States from South America ? 
Name the five important battles of the rebellion. 
In what does treason against the United States consist ? 
In grammar. Correct the following sentences: 
( A ship sails splendid. 
1 His time as well as his money were lost. 
( It was arranged between he and I. 
Letter. — Describe the city of New York. 

The same general subjects are embraced in the promotion as in the admission exam- 
inations, but the latter are more technical and difficult; in promotion, also, past rec- 
ord is a very important item. The following are some of the " custom questions" in 
the promotion examination of March 29, 1881. 

1. What department of the customs first assumes charge of vessels arriving from 
foreign ports? 

2. What kind of papers authorizes the discharge and delivery of cargoes of mer- 
chandise ? 

3. What disposition is made of unclaimed goods ? 

4. Explain the difference between "bonded warehouses," " general order stores," 
and appraisers' stores." 

5. In which division of the custom-house are duties first estimated, and in which 
finally adjusted ? 

6. What are the duties and objects of the weighers' department ? 

7. What is done with goods fraudulently imported in violation of the revenue laws? 

8. What is the ' ' manifest " of a vessel ? 
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The OhairmAjST. Auotlier question interesting to me is, what are year 
figures of standing in an examination? How much allowance do you 
make for experience in other branches of life, for other services, other 
work, and for effective force, and how do you get at that"? 

Mr. Burt. One hundred is the maximum in every branch of the ex- 
amination. One hundred marks what we call the very highest. Then 
the various subjects are differently rated according to their imijortance. 

The CHA1K3IAN. That is what I want to get at exactly. 

]\Ir. Burt. I think I have got some examples of that here. Out of 
2,500, dictation (including orthography) is 200 ; notation, numeration, 
and arithmetic, 200 ; fractious, 300 ; applied problems, that is concrete, 
arithmetic, 500 ; questions on geography, history, and government, 
200; grammar, 100; letter and brief, 100; penmanship, 300. We take 
in consideration the length of time, and that counts 200. G-eneral aver- 
age' of previous marks, 400. There used to be an attempt to establish 
something that would be discretionary with the board, so that the board 
should judge from certain indications in regard to the man's history, 
his appearance, &c. but we found it very difficult to leave anything to 
them. . The board themselves have asked to be excused from taking 
any discretionary action but want to have all their methods of arriving 
at the standing of the applicants established by rules, so that there 
shall be nothing discretionary with them. 

Senator Butler. Who constitutes the board 1 

Mr. Burt. The board consists of three officers of the customs, one se- 
lected by the collector, one by the surveyor, and one by myself. That 
selection is made so as to render the board independent. Oidy one of 
them is amenable to any one officer. 

Senator Butler. Do they conduct all the examinations for the differ- 
ent branches of the service ? 

ilr. Bttrt. All the examinations are conducted by this board. 

The Chairman. Do 1 understand you to say that you do not attempt 
to measure the effective force of the man by certificates concerning 
him or his previous experience, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Burt. No, sir; we found that very fallacious. A man could 
bring in most splendid testimonials, and would bring them in from some 
mercantile house exactly like the recommendations that ladies are apt 
to give servants when they want to get rid of them. They supply 
them with letters of recommendation in order to ease their departure 
and avoid disagreeable scenes. We therefore do not esteem such recom- 
mendations very highly, and consider them questionable as evidence of 
capacity. 

The Chairman. But you require some statement as to the moral 
character and the previous history of the man 1 

Mr. Burt. Certainly ; the applicant has to furnish us with a certifi- 
cate from two citizens to the effect that they know him to be of good 
moral character and industrious habits. But in reality such qualities 
are more satisfactorily tested by the service under probation. I 
do not think the value of this probation is appreciated. It answers all 
the objections to the written examination — that it is scholastic, or in 
other respects an inadequate measure of desirable qualifications. It is 
a practical and reliable test. 

Senator Dawes. Are you now acting under the rules established by 
General Grant in the first instance ? 

Mr. Burt. They are as established by General Grant, with some 
slight modifications, dictated by experience. 

Senator Dawes. The modifications were instituted by you 1 
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Mr. BxJET. I prepared most of them. 

Senator Daavbs. They were suggested by your exjierieuce ^ 

Mr. BxJRT. They were suggested by experience. I was the principal 
officer in charge of those examinations under General Grant at that 
time. 

Senator Dawes. You considered it a part of your duty to improve 
the rules by the teachings of your experience ? 

Mr. BuET. Certainly. We were at first totally green. The system 
was an unknown thing in this country. 

Senator Dawes. Are the questions which are put to the applicants 
at each of these examinations the same, or do they change? 

Mr. BuET. They change at every examination. , 

Senator Dawes. Who prepares them 1 

Mr. BuET. They are prepared by the board of examiners. They 
have a private room of their own in my office, which is always kept 
locked. The night or day before the examination these questions 
are ijrinted by the electric pen, and are kept locked up. Under 
General Grant's experiment we had them printed at the printing 
office ; they were all printed at the Public Printing Office ; but we 
always felt that to be rather unsafe, as we had to depend upon the 
fidelity of other persons ; but under our system the board of examiners 
keep the matter entirely in their own hands. N'obody is permitted to 
see the questions at all until they are brought out on the day of exam- 
ination and distributed. Again, the boai'd of examiners, under our 
system, do not know the name of a candidate until after they have as- 
certained his standing. The api^licants all go by numbers. When they 
arrive they present to the secretary their credentials, and he gives them 
a card, which indicates a certain number in the examination room. 
They come in there and are seated at their desks, and mark every paper 
by their desk number ; so that the board in estimating their stand- 
ing, &c., will not be moved by any undue prejudice or favor from a 
name. If possible, we try to prevent them from knowing their names. 
We. cannot do it entirely. People may come in there whom they know, 
but we try to make it as impersonal, so far as that is concerned, as we 
can. 

Senator Dawes. After these questions are prepared for each exam- 
ination by the board of examiners, do they undergo supervision by 
you? 

Mr. BuET. I generally have looked over them. At this last exam- 
ination they were prepared with great care. Each examiner prepared 
a set of questions and brought them in, and then I Avent over the lists 
with them, and we selected from them. 

Senator Dawes. The experience of each examination helps to im- 
prove the character of the questions? 

Mr. BuET. It improves the character of the questions, and, what is 
more, it constantly improves the critical ability of the examiners. That 
is a great point. They are taking great interest in it. I think our ex- 
aminers now, having had two or three years' experience, are getting to 
be very close in their estimate of the value of an answer. 

Senator Butlee. Are the examinations written or oral '? 

3Ir. BuBT. They are written. There is only one examination that 
you might call oral ; that is dictation. We think a great deal of dicta- 
tion as the measure of a man's general capacity. You can judge of his 
orthography, of his penmanship, of his habit of abstract attention, and 
a great many other qualities by his correctness in dictation. 

Senator Dawes. After the examinations are concluded, it takes you 
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some time to adjust the relative attainments which each one discloses 
on the examination? 

Mr. BuET. Certainly. 

Senator Dawes. After having done so, you make selections for the 
vacancies that are to«be filled ? 

Mr. BuET. Yes, sir ; the board makes out a list of the men according 
to their standing. Eight after the examination to which I referred 
I had a vacancy to fill, and notified the board, and they certified to me 
the names of the three standing first on the list. 

Senator Dawes. I was going to ask you the question, what limit of 
range from the highest to the lowest upon the list of those examined 
do you select from ? 

Mr. BuET. Three names. 

Senator Dawes. The first three ? 

Mr. BuET. The first three names that are on the eligible list. 

Senator Butlee. Does the same impersonality exist when they come 
to you "1 

Mr. BuET. No, sir; when the three names come in I have, under the 
rules, the option to take any one of them. 

Senator Butlee. You do not take them by numbers ; you take them 
by the names'? 

Mr. BxJET. I take them by the names. 

Senator Bxjtlee. In the mean time the names are disclosed •? 

Mr. BxjRT. The names are disclosed.^ 

Senator Dawes. And the men themselves appear 1 ■■ 

Mr. BxJET. I send for the three men to appear, and I then try to judge, 
so far as I can, in order to select from the three. I know exactly what 
the record of each in the examination has been, and I try to judge, so 
far as possible, from what they tell me of their past history, and from 
their general appearance, &c. I generally have selected the one who 
stood first, but sometimes I have availed myself of my option, and 
mostly because of the act of Congress, which gives precedence to per- 
sons who have been in the military or naval service of the United 
States, and I would select one of those. 

Senator Dawes. In selecting the examiners the collector selects one, 
you select one, and the surveyor one ? 

Mr. BuET. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. How long a time hav5 those three particular men 
continued in the service ? 

Mr. BuET. Two have been in from the first. The surveyor has 
changed his examiner once. 

Senator Dawes. What position in the service do they occupy ? 

Jlr. BuET. The selection by the collector is one of his deputies. 
The selection by me is a gentleman who is the chief clerk of a depart- 
ment and acting deputy. The surveyor, whose office is a very limited 
one, and requires few appointments to be made, has selected a clerk who 
is at the head of one of his bureaus. 

Senator Dawes. They have substantially continued in that service, 
with the exception of one of them 1 

Mr. BuET. Two of them have been on that duty all the time. 

Senator Daaves. In the administration of this system by you, have 
yon been interfered with by anybody above you in office 1 

Mr. BuET. No. 

Senator Dawes. No one above you has attempted to control or give 
direction ? 

Mr. BUET. No, sir ; never to me. 
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Senator Dawes. Have the results been free from complaint among 
the applicants 1 

Mr. BuET. The applicants have the power of appealing from the 
board to a board of revision and appeal, which consists of the collector, 
the surveyor, myself, the appraiser, and the treasurer. We have had 
only one or two appeals, and those appeals have all been in regard to 
dropping them at the end of the probationary period. 

Senator Dawes. You have had none as to the results of examina- 
tions ? 

Mr. BuKT. l^Tone as to the results of examination. If anybody feels 
aggrieved he is informed that he can come in and look over the papers. 
A great many go away with the idea that they have answered every 
question correctly, and when they find that they are marked down 60 
or 70 they feel outraged. They are invited to come to the examination 
room, where their papers are shown to' them, and I never knew one 
who did not say, on looking at the papers, " That is so; I did make 
errors ; I think my marking is about right." 

Senator Dawes. Within the limitation of three from whom you select 
after an examination is concluded, is there any pressure ever brought 
upon you to aid you in the selection of one of the three? 

Mr. Burt. No, I do not think I ever had any. 

Senator Dawes. If you had a larger range than three, suppose it 
were twenty, would there be any increased opportunity to make that 
pressure ? 

Mr. Burt. There would be, very largely. 

Senator Dawes. It would open the door ? 

Mr. Burt. It would open the door. The first desire of the collector 
when he came in was to have an opportunity for larger selection. We 
had some little talk about it and it Avas demonstrated to him that if he 
opened that to a large list, the very pressure and importunity that he 
had then would come, only in a different form; and he finally saw the 
truth of it, and he is willing now to take from the three highest. 

Senator Dawes. You have spoken of the abandonment almost en- 
tirely of the pressure of applicants with backers at the door of the cus- 
tom-house for places ; I should like to ask you whether there has been 
any pressure upon you by politicians to abandon the system itself? 

Mr. Burt. I occupy rather a peculiar position there. 

Senator Dawes. I will not say "you; " I mean upon the custom-house 
as a whole ? 

Mr. Burt. I think that there has been some pretty plain talk to the 
collectors at different times. There has been great expostulation and 
condemnation by persons who have come there and have been disap- 
pointed in their purposes. I was the first person who was ever pro- 
moted from a subordinate position to one of the first positions in our 
custom-house from the foundation of the government, and did not come 
in through political power as most of the collectors and naval oflicers 
have done. Consequently the politicians have not counted upon me as 
a person to be approached in that way ; but the collector has told me 
from time to time of what has been said to him. 

Senator Dawes. Is that outside pressure kept up now, or is it weak- 
ening ? 

Mr. Burt. 1 think it is still kept up to some extent. ' I think the two 
or three letters that Mr. Weed has written in the Tribune, indicate the 
feeling of those persons in regard to that matter. 

Senator Dawes. When you said that the public sentiment of New 
York was largely upholding the custom-house, you meant to draw a dis- 
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tinction between the main business body of the city, and the politi- 
cians ? 

Mr. BuBT. I did, sir; and a very broad distinction. 

Senator Dawes. The politicians are still dissatisfied ? 

Mr. Burt. They are still dissatisfied. 

Senator Dawes. They refuse to be comforted'? 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pendleton. I understood you to say that the pressure for 
appointments upon the heads of the different departments in 'New York 
has diminished very much ; that the applications for appointments by 
political influences are not neariy so great as they were. Did I misun- 
derstand you? 

Mr. Burt. So far as I am concerned I have been relieved from it en- 
tirely. When the present collector first came in he had considerable 
pressure, because itwas understood thatthe rules were to be abandoned^ 
but since the examination has taken place to which I referred, and they 
feel assured that the system is to continue, he has been relieved to a 
great extent. Probably nothing but the passage of positive law re- 
quiring such examinations will convince the spoils-men that impor- 
tunity and political pressure have lost their force. Until then they will 
continue to apply, more or less, for positions. 

Senator Pendleton. While they refuse to be comforted they do not 
take very active efforts to enforce their will? 

Mr. Burt. The collector has plainly told them that he is going to 
stand by the rules as long as he is permitted to do so, and I suppose 
they will now try to break it down higher up if possible. 

Senator Butler. You have evidently given the subject a good deal 
of thought and your experience ought to be very valuablB. I do not 
think the purpose of a reform of the civil service is understood by the 
country. I should like to ask you if it is not the general purpose to 
apply the same principles to the public service in regard to getting 
competent and efficient employes that a private individual would apply 
in his business matters? 

Mr. Burt. Bxactlj- so. 

Senator Butler. Is[itnotthegeneral purpose to improvethe efficiency 
of the service by getting the most competent men that you can get un- 
der the circumstances ? 

Mr. Burt. Exactly so, sir. 

Senator Butler. Irrespective of political influence and all other in- 
fluence except simply and purely their business qualities ? 

Mr. Burt. Their business qualities for the position which they are 
to occupy and that alone. 

Senator Butler. That is the general purpose of the changes which 
it is proposed to make in the civil service ? 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir. When we have said that the answer has been, 
"If you want to adopt business principles why do you adopt competitive 
examinations ? The great business houses do not adopt the system of 
competitive examinations." The reply to that is that they do. A 
great house in ISTew York wants a clerk for a certain purpose. They 
advertise or let it be knoT\Ti. A number of men present themselves, 
and they talk to Ihem ; they try them. There is a competition between 
these men, and they select by such means as they have at hand the 
best man for their purpose. We are trying to arrive at the same result. 
Politicians appear to think that this competitive system is something 
new in government appointments. Selection has always been made by 
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competition, but it used to be a competitiou of influence. The man 
wlio could pile up the heaviest backing was the man who got the place. 
That was a competition just as much as our competition. Competitive 
examinations are not new, but they are established upon a new basis ; 
that is all ; and we claim it is a better basis, giving every competent 
citizen an equal chance to serve his country, and the service the largest 
range of selection. 

Senator Bxjtlek. I wish to ask you whether such a system establishes 
a favored class in this country which is thought to be rather repug- 
nant to our institutions? What has been your experience in regard 
to that matter ? Do you find that such employes are any more defiant 
to their superiors ? 

Mr. Burt. Not at all. 

Senator Butlek. Or any more impolite to the public than they were 
under the old system ? 

Mr. Burt, ifot at all. 

Senator Butler. By reason of their having this stability in their 
position, do they become more offensive to the public, less polite, and 
less civil "? 

Mr. Burt. I tjiink they are much more polite and civil. Under the 
old system a man who had got an appointment through the influence 
of powerful jjoliticians felt that nothing could remove him ; he could 
be impertinent ; he could be neglectful ; he felt that nothing could get 
him out, and it used to be often said by persons who believed in the 
old system that the most inefficient man had the most important 
backing. 

The Chairman. He must be strong somewhere"? 

Mr. Burt. He had to be strong somewhere. 

Senator Butler. One of the arguments used against this system is 
that it would establish a favored class. 

Mr. Burt. Yes, a favored class, forgetting that we have had a favored 
class, a favored class of-politicians, who had in their gift all the offices, 
and that not more than five per cent, of the citizens of this country 
have had the slightest chance of ever getting into the government serv- 
ice, because they could not get the favor of this favored class. 'No, 
sir ; we have in the past built up a favored Class, and it has existed 
now for fifty years or more — a class comprising an insignificant fraction 
of our people that has had the entire patronage of the government in 
its hands. 

The Chairman. But that was a shifting class, not a permanent 
class "? 

Mr. Burt. Shifting somewhat, but always exclusi-s-e. 

Senator Williams. It has not shifted in the last twenty years. 

Senator Butler. Your experience, 1 understand, has been that the 
persons employed under this system are more considerate of the public, 
and more respectful, and all that sort of thing ? 

Mr. Burt. Certainly. I think that is one of the things which induced 
the Chamber of Commerce to request a continuance of it. 

There are one or two little points that have been brought out prac- 
tically in our examinations, which I wish to state in answer to some of 
the criticisms upon the system. One criticism was that we were estab- 
lishing a scholastic examination which would let into the service noth- 
ing but very young men, men right out of school. Based upon a pretty 
large experience, we find that the average age of the successful persons 
who are appointed under our rules is over thirty years, showing that it 
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is not scliool boys who come in under this system ; and that the exam- 
ination is something more than a mere school examination. 

Senator Pendleton. Have you finished all you had to say in reply 
to the objection frequently made that this system introduced young 
men, and men from colleges and universities, who had literary accom- 
plishments only ? 

Mr. Burt. I have finished in regard to the question of age. 

Senator Pendleton. Pursue the subject further, if you please. 

Mr. BUET. Our examinations are so practical that it is not the school 
boys who succeed. Taking 731 persons examined, 60 per cent, of the 
appointees selected from them had been educated simpl.y in the com- 
mon schools of the country ; 33J^ per cent, had received what they call 
academic or high-school education ; and 6J per cent, a collegiate edu- 
cation. In all the statistics in regard to common-school education 
there is one little weakness, resulting from the fact that we have to 
throw in that class men who have had hardly any education, men who 
will say, " I went to school until I was eleven years old ;" or "I went to 
school in the winter;" or something of that kind. We have to throw 
them in that class, and it rather reduces the average standing in that 
category. As to the matter of age, we have very thoroughly exploded 
that objection. There have been some young men of twenty-one and 
twenty-two who have come in, but the average has been above thirty ; 
and it is astonishing that it is the men above thirty who make the- 
best time on examination, who show a facility to get through work 
quickly. 

Senator Pendleton. Ton were going on to give the percentage of 
those who had passed successful examination who came from the com- 
mon schools and from the colleges and academies, bearing in mmd, of 
course, the statement made that among those who were attributed to 
the common schools were those who had practically no education, ex- 
cept what they had themselves picked up without aid. 

Mr. Burt. Yet about two-thirds of the appointees had a common- 
school education; had not even an academic education. 

The Chairman. It is from that you get the value of the element of 
experience and natural force that I spoke of? 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir ; it shows itself there apart from the question of 
elaborate education. 

Senator Pendleton. You said that whenever a suspicion arose in 
the public niind, either by a change of office or a change of adminis- 
tration, that the system might be abandoned, the character of the ap- 
plicants, as tested by examinations, materially deteriorated ? 

Mr. Burt. It has deteriorated. 

Senator Pendleton. That has been your constant observation ? 

Mr. Burt. It warj the observation made on two occasions. We have 
had only two opportunities, but it has responded immediately. 

Senator Pendleton. What, in your opinion, would be the effect on 
this system of the passage of a law by Congress, establishing through- 
out the whole subordinate civil service the tests of competitive exam- 
ination'? 

Mr. Burt. I think that it would largely raise the average standard 
of men, and immediately so, even as compared with what we are get- 
ting under our system at 'New York, if it were understood that it was 
to be a permanent system. I think a great many people refrain from 
coming there, under the idea that it is something that may break down 
at any time, and they do not want to enter into a service that is merely 

7 C S 
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temporary. If they had any idea that the system would continue, and 
knew if they were successful in getting an appointment that they 
would be measurably secure, that it would be a vocation for any length 
of time, I think the class of men who would come in would be higher; 
and I think that after a little while we should be able to reduce the 
average of salaries that we pay to subordinates. As a matter of 
course, some compensation has crept into the law for brief and uncer- 
tain sei'vice ; but let it be understood that a man would absolutely re- 
main as long as he held the position under good behavior, you would 
get good men for a less salary than would tempt them under the pres- 
ent system. 

Senator Butleb. I think you stated that the possibility of removal 
at any time was a very fruitful source of corruption and infidelity in 
the execution of the duties of your office ? 

Mr. BxJET. Certainly so, under the spoils system. Every man was at- 
tempting to make hay while the brief sun would shine. I want you to 
understand that a good many valuable men came in under the old 
system. I think we had a very good service even before we adopted 
the new system ; but it has been very greatly improved by the system. 
Under the new system the presumptive tenure of the clerks remains 
the same as under the old ; but they feel immeasurably more secure as 
there is no incentive to remove them to make place for another. The 
l&ppointing power can no longer appoint by favor, and has no induce- 
ment to remove, except for good cause. 

Senator Butlee. What effect would such a law have on the heads 
of the custom-houses and post-offices throughout the country in 
strengthening their hands ? 

Mr. Bxjet. I think it would have a vast influence. 

Senator Bxjtlee. There is a little weakness both in the business and 
in the character of applicants, arising from the fact that this system is 
uncertain. , 

Mr. Btjet. Yes, sir; we have always felt ourselves that it was a little 
iincertain. We tried to do the best we could, but we could do better. 
We could lay out larger plans; could try to perl'ect processes, and to 
make everything more systematic and accurate in every way ; and.I 
think we could enforce a better discipline if it were understood that 
the system was to remain. 

Senator Butlee. 1 should like also to ask your opinion as to the best 
method of enforcing these examinations throughout the country, as- 
suming that a law had been passed to carry out the general ideas of 
which we have spoken. 

Mr. Buet, I think, and have so written to members of your commit- 
tee, that a supervising commission is essential to the best success. We 
have had practically such a commission in New York, and it arose in 
this way: Mr. George William Curtis, who had been chairman of the 
first advisory committee, took an active interest in the matter, and im- 
mediately committed himself in his papers to the thoroughness of our 
work there. He published every week in his paper. Harper's Weekly, 
an editorial, in which he called attention to the honesty and thorough- 
ness with which this system was carried out in New York. He has 
been a supervising commissioner, so to speak; he has attended every 
examination^ he has been there constantly, in order to assure himself 
that the pledges he had made were carried out. We have dealt with 
it constantly under his supervision, as also of another man of whom I 
will speak ; so that in reality we have been working under such a com- 
mission there. 
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Senator Butler. It was voluntary on his part ? 

Mr. Burt. It was voluntary on bis part. It arose from his earnest 
interest in the subject.. He was one of tbe early advocates of the sys- 
tem, and had been selected as chairman of the first commission in 1871 
under President Grant. He resigned when he had a suspicion that it 
was going to be abandoned, but the moment he heard that we vYcre 
going to undertake it there, he came to see General Merritt, then the 
collector, and mysejf, and asked us, " What are you going to do!" He 
said, " I want to know. I want to be able to say to the public that this 
experiment is to be tried here upon the best terms. I have seen the 
system put out to nurse with its enemies, and I want to know now if it 
is going into the hands of persons who are going to give it a fair and 
honest trial f The collector, Mr. Merritt, said, as I recollect his words, 
" I am going to put my hand to the plow, and when I put it there I am 
not going to look backwards at all." From that time Mr. Curtis has 
attended every examination, and immediately afterwards he has pub- 
licly given his assurance that the examinations were honestly con- 
ducted. 

I would also mention Mr. Dbrman B. Eaton, chairman of the civil 
service commission, who has generally attended our examinations, has 
revised the questions and looked over the markings, and indeed thor- 
oughly investigated every detail of the work of the examining board. 
His position, published works, and devotion to the cause of this reform 
have made him critical, and we have considered him also as a super- 
visor of our action, and have freely consulted him whenever new points 
have arisen. 

You see the one difficulty we had to overcome was that so many peo- 
ple thought it was a mere attempt to get the reputation of a reform, 
and at the same time working behind it under the old system. It was 
alleged by a great many in New York that we were cheating the peo- 
ple. There were newspapers there who said the board was dishonest, 
and that the examinations were mere shams. Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Eaton came there and looked over the examinations, and subsequently 
came and saw the markings. It is a part of our rules that a certain 
number of prominent citizens shall be invited to attend every examina- 
tion, to assure themselves of the thoroughness and honesty of it, and 
that they may certify it publicly. We have had some of the best citi- 
zens of New York of every profession present from time to time, and, so 
far as I have heard, we have not had a man come there, no matter what 
his previous opinions were, who has not gone away a convert to our 
system. They have come there and seen the work ; they have seen the 
men ; they have seen the results worked out, and taking it in connec- 
tion with the probationary period, they have asserted themselves con- 
vinced that it is the best practical method that has been devised. 

Senator Butlbe. Have not a great many persons there looked upon 
it as a sort of visionary, impracticable project of theorists'? 

Mr. BuET. They have done so, until they came there and looked into it. 

Senator Butlee. I mean a great many people of the general public. 

Mr. BuET. Yes, sir. 

Senator Butlee. From your experience in the New York custom- 
house, do you think it would be practicable to apply this system to the 
entire civil service of the government ? I speak now with reference to 
the collection of the internal revenue, for instance, and the post-ofSces, 
the Department of Justice, the deputy marshals, and all that class of 
officers. Do you think it would be practicable to apply it generally to 
the entire civil service of the government ? 
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Mr. BuET. I do ; with the exception, probably, of postmasters receiv- 
ing a very limited compensation. 

Senator Pendleton. You have attained, by reason of your efforts, 
in various offices in New York, very great success in this system. As- 
suming that you have attained the success that you say you have and 
the community believe, and assuming that other people would be reas- 
onably faithi'ul in the different parts of the country in applying the 
same general system, I want to know j'-our view as tp the benefits to be 
derived from a commission, such as is prescribed in the bill which I 
had the honor to introduce into the Senate, as compared with a com- 
mission having no general supervising head ? 

Mr. Burt. In the first place, I should say that it was necessary in 
order to have an entire harmony of standard of attainment and of 
methods of arriving at it everywhere. Secondly, it would be necessary 
to have a commission of that kind in order to instruct the boards of 
examiners in regard to these methods. I doubt if you could accom- 
plish by law any general standard that could be enforced everywhere 
except by the supervision of some one head. It would be something 
of a scandal, if in the Treasury Department there was a certain stand- 
ard established, as admission for a twelve hundred dollar position, and 
in the State Department there should be another standard, and if in 
the custom-house at Chicago a different standard should be established 
from what we had in New York. We found that difficulty in an at- 
tempt of Mr. Hayes to extend our system somewhat. He commenced 
by extending it to Buffalo and Detroit. Mr. Tyler, who was at that 
time collector at Buffalo, wrote to me and subsequently came to see 
me at New York, and I found that that was going to be the difficulty. 
The diflftculty would be that there would be a different standard ; that 
is, at one place, a man could get in who could not get in at another 
place; the service would be different at different points. Eight in 
New York the examining board in the appraiser's office established a 
very different standard from ours. We tried to get them to harmon- 
ize more, but they had their ideas of what they wanted in that office, 
they said, and so they put it differently. The consequence was that a 
man who would pass our board might fail in theirs in certain positions, 
and a man who would pass theirs might fail in ours in other positions. 
There was no way of enforcing that harmony which should exist 
among the different offices. 

Senator Pendleton. The result, as I understand you to say, however, 
has been that you havenow established a uniform system of examinations 
so that those who are examined may be appointed from any one office 
to a different office, to your office, the collector's, or the surveyor's 
office ? 

Mr. Burt. But we have a different standard from that for the post- 
office, although the two offices are in the same city. 

Senator Pendleton. Do you thiiik it would be a desirable thing to 
have the same general standard throughout ? 

Mr. Burt. I think it would be desirable to have the same general 
standard throughout for the same grade. For a $1,200 clerkship in the 
])OSt-office and a $1,200 clerkship in the custom-house the standard 
should be about the same ; that is, the same amount of intelligence and 
general capacity should be established for both. 

Senator Pendleton. It would decrease the number of boards of ex- 
aminers if there were a uniform system. 
, Mr. Burt. We might decrease those. 

Senator Dawes. Taking the point which you have attained in the 
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Kew York custom-house at this moment in the application of the sys- 
tem, what could you accomplish in the New York custom-house that 
you do not now accomplish, if you had over you a supervising board 
established by law with duties fixed by law ? 

Mr. Burt. We have always felt that there should be a possibility of 
some appeal from our board upon vexed questions ; that there should 
also reside somewhere a power that could modify our rules from time to 
time as experience might evolve. 

Senator Dawes. That is not exactly my question. What do you 
think you could attain or do under the system that you do not now do, 
not what you think ought to be to meet a contingency which has not 
arisen 1 

Mr. BijET. In the work we are doing now ? 

Senator Dawes. Yes, sir. What could you accomplish that you do 
not accomplish now if you had over you a supervising board whose 
duties were fixed by law ? 

Mr. Burt. I do not think that we could do anything differently. 

Senator Dawes. So far as you are working out the system now in 
I^ew York, you do not feel yourselves the need of any such supervising 
control over you I 

Mr. Burt. Ifot in ourselves. 

Senator Dawes. Your opinion of the advisability of such a board is 
that it would contribute largely, in the establishnient of the system, 
to the bringing of other offices under a regular system ? 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. But so far as you are working it out yourselves you 
do not feel that necessity ? 

Mr. Burt. As I mentioned before, we have really been having, to a 
certain extent, a personal advisory board there all the time. 

Senator Dawes. Having bad the' benefit of that, I am inquiring as 
to the actual status of your own operations. 

Mr. Burt. 1 think we have worked out the problem there pretty 
successfully. 

Senator Dawes. And in the l^Tew York custom-house you do not feel 
the need now for the carrying it out, according to your own idea of how 
it should be carried out, of any supervising board there ? 

Mr. Burt. Except in one point, and that is, we do think that there 
should be, from time to time, certain modifications of the rules. We 
do not know where to look for that power at present. 

Senator Dawes. Have you not the power yourselves to modify your 
rules ? 

Mr. Burt. ISTo, sir ; they are rigid. * 

Senator Dawes. Thiey are prescribed by a higher power ? 

Mr. Burt. They are prescribed by the President. 

Senator Dawes. And you think that, as between the President and 
you, there ought to be a power to modify the rules ? 

Mr. Burt. We have felt a little delicacy about troubling the Presi- 
dent, because we have always had to communicate directly with him. 
Under Secretary Sherman our orders came directly from President 
Hayes; they did not even pass through the hands of Secretary Sher- 
man. We have felt a little hesitancy to trouble the President by ask- 
ing for a modification from time to time. 

Senator Dawes. You think, then, it would be more convenient to 
approach a supervising board with ideas of modification than to ap- 
proach the President himself? 

Mr. Burt. I think so. 
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Senator Dawes. Beyond that do you see any need in your office of 
such a board ? 

Mr. BuET. No, sir ; I do not, at present. 

Senator Dawes. Under section 1753 of the Revised S!;atutes there 
does exist such a board now? 

Mr. BuET. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. AVhose action is entirely voluntary ? 

Mr. BuET. I believe they do not act. There exists such a board, but 
it is dormant. 

Senator Dawes. It has ceased to be paid, and therefore has ceased 
to work ! 

Mr. BuET. It has ceased to work. 

Senator Dawes. If there were not any such board, do you see that 
it would be possible to establish such a board under section 1753 of the 
Eevised Statutes, and pay them properly, without any limitation bylaw 
of their duties, which would accomplish substantially the same thing? 
In other words, would not the present board, if it had been taken care 
of by Congress, have been just the board that you have in your mind 
to accomplish what you think is desirable to be accomplished'? 

Mr. Burt. I think the terms of the law that you refer to were a lit- 
tle vague. I think that the powers of a board of that kind should be 
exjaressed more carefully. 

Senator Dawes. That is, it would have too much power ? 

Mr. Btjet. I think it should have very large power in regard to en- 
forcing its rules and regulations. 

Senator Dawes. Is there anything which you can see that would be 
desirable to be done by a supervising board in bringing other depart- 
ments of the government to the methods now employed in the custom- 
house at ]^ew York, which could not be done under that statute if the 
President of the United States and the board themselves were so dis- 
posed 1 

Mr. Btjet. No, sir ; I think the statute covers a great deal, but it 
authorizes, it does not make it absolute. 

Senator Dawes. Then there would be authority enough under that 
statute for the President and the existing board to accomjplish.all you 
look for 1 

Mr. BuET. Yes, sir ; all we look for. 

Senator Dawes. That statute only authorizes it to be done, but does 
not, require it. Does that differ, in your idea, from what you want ! 

Mr. BuET. Very largely. 

Senator Butlee. Do I understand you to say that one of the chief 
reasons, in your judgm'ent, for the establishmeut of a general board of 
commissioners is that it might make this a uniform system ? 

Mr. BuET. Yes, sir. ' 

Senator Butleb. You had not special reference to the New York 
oface 1 

Mr. Btjet. I mean uniform as to the entire country, and uniform 
between the different parts of the government in the same city. For 
instance, the city post-oflfice of New York and the custom-house might 
Jiave a different standard for the same grade of position. 

Senator Butlee. That is the chief reason why you think the board 
might be a benefit? 

Mr. Buet. That is one of the most important reasons. 

Senator Butlee. Have you ever thought of the applicability of the 
system to different branches of the service ? Have you thought of its 
practicability outside of the custom-house ? 
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Mr, Burt. Yes, sir ; I think it is practical as applied to post-offices 
generally,- except the minor post-offices, to the internal revenue sys- 
tem, and to the departments at Washington^ and that would cover a 
very large part of the entire civil service of the nation. 

Senator Butlek. That does not include the marshals and district 
attorneys of the Department of Justice. Do you think it would be 
applicable to those 1 

Mr. Burt. I think it would in regard to those persons who are per- 
forming merely clerical duties, not, as a matter of course, to the district 
attorneys themselves- 

Senator Butler. ]S"o 5 I would not apply it to them. I mean where 
it can be applied. 

Mr. Burt. Where it can be applied. 

Senator Butler. To deputy marshals 1 

Mr. Burt. To deputy marshals and clerks in the offices of the dis- 
trict attorneys. 

The ChaikjMAN. You made an incidental reference to the way em- 
ployes and those appointed under the old system conducted themselves. 
I wish to do justice to them in this matter, because, as you say and as 
we all know, there are many very capable and faithful men among 
them. They are the majority, I hope? 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you give some examples of the length of serv- 
ice of men under the old system ? 

Mr. Burt. We have some men in the custom-house who have been 
there thirty years. Some of those who have been in there longest 
have recently died — Mr. Clinch, who had been in over forty years ; 
Mr. Ogden, who had been in since 18413. He was in service until he 
died, probably a period of thirty-six or thirty-seven years. We have 
several now who have been in service over thirty years. 

The Chairman. How is it with men over ten or twenty years ; have 
you a good many of that class ? 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. These men are not all of one political party, and 
never have been ? 

Mr. BuKT. No, sir ; we have some persons who were appointed dur- 
ing the Democratic administrations of Pierce and Buchanan ; quite 
a number. 

The Chairman. I believe Mr. Clinch was a Democrat always ? 

Mr. BuET. Always a Democrat. His practical successor, although 
he has not the same position in fact as Mr. Clinch had, is Mr. Treloar, 
who has been there now some thirty odd years. He is a Democrat — 
an outspoken one. 

The Chairman. Is he, as was Mr. Clinch, virtually the executive 
head under the collector ? 

Mr. Burt. He hardly occupies the same position. He occupies the 
position that Mr. Clinch finally fell into as he got older; that is, having 
charge of official correspondence. 

I find a considerable sensitiveness on the part of some of the gentle- 
men who have been in the service so long, appointed under the old sys- 
tem, in regard to remarks made reflecting on them. In the Treasury 
Department here in Washington you will find a very large number who- 
were appointed under the old system, and very efficient officials they 
are. Indeed, no one can appreciate more highly than I do the sterling 
qualities of these efficient men appointed under the old system. I have 
many such in my own office. I have been shown, by Mr. Dawes, a, 
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book entitled " Woman in Civil-service Eeform," by Mrs. H. -L. Brink- 
ley, in which she makes certain allegations, and says, without mention- 
ing, I think, the name of the custom-house, that she presented herself 
for examination for the position of custom-house searcher. It could only 
have been at the customhouse at New York, because they have no 
women searchers at any other custom-house in the country. She then 
says that she was asked interrogatories on several subjects, a knowledge 
of which would have been as useful to Julius Caesar as herself so far as 
her special fitness for custom-house searcher was concerned. Then she 
says she was asked the names of all the generals in the war of 1812, the 
sources of the principal rivers in the world, and the height of the prin- 
cipal mountains. I do not think, from my experience, that any such 
questions were ever asked of anybody who ever presented himself or 
herself; and Mr. Graves, here present, who knows all about the exam- 
inations during the experiment under General Grant, knows that we 
did not ask any such questions. I certainly know, of my own knowl- 
edge, that within the last three years no questions of that kind have 
been asked. So I think this lady has, probably unconsciously, over- 
stated the matter in order to make rather a brilliant point. She does 
give examijles, on the 132d page, of some mathematical problems that 
I have no doubt were used by the examining board ; but if any ex- 
amining board presented them to a candidate for female searcher, all I 
can say is that I do not admire the discretion of the board. These 
questions that she speaks of are just such questions as are asked of 
persons coming into clerical positions in the custom-house in regard to 
the ascertainment of duties. JFor instance : 

The rates of duty on varnish being as follows : .If valued at $1.50 or less per gallon, 
50 cents per gallon and 20 per cent, ad valorem ; if valued at over $1.50 per gallon, 
50 cents per gallon and 25 per cent . ad valorem — what would be the total duty on 48 
casks of varnish, each cask containing 43^ gallons and costing |1.40 per gallon? 

That is about the first thing a man would have to do if he became 
clerk in the custom-house ; he would be confronted by just such a pro- 
j)osition as tha t ; but a female searcher never would have anything to 
do with things of that kind ; her business is simply to search the persons 
of women suspected of smuggling. 

Senator Butler. Do I understand that your plan is, when the board 
proceeds to examine, for instance, a bookkeeper, that you simply ex- 
amine thatperson upon such questions as pertain to his particular duties ? 

Mr. BuKT. Not entirely, because that man coming into the service is 
coming in for all purposes. We may not want him alone for a book- 
keeper, we may want him in other positions ; besides that, he is going 
to be promoted or to want promotion into positions that will require 
something different. But if we were examining him simply for the posi- 
tion of bookkeeper we would throw, by this elastic system which was 
devised by Mr. Elliott, here present, a heavier weight upon those points 
that are the most requisite. For instance, if he was going to be a simple 
copyist at first, we would throw a large weight upon the question of 
penmanship ; if he was going to be a practical bookkeeper, we would 
throw it on the matter of accounts ; if he was going to be a liquidator 
of duties, we would throw it on the mathematical part. 

Senator Butlee. Then you subject him, in addition to that, to a 
general examinatibn ? 

Mr. Burt. To a general examination in regard to his general intelli- 
gence, because in reference to those things we want to have a man 
whose capacity and aptitude is as large as possible. In the custom- 
louse particularly wehave to shift the men from place to place, accord- 
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ing to the business. Our business changes all the time ; it is constantly 
changing. To-day everybody is entering up for consumption and pay- 
ing duties from the vessel ; to-morrow it is from the warehouse, and 
the warehouse clerk has got to be something of a book-keeper. The 
man who calculates the duties right from the vessel does not know 
anything about book-keeping or care about it; but when the merchants 
are entering from the vessel they generally neglect the goods that ate 
in the warehouse. When they have emptied the vessel they begin to 
withdraw again from the warehouse. So we have to shift our force 
somewhat. Therefore we have to have men who are capable of being 
shifted from place to place. We try to make the examination so 
thorough on all points that we shall get a man of the largest general 
intelligence, and the largest amount of specific knowledge for the par- 
ticular duties for which he is first wanted. 

Appendix. 

The following comprises the examination questions propounded to applicants for 
admission to the service as clerks, at examination No. 55, on January 17 and 18, 1882, 
and one sheet of questions for inspectors (examination No. 56, January 19 and 20, 
1882). The questions are preceded hy a schedule of the relative weights given to the 
several subjects of examination. 

[U. T. Cat. No. 1130.] 

EXAMINATION No. 56. 

Desk No. 1. — Eeawlt of examination of clerks. 



Snbjeot. 



Dictation (includmgortliography) 

-^ Notation and numeration ? 

g [Addition. 5 

S ^ Inactions 

S Applied problems 

_5 I Accounts (for promotion only) 

GeograpTiy, history, and government 

Grammar — syntax 

Letter and brief 

Penmanship 

Customs questions (for promotion only) 

Time (of completion of last paper) 

General aptitude (being average of all marks). 



Totals 

General average. . 



>d 


S 






1 


.3^ 




w^ 


•4 


.9 3 



25 



(D q 

dog 



[Clerljs, January 17, 1882.] 
Civil service examination, under the regulations approved by the President March 6, 1879. 

ADMISSION TO THE SERVICE. 

Offices connected with the Treasury Department in New York. 
Preliminary. — (The answers must be given immediately under the questions.) 

1. Desk number ? 

2. Besldence ? 

3. Place of birth? 

4. Date of birth ? 

5. State briefly as to your education. 
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6. What business or professional experience have you had? 

7. Have yon proficiency in any foreign language? 

(A knowledge of foreign languages is not essential, but is desirable in certain posi- 
tions.) 

8. Have you ever been in the service of the United States ? 

N. B. — Candidates are particularly notified not to place their names on this or any 
other examination sheet, but in all cases to substitute for their names theii respective 
desk numbers. 



[Clerks, January 17, 1882.] 

COPY FROM DICTATION. 

The article to be copied will first be read rapidly by one of the examiners, to give 
an idea of its character and scope, and will then be read slowly in paragraphs for copy- 
ing. Attention should be given to punctuation. 
(The extract read was taken from debate in (Congress upon the civil service.) 
To the inspector's and night inspector's classes were read paragraphs from Treasury 
regulations relative to the duties of such officers. 



III. — Clerks. 

NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

Express in figures the following amounts : 

1. Thirty millions three hundred and thirty-one. 

2. Forty-one billions two millions and five. 

Express in words the following figures : 

3. 3000600. 

4. 200002000002. 



Add the following amounts : 



695793821 
951379783 
783-217965 
327859632 
472947397 
793749274 
849867947 
621546895 
278657968 
769986472 
935078698 



IV.— Clerks. 

COMMON FRACTIONS. 

1. What is the total quantity of molasses in 4 casks containing, respectivelv, 55|, 
31A, 27-^ff, and 49-13^ gallons ? 

2. If I own f of -^f of a ship and sell ^ of my share, how much of the whole vessel 
will I have left ? 

3. A grocer having a capital of |10,000, invested ^ of it in tea, at -^g of a dollar per 
pound, ^ of the remainder in coffee, at ^ of a dollar per pound, and -^ of the rest in 
sugar, at b-^g per pound, what quantity of each did he buy, and how much money had 
he left ? 

4. The ownership of a vessel was divided as follows : A owned -^j B J as much as 
A, C 4 times as much as B, D ^ as much as C, and E all the reso ; what was the share 
of each ? 

5. A piece of silk exceeds f of a yard in width by f of an inch; what is its actual 
width ? 
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v.— Clerks. 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

1. In a mass of alloy weighing 291.42685 ponnds, was found 40.0921 pounds of silver, 
160.09090 pounds of copper, 22.002 pounds of iron, and .426900 pounds of zinc. The 
remainder was lead. What was the weight of the lead. 

2. A merchant bought 30 pieces of cloth, each containing 41.5 yards, for $3,875 per 
yard, and 25 pieces of 36.8 yards each, for $4,125 per yard. He sold the entire lot for 
$3.96 per yard. How much did he gain or lose ? 

3. An importer received a box of chemicals weighing 122.49 French grammes, each 
gramme containing 15.432 English grains, on which he paid a duty of .05 of a dollar per 
grain. What was the amount of duty ? 

4. A dealer exported 374.3190 bushels of corn, receiving in exchange coal at the rate 
of 1 ton of coal for 15.124 bushels of corn. How much coal did he receive ? 

5. A merchant bought f of | of a cargo and sold f of his share. What part of the 
whole cargo did he sell, expressed in decimals f 



VI. — Cerks. 



APPLIED ARITHMETIC. 



1. What will $546.72 amount to in 4 years 7 months and 19 days, at 6 per cent, simple 
interest per annum ? 

2. An importer sold part of a cargo of tea at 90 cents a pound, and made a profit of 
20 per cent, on the cost price. He sold the rest at $1.10 a pound. What per cent, did 
he make on the last sale T 

3. A and B formed a copartnership ; A's original capital was to B's as 5 is to 7. A 
withdrew J of his capital, and B f of his. Their profits were $5,650. How should it 
be divided on the basis of the reduced capital ? 



VII. — Clerks. 
APPLIED ARITHMETIC (continued). 

4. A goldsmith melts together 12 ounces of gold 22 carats fine, 60 ounces 20 carats 
fine, and 24 ounces 14 carats fine. He sold it at the rate of $16.00 per ounce of pure 
gold (24 carats fine.) What was its fineness, and what was the amount received? 

5. A merchant imported 120 tons of English iron, costing li pence per pound, on which 
he paid a duty of 20 per cent. The freight was 5 shillings slerling per ton. What 
was the total cost in U. S. currency ? (The ton weighs 2,240 pounds. The £ sterling 
is worth $4.8665.) 

6. What is the value of 500 sheets of copper, weighing 20 oz. avoirdupois per square 
foot, measuring 48 inches long by 15 inches wide, and worth $150 per ton of 2,240 
pounds ? 



VIII.— Clerks. 

GEOGRAPHY. 



1. Name one important city in each State of the Union. 

2. Name the great lakes and the rivers connecting them. 

3. Name the principal foreign and domestic ports on the Oulf of Mexico. 
4! What large river flows into the Gulf of Mexico, west of the Mississippi 1 



5. Who is the reputed discoverer of the Mississippi Eiver ; and by what body of 
men was it first explored ? , , . , , ,,. ^, ., „ „ 

6. What important battles were fought, during the rebellion, on the soil of Tennessee f 
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GOVERNMENT. 



7. In what countries does republican or partly republican government prevail at the 
present time? 

8. By what authority may post-routes and post-offloes be established t 



IX. — Clekks. 

6KAMMAB. 

Correct the following examples of false syntax : 

1. He had best have went at once. 

2. Our hope as well as our ambition are excited. 

3. The President's opinions commands respect. 

4. Money is a source of happiness as well as misery. 

5. This sort of examples are easy. 



X. — Clerks. 

Write a letter upon the following subject: 

Give some account of the personal history and public administration of President 
Lincoln. 



[N. X. Cat. ITo. 1130.] 
EXAMINATION No. 57. 



Desk No. 1 — Besult of examination of inspectors. 



Snbjeot. 



Dictation (including orthography) 



lactation and numeration ? 
Addition J " 

Fractions 

Applied problems 



V 
■< , 

Geography, history, and government , 

Grammar — syntax 

Letter and brief 

Penmanship 

Time (of completion) 

General aptitude (average of previous marks). 



Totals 

General average . 






So 



[Used in examination of January 19, 1882.] 
VI. — Inspectors. 



APPLIED ARITHMETIC. 

1. A customs officer seized a lot of smuggled tobacco, which brought at the marshal's 
sale 1932.20, less expenses $112.05. The officer was awarded 12J per cent, of the net 
returns. What did he receive ? 
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•2. A vessel loaded with coffee lost 30 per cent of her cargo, and landed only 2,000 
bags. How many had she at first ? 

3. An inspector discharged a cargo of salt in tubs containing 5 bnshels each. The 
cargo weighed 112 t., 2 cwt., 1 qr., 10 lb. (Ton, 2,000 lbs.) The bushel weighs 80 
pounds. How many times were the tubs filled f 

4. Give the total cost of a lot of iron weighing 54 t., 1 cwt., 3 qr., 20 lbs., at $45 per 
ton of 2,000 lbs., adding duty at 33J per cent. 

5. A man bought 3 hhds. of molassses for $94.60, and found that one-third the con- 
tents had leaked out. At what price per gallon must he sell the remainder to secure a 
profit of $9.35 on the original purchase? Ahogshead contains 63 gallons. 



Statement of Everett P. Wheeler. 

The Chairman. Please stale how long you have been connected 
■with the association in New York, and how your attention was drawn 
to the subject under consideration. 

Mr. Wheeler. A year and a half. My attention was drawn to the 
subject more especially by my observation of politics in New York. I 
have never been, in one sense, a politician ; but I have always taken 
much interest in politics and studied the subj ect with care. My observa- 
ation of che practical workings of our system of appointment to and re- 
moval from ofiBce, as it now exists, both in the State and Federal gov- 
ernment, especially in the State of New York, led me to think that re- 
form in the system was essential, and I devoted much time and atten- 
tion to it. There is probably no State in the Union where political 
feeling has run so high, where parties have been so evenly matched, 
where each party has been so split up into factions as the State of 
New York. It has been so for forty years. The evils of the present 
system have been intensified in that State. The system has had a trial 
and has proved a failure — I refer to what is commonly known as the 
spoils system ; that is to say, using the public service as a means of 
aiding one political party or faction and opposing another. 

The Chairman. Now, take your own course Mr. Wheeler, in stating 
to us, as Blackstone says, the old law, the mischief, and the remedy. 

Mr. Wheeler. It seems to me that one of the practical questions 
we have to consider is connected with all three of the topics which the 
chairman has suggested ; that is to say, whether it is desirable and im- 
portant in carrying out a system like that proposed to have some gen- 
eral supervising board which shall have the official control of the local 
boards of examiners. There must be local boards in different depart- 
ments and in different localities and it would not be practicable to have 
any general examination, for example, at Washington, for admission to 
all' the custom-houses and post-offices to which the system of competitive 
examinations should apply. Therefore, there must be separate boards, 
and if there were fifty custom-houses and post-offices to which this sys- 
tem applied there might of necessity be fifty boards. The number 
might be somewhat reduced under the suggestion of the chairman by 
having one board for the city of New York which would examine ap- 
plicants for admission to the post-office as well as to the custom-house, 
but one board at least would be required there. So there would in Bos- 
ton, in Buffalo, in Cincinnati, in Saint Louis, in Chicago, and other 
prominent places. 

Something has been said about the importance of securing some de- 
gree of uniformity in these different boards. That is very well illus- 
trated by the suggestions that are made in this book of Mrs. Brink- 
ley's on Woman in the Civil Service, as to the questions that should 
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be asked. Unless you have some supervising authority how can you 
rectify defects in the action of a particular board of examiners. We 
cannot expect that each of these boards will be experienced. They 
have not the experience to start with. We cannot- expect that they 
will be all equally judicious. They will make mistakes. The best ad- 
ministration must needs, from the character, of human nature, have de- 
fects. I was told by a Senator the other day that favoritism had been 
shown in a particular examination to a degree that vitiated the action 
of the examining board. This could have been rectified by a super- 
vising body. Whatever its name, the point is to have some appellate 
authority, some board of control, if you please, which shall not simply 
have the power, but whose duty it shall be to look into the particular 
questions that are put by the different boards of examiners through 
the country and see that they are carrjing out the system in a practi- 
cal and common-sense way. 

There is no magic in a competitive examination. There is no magic 
in putting questions to candidates and grading the result according 
to certain marks. Everything depends on what the questions are. If 
they are put with reference to the work that is to be done, and the position 
that is to be filled and the exigencies of that particular branch of the serv- 
ice, you get at the qualifications of the candidates, which is what you 
want. If you ask purely scholastic questions that have no relevancy to 
the work that that candidate is going to do, you may arrive at a view of 
his qualifications for something else, but you will not know his quali- 
fications for the particular place which he is seeking to fill, and, there- 
fore, it has seemed to us, in examining this subject — and when I say 
"us" 1 speak more especially for the executive committee of our asso- 
ciation, in New York, who have given the matter a great deal of care- 
ful stiidy — that it was absolutely essential to the practical and success- 
ful working of the proposed system, that there should be some board 
of control. The President, under the present law, has that nominal 
control ; but when you consider the importance and magnitude of the 
duties that, under our Constitution, are imposed on the Executive, it is 
too much to ask of him to supervise, himself, the action of the examin- 
ing boards even in New York to-day. If this system were extended 
to twenty or fifty other places, it would be perfectly impossible ; he 
would have to select somebody to do it. Under the present statute he 
is authorized to select a commission. Greneral language is used as 
to the powers of that commission ; but no specific direction is given. 
That seems to us the defect in the existing law that would be a 
source of constant differences between such a commission and these 
local boards. We all know the force of local sentiment in this 
country. It is one of the strongest feelings in the American mind. 
It influences elections; it influences nominations in evei'y State, in 
every county, and in every Congressional district. The local board in 
Buffalo would have its local feeling ; the local board in ( 'incinnati would 
have its local feeling ; the local board in Boston would have its local feel- 
ing, and so it would be through the country. There would be a constant 
quarrel between them and any supervising board whose authority and 
duties were not specifically pointed out. They would say, "Why, here 
we know a great deal more about this than you do ; you are making 
suggestions that the law does not require you to make." When a man 
is not required to do a thing, when it is simply discretionary with him, 
and when the exercise of that discretion may be troublesome, in 
overruling the action of others, we all know how hard it is to bring a 
man up to the point of doing his duty. But where the line of duty is 
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prescribed by statute, and the man who accepts the offlce knows what 
the law requires, he is unusually inefBcient in the discharge of that 
duty, unless he at least attempts to perform it. Where it is discretion- 
ary with hfm he always finds some good reason for,not exercising the 
discretion. Therefore we should describe more definitely the duties of 
such a commission than the existing statute does. The former com- 
mission did good service, but there has always been that inherent defect 
in its organization that duties were left so undefined, and authority 
simply was given instead of direction, that the commissioners had not 
the proper relation to their subordinates to enable them to exercise the 
functions of their ofiice with efficiency and entire success. That is all 
the more true, because of the intrinsic difficulties of the subject, of 
which we are as conscious as those who oppose any change by legis- 
lation. All the objections that are made to these bills are made on 
the ground of their being impracticable. It is said the proposed plan 
would not work, and that we propose a mere scholastic test, but this 
we would not make. We would have a practical test, supplementing 
written examinations by actual probation, unless, however, there is a 
central authority to regulate the working of the whole system, we think 
it would work badly and would break down in many places, and that 
would throw discredit upon the whole system, and might bring about a 
failure of the whole. 

I shall be very glad if the committee will allow me to illustrate that 
by some practical experience of my own, as a member of the I^Tew York 
board of education. Its system in relation to teachers is very similar 
to that which is proposed to be organized by one of these bills. Possi- 
bly the committee may be interested in knowing just bow it has worked. 
I do not speak of this because there are not other places where some 
such system has been adopted, and adopted successfully, but because 
I happen to know about this particular case. 

New York City is divided into school districts ; each of these has 
its board of trustees, and the teachers are appointed by the local 
boards. Under the 61d system there was no practical control over 
these appointments, the boards of trustees were not limited at all in 
their selections, and there was no appeal from their action to any super- 
vising board. Each board had its own standard of personal favoritism 
or personal selection. The condition of things was practically just 
what it is now in the civil service of the country. There were many 
incompetent teachers, and a great many appointments were made for 
political reasons, or from personal friendship. The standard of our 
schools was low as compared with that of some other places. Two 
methods were adopted to correct these evils. We established a Kormal 
College for the education of teachers. The entrance to that is 
purely by competition. The candidates go up through the different 
classes in the grammar schools ; they are examined, and so far as the 
result of the examination develops fitness, they are promoted. Then 
the applicants go up to the college and are examined, and the best are 
selected there. The long process of trial and selection continues until 
they graduate. The selection of teachei's is chiefly made from these 
graduates. This selection is not limited to those who are first on the 
list. The trustees select from those who are graduated from the col- 
lege, having been tested by its competition and been recommended 
as worthy to fill the position of teacher. The action of the board of 
trustees is subject to review by the central board of education. 
That board and the statu,tes of the State prescribe the rules for the ap- 
pointment of teachers. The central board, which made the rules, see 
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tliat they are enforced. If there is any complaint in regard to the action 
of the local boards, they form an appelate court to consider that com- 
plaint, and they make such changes from time to time in the rules for 
the appointment of. teachers, and for their promotion and f6r their re , 
moval in case of incompetency, as seem to them wise and proper. Prac- .' 
tically, therefore, under our present system, appointments are chiefly,,; 
though not entirely, made as the result of competitive examinations 
and there is no removal except for cause. 

Very great has been the improvement in the condition of our schools 
as I am convinced from close examination and experience for many 
years. Their excellence to-day is owing to the causes I have just de- 
tailed more than to anything else. We feel great pride in saying that 
when the committee appointed by the French Government visited 
this country during the centennial year and examined the schools in 
different localities through the country, they awarded to the city of 
New York a place for merit among the verj' first. I do not mean to say 
that our schools were better than those in Boston or Clevelard, for 
example, but they were put in the foremost rank, and that is all we 
could expect or have ever claimed for them. 

There has been no complaint on the part of anybody as to the prac- 
tical working of the system in reference to the teachers being unduly 
dictatorial or being to any degree a privileged class. All these objec- 
tions that are made to the working of the proposed reform in the civil 
service of the country might be as well urged against this method of 
appointment of teachers. There are several thousand in our public 
schools. We educate 150,000 children every year. Experience has 
proved that the teachers are more successful, in a practical point of 
view, in their manners, in their capacity to impart instruction and 
maintain discipline, than they were under the old system. 

There is another consideration of weight in answer to the objection 
that this new plan might tend to establish a privileged class and set 
up a purely scholastic test. One of the strongest convictions that 
actuate the American mind, certainly in a very large part of the country, 
is one we have inherited from our ancestors, the conviction of the im- 
portance of maintaining common schools, because the education we 
give in them is really a useful education. We do not keep them up 
at enormous expense all through the country simply for the fun of the 
thing, but because we think they do aid the boys and girls who go 
there in qualifying themselves for their practical duties in life. Jf 
the training they get, not only in book knowledge, but in obedience 
and other moral qualities, which are, perhaps, almost as important 
as obedience, is a wise training; if the system has worked well, and 
I do not need to say that our people are convinced it has on the whole, 
why should not the result of such an education have an influence in 
determining the qualifications of a person for admission to the civil 
service of the country? We educate all these boys and girls at this : 
great expense of time and labor and money, and shall all that go for 
nothing in determining the qualifications of a candidate'? To say that : 
it is a purely scholastic test to ascertain a person's general intelligence/, 
by getting in part at the results of the education he has received in the' 
common schools — to say that that ought not to weigh in his admission , 
to the civil service, is this not to say that the whole common-school sys-,, 
tem is a failure ? Practical experience shows that boys who are lazy and , 
inefficient and disobedient at school are not, on the whole, those who 
succeed best in life. Of course, there are examples to the contrary, but, 
on the whole, experience justifies what I say, the people of this country 
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grasp the idea tLat one object of a reform in the civil service is to give 
their boys and girls an opportunity of admission to that service equal to 
all citizens, and that the education they have received and the pains 
andexpense that have not been spared — will tell, and tell for a good deal, 
in reference to their admission to the service; that this will not depend 
on the favor of the member of Congress or the active politician in the 
district, but, so far as a board can ascertain, on the actual merit of the 
individual applicant, I believe the system will have a hold on the peo- 
ple of this country that no other system ever has had, that no other 
system ever could have. So far from its being opposed to the genius 
of our institutions, it is inspired by that genius. It gives us, in the 
admission to the civil service of the country, precisely what we give or 
claim to give as the result of the working of our institutions in other 
walks of life — that is to say, fair play. That is the American idea, that 
there shall not be any favored classes ; that there shall not be any 
special privileges. We do not expect to see all men equal in capacity, 
but we mean, as far as we can, to make them all equal in civil rights, 
and in legal opportunities. That is what th-e proposed system under- 
takes to do, and that is one reason why, now that it is beiug explained 
and debated, public sentiment is being aroused in its favor. 

Some of the suggestions that were made when I was before the com- 
mittee a year ago on this subject were taken up. They were made to 
us by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. We appreciated 
their importance ; and there has been an endeavor, not simply by the 
publication of pamphlets, but by lectures and public addresses in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to arouse attention to the subject. We have 
found invariably that wherever attention was^ aroused it was a favor- 
able attention ; that while there was opposition and discussion and de- 
bate, as there always will be under our Constitution, yet that the popu- 
lar sentiment did set in that direction. When I came here a year ago 
there was only one association in favor of promoting this reform in this 
country. That was in ISTew Yorls: ; we had about two hundred members. 
Our membership since that time lias grown to a thousand. We elected 
one hundred and twenty members at our last meeting. There are as- 
sociations in many other places. There are several in Massachusetts ; 
there is one in Ehode Island ; there are several in Connecticut ; there 
are a large number in the State of New York; there are some in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, and California, with 
an aggregate membership of thousands. The petitions that have been 
sent to the Senate and been presented by different Senators, come from 
thinking people in the community who have been convinced of the im- 
portance of the subject. It is easy to get petitions, I know, if you spend 
enough trouble and time ; but in the obtaining of tliese petitions the en- 
deavor haSkbeen made to reach men who would be interested in the civil 
service reform, men of intelligence, tliinking men, who do after all in tlije 
long run control; to a very considerable degree, our political and our pub- 
lic action. Something has been said about that by different Senators in 
presenting them; and I simply call attention to the fact. If somuch has 
been accomplished during the year in the direction that I indicate with- 
out special effort, what may v/e not expect in the future "? Most of our 
work is done by gentlemen like myself, who have a great deal of other 
work to do, and who are willing to give this much time and effort to 
this reform, because it seems to us a subject of such great importance. 
Patronage is a weak point in our American Government. The evil as 
it now exists, hcG grown by degrees, during the war and more es- 
8 S 
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pecially since the war, because of the other engrossing and exciting 
topics that have occupied the public mind. The growth of the evils 
which have been so often referred to, and on which I do not now need 
to dilate, is largely due to the fact that while there has been a good 
deal of general public sentiment against them, yet there has been no 
one person and no body of persons, whose direct duty it was to see that 
the evils were corrected. There has been a general responsibility, but 
that responsibility has been for so many things, has covered such a 
wide field, has been jjlaced on persons who had so many other engross- 
ing and more jjressing duties, that the result has been what we now see. 
You asked me to speak a little in regard to the evils of the old sys- 
tem. I would not have it thought, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that I am putting forward the city of New York as the example of 
all that is good. We are conscious that while in some respects we 
have claims to consideration from successful endeavors, yet in other 
respects there have been great failures there. The municipal ad- 
ministration of the city of New York is one of the worst in the world, 
and why ? Because, unlike our schools which we have succeeded by 
the methods of competitive examination, promotion for merit, and ten- 
ure during good behavior, in entirely freeing from politics, the muni- 
cipal administration owing to the peculiar position of the jiolitics of our 
State, the city being one way and the legislature of the State the other, 
has been parceled out pretty much between boards which were sup- 
posed to be non-partisan, which were organized certainly with that os- 
tensible purpose, and yet which practically have been the most par i- 
:san boards perhaps in the country. Take for example any one of them. 
It is not necessary to call names or to advert to individuals, for the 
-fault is the fault of the system. Take a board of four men — two Demo- 
crats and two Eepublicans. They have a large patronage by way of 
appointment ; practically the patronage has been divided between 
them. The Democrats have appointed their friends, and the Eepub- 
licans have appointed their friends. Then there have been factions 
in each party, and as each faction got the upper hand, it turned out 
the friends of the old faction and put in the friends of the new. So 
while in some resijects, I think we have been an example of good 
behavior, I must own that in others we have been that dreadful ex- 
am'i:)le of the evil consequences of vice which temperance lecturers 
sometimes bring out on the platform. There is no place where the 
evil of political assessments has grown more than it has with us, 
I do not speak only of Federal ofScers but of oflicials under the State 
municipal government. I allude to that to point my argument as to 
the evils of the system. There has been no place where salaries have 
been kept up to such a height in order to enable these assessments 
to be paid and in order to guard against the risk of removal. The 
premium on that risk which the public has paid to olficials in the 
city of New York is an enormous sum. During the last twenty 
years, the system has especially prevailed there, and the worst evils 
of our administration in the city. of New York, the greatest corrup- 
tion, and the greatest fraud, have been perpetrated under color of 
just such contrivances as those to which I have alluded ; that is to 
say, boards where the patronage was divided, where there was no ade- 
quate supervision, because each side did not feel responsible for what 
the other did, and hardly felt responsible for what it did itself, because 
of the uncertainty of its tenure, and because of the recognized fact that 
its appointments were made to a great degree to further the purposes of 
a political party or of a faction of that party. 
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. The question was asked by one of the committee as to whether this 
proposed system would work well without the cordial sympathy of the 
head of the particular department or bureau. In this respect a super- 
vising board of some sort, a commission or board of control, would be 
of great utility. Of course we must not forget that there are many 
men in this country and in high office, who are unfamiliar with this 
system, who are unacquainted with its inerits or with its practical 
working, and, wbo being accustomed to the old system, naturally 
prefer the old. That is inevitable. If you assign to them the exclu- 
sive supervision of the local boards, the supervision will almost of neces- 
sity be unsympathizing, and it may be hostile. But if you appoint a 
board of control who have the supervision and who can stand, if neces- 
sary, between the head who is doubtful and the local board that is en- 
deavoring in good iaith to carry out the purposes of the law, you give 
them a support which in the early stages of the working of the law 
would certainlj' be vei'y important. 

Now, let me give you another illustration from our experience in Kew 
York, I hope the committee will pardon me for referring so much to 
that ; it is naturally something I know more about. We have in our 
State four judicial departments. Each of these departments has a 
separate court, a general term of the supreme court, and they are all 
co-ordinate. There is one court of appeals, but practically it does not 
and cannot supervise the admission of particular persons to the bar. 
This is left to each of these courts in each of these departments. Find- 
ing that the standard of the profession was constantly lowering, an en- 
deavor was made a few years ago to raise it, and to raise it by general 
legislation. But we have found that the absence of any general author- 
ity to regulate examinations for admission has been a serious difQ- 
culty. Lately, great scandal has been excited by a large number of 
persons who had been held ineligible by the court in one district going 
over and obtaining admission in another. Each court, undoubtedly, 
was perfectly conscientious ; I do not suggest that it was not. ISTeither 
would I suggest that in the case of local boards of examiners, without 
any supervision, each would not act conscientiously, but they would 
not agree, and their disagreement would be an evil that would create 
public scandal, and that would be a very great obstacle to the practi- 
cal success of the system. We see that in other things. Why can we 
not see it in the matter of admission to the civil service. If there were 
not the control of the Supreme Court of the United States over the 
different circuit courts scattered through the country, our jurisprudence 
would be chaos. It is so to some extent now, because of the slow- 
ness of review. A man can make, for example, dynamite in San Fran- 
cisco without a license from the patentees. He cannot make it in the 
second circuit. Why f Because Judge Blatchford has held that the 
x&issue of that patent was a valid one, while Judge Field held in San 
Francisco that it was void. If we had no Supreme Court, what 
a state of things would be exhibited by such a clashing of judicial 
opinions. What a state of things is exhibited now because it takes four 
■;or five years to bring an appeal to argument at Washington ? The 
same evils, in a greater degree, would exist in reference to these local 
boards. It must always be remembered that you cannot lay down the 
same precise rules in reference to the qualifications of A or B or C for 
a particular offlce, that we lawyers think are laid down in our system of 
jurisprudence. Of course we all admit there is some uncertainty in 
it, but we do claim that there is a considerable degree of certainty. 
There are rules and authorities to which we may appeal, yet in their 
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application we find a great deal of embarrassment. There would be 
more difficulty in the application of any rule that might be laid down 
for the guidance of these local boards; and, therefore, it is all the 
more necessary to have some central' board that would direct and guide 
them. 

One thing I would like to add to what was said in regard to the prac- 
tical impression made by the competitive system in the New York cus^ 
tom-house, upon the commercial community. I am counsel for some of 
our large steamship companies in New York, who have, of course, a 
great deal to do with the custom-house officials. I am assured by 
my clients that under the working of the present system the conn 
diict of the custom-house work is very greatly improved ; that goods 
are entered, the entry is examined, and the duties adjusted and paid 
more rapidly, more accurately, and with less complaint than it was 
under the old system; and, further (what is of more importance, per- 
haps, to illustrate what was said on this subject), that, whereas under 
the old system it was almost impossible to get any reasonable dispatch 
for goods without the payment of some gratuities to officers in the 
government employ, now those things are not thought of. The rule 
forbids them ; nobody expects to get them; they are not asked for and 
not given ; and the work is better done without such gratuities than it 
was under the old system, even when they were exacted and paid. 

Senator Butlee. I should like to ask what has been your experi- 
ence as to the progress made in this matter in the city of New York, 
You have confined your experience to the steamship companies. I 
should like to know if you have any means of determining what has 
been the general sentiment in the city of New York among merchants 
and persons who deal with the custom-house ? 

Mr. Wheeler. It has been the same. I spoke of the steamship 
companies particularly, because those gentlemen were clients of mine 
and have spoken to me on the subject ; but others have done the same. 
The general feeling amongst business men is that the new system, so far 
as it has been tried in New York, has practically been a great success and 
quite as much so in the post-office as it has been in the custom-house. 

One word more and I have done. Let me express to the committee 
my conviction that this is no party question. The president of our as- 
sociation, Mr. Curtis, as you all know, is an ardent Eepublican, and has 
been from the formation of the party. I am an ardent Democrat and 
have always been. Our association and all tlie associations are com- 
Ijosed of members of both political parties. What to me is the greatest 
argument in favor of the proposed change in the method of appointment 
to the civil service is this : Since the war and since the exciting ques- 
tions that grew out of the anti-slavery agitation have so largely and gen- 
erally subsided, the tendency of our system has been to make our elec- 
tions and our political contests, merely contests whether this or that par- 
ticular set of men shall exercise the function of appointment to office and 
dismissal from office. The principles which are worthy of discnssiou, 
the important questions that call for decision, and some of them call 
very loudly, for example, questions aft'ecting the collection of the reve- 
nues and the public debt, could and would receive more careful and in- 
telligent attention, if this whole matter of patronage were taken out of 
politics, and if the people when they came to vote at an election were 
called upon to vote in favoj of or against particular measures, instead 
of putting up this particular individual or pulling down that other. 
We never shall have an intelligent discussion on a large scale of great 
political questions before this American people until the whole vicious 
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system of patronage as an element iu politics, as a reward or a punish- 
meut for political activity or political opposition, is taken out of the 
field. Once you get that out, there will be scope and verge enough for 
a discussion on a large scale of questions that are of more importance. 
Parties will differ about them. . It is wise they should. We do not sup- 
pose, any of us, that parties will cease to be, or that it is desirable that 
they should cease to be. Men are constituted differently. As long as 
there are two ends to a stick, the Chinese say, there will be two men 
to hold it. That we do not expect to change ; but we do think that 
there would be a great change in the methods of the contest ; that 
there would be a great change in the subject-matter of the dispute, 
and that from that change would grow a very great benefit to the public 
service, to the interests of the countrJ^ This country is growing rapidly. 
Our material interests are increasing Avith great, with extraordinary 
speed. The questions that come before Congress have increased in 
importance and in difficulty. Questions affecting the great corpora- 
tions that furnish the transportation of the country are not easy to set- 
tle. Democrat as I am, I doubt whether they will always remain within 
the control of the States ; and whether the settlement and adjustment 
of them will not some day come up for consideration by Congress. They 
have already come there. Whether they are to be settled by menwhocan 
give their whole time and attention to the subject, or whether they are 
to be settled by men whose time and attention are to a great degree 
taken up by the management of the local patronage of their States or 
districts is a matter iu which the people of this country have a very 
large concern. We do hope and confidently expect from the Senate of 
the United States that consideration of the subject which yoxi have so 
kindly gi\eu to our suggestions made in committee. We do hope and 
believe that the time has come when, without reference to party consid- 
erations, convinced that for both parties it is important and desirable 
that patronage should be taken out of politics, the men who think and 
reflect on both sides will combine and take it out. 

Statement of Edward 0. Graves. 

The Chairman. What is your employment? 

Mr. Graves. Superintendent of the I^fational Bank Eedemption 
Agency in the Treasury Department. 

The Chairman. How long have you been in the government serv- 
ice? 

Mr. Graves. Eighteen years. 

The Chairma*n. What was your relation to the Civil Service Com- 
mission when that was active? 

Mr. Graves. I was first appointed a member of the board of exam- 
iners for the Treasury Department, under the original civil service 
rules of April, 1872, and in October, 1873, was designated as chief exam- 
iner under the reorganized commission of which Mr. Dorman B. Eaton 
was chairman. 

The Chairman. Present any suggestions you wish to make. 
' ' Mr. Graves. I have made some scattering memoranda, as the inquiry 
went on this morning, but I have no connected remarks to submit. 

Senator Pendleton. I think Mr. Graves attended our meeting last 
Saturday and to-day, and he knows the principal subjects on which we 
have been conducting the examination, and I suggest that he take his 
own course in reference to what he wishes to state. 

Mr. Graves. 1 should prefer to have the committee suggest some 
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line of inquiry. I was not informed as to the line the examinatidh 
would take, and I have not prepared myself on any particular point. 

The Chaikman. Then tell us a little more in particularity what you 
did as chief examiner under the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Graves. Perhaps it would be better to tell what was done by 
the board of examiners of the Treasury Department before I became 
chief examiner. 

The Chaieman. Very well. 

Mr. Graves. A set of general rales was drafted by the commission, 
and promulgated by General Grant in April, 1872. Immediately after 
that a board of three examiners was designated for each department 
of the government. I was one of the persons designated for the board 
for the Treasury Department. These departmental boards each desig-' 
nated one of their number as a member of a joint committee for all the 
departments to draft detailed regulations for the conduct of the exami- 
nations in the various departments. I was the secretary of that gen- 
eral board, and drafted the detailed regulations which were then ap- 
plied. Those regulations are substantially the same as those now in 
force in the New York custom-house. After a period of trial in the' 
departments here they were extended to the ISTew York custom-house 
and sub-treasury, and when the system was revived in those offices,' 
under President Hayes, substantially the same rules were adopted. So 
there has been, in fact, but one system in operation since the first ex- 
periment under General Grant, and the methods of procedure in the 
custom-house at ISTew York are nearly the same as those then applied 
in the various departments in Washington, modified and improved of 
course by experience. So far as those original regulations are concerned 
their practicability and efficiency were thoroughly demonstrated. It was 
found practicable to put them into immediate and efficient operation, 
and it was proved that the persons selected by those methods were of 
a superior quality. 

Senator Williams. State how applicants were brought before you. 

Mr. (tKAVes. Applications were received from any citizen of the 
United States within the prescribed limits of age, and were required to 
be accompanied by certificates of good character, sound physical con- 
dition, and loyalty to the Union and the Constitution. The rules were 
very precise as to the mode in which the applicatiotis should be made, 
and all applications which did not conform literally to the requirements 
of the regulations were rejected. The rules provided that when vacan- 
cies occurred all the candidates whose papers were complete should be 
summoned for examination ; but that if the number was larger than 
could be examined, a practicable number of those appafently best qual- 
ified should be selected by the head of the department. The then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Governor Boutwell, delegated the duty of select- 
ing the practicable number to the board of examiners for the depart- 
ment. We made one experiment in making a selection, but we found 
that the pressure and importunities to be designated for the examina- 
tion were so great, that we ceased to make any selection, and, until the 
system went down, all the applicants whose papers were complete and 
satisfactory were summoned for examination. We endeavored, in draft- 
ing these regulations, to make them as precise as possible, and, in car- 
rying them out, to take away, as far as possible, all discretion from the 
examining boards. It was desired to give no color to the complaint 
that the discretion of the examining board had supplanted the dis- 
cretion of the head of the department, and we proceeded accord- 
ing to fixed regulations and methods of marking. The examinations 
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were divided into various subjects upon separate papers, and, \rlien 
the results were marked upon tliem, the papers pertaining to each 
subject were kept together and marked without any regard to the 
candidate. The papers of any candidate were not brought together 
until all the papers had been marked, so that it was impossible for any 
member of the board to know what the result would be until the gen- 
eral summing up of the results. The papers relating to the various sub- 
jects were marked on a numerical scale by the clerks of the board, ac- 
cording to a rigid system, which is fully explained in the report of the 
board of examiners for the Treasury Department of January 31, 1873, 
and the markings were carefully revised by a member of the board. 
Under this system it was almost impossible for any favoritism to 
be shown, and as a matter of fact, I know that none was shown in 
the examinations of which I had charge. 

The requirements for a minor clerkship are substantially the same 
in every department, and there would be no difficulty whatever in ap- 
plying the same methods of examination by a single board to every 
department of the government. Should special qualifications be re- 
quired, like a knowledge of languages or of stenograi^hy, for instance, 
special examinations could be held for that purpose. Under the civil 
service rules the examinations for clerks of the lower grade were sub- 
stantially the same , in all the departments of the government. The 
same methods of examination were applied, and the range of questions, 
was about the same. Of course, some of the examiners were more ca- 
pable and earnest than others, and they secured better results. The 
heads of departments at that time had very little sympathy with the 
experiment. I know of no one of them who was thoroughly in sympa- 
thy with it, and in some of the departments men not very well qualiiied 
were designated as members of the boards of examiners, and the re- 
sults were not as satisfactory as they might have been if there had been 
more competent men on the boards. Most of the examiners were, how- 
ever, both competent and earnest. In the Treasury Department the 
testimony of the heads of bureaus was uniform that the new system 
had giveu to them better clerks than they had been able to obtain 
under the old system. 

The Chairman. A better average you mean ? 

Mr. Graves. Yes ; a better average. 

The Chairman. Of course you would get some good clerks under 
any system. 

Senator Butler. Did you make any examinations at that time, and 
employ the parties who had been examined 1 Did you actually make 
any examinations of clerks for employment by the Treasury Depart- 
ment ? Did you apply the system practically 'i 

Mr. Graves. We examined a very large number. Up to the time 
that the Treasury board made its first report, in January, 1873, 304 
persons had been examined for admission to the department, and 61 
persons had been admitted to the service under the rules. The chief 
examiner reported, in January, 1874, that 3,817 candidates had been 
examined for the departments in Washington alone, of whom 2,286 were 
examined for admission, and 1,531 for promotion, and that 282 persons 
had been admitted to its service and 428 promoted under its civil-service 
rules, in a little more than a year and a half. 

The probationary feature of the rules was very rigidly enforced in 
the Treasury Department. At the end of the probationary period of 
six months the work of the various appointees was carefully examined 
by the board, and in one case, and only one, I think, the probationer 
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was found deficient and was dropped, although very great pressure 
was brought to bear to retain him. 

Senator Butlee. You mean by that political pressure ; pressure of 
his political friends ? 

Mr. Graves. It was social pressure in this case. Mere appointment, 
or trial, or probation, without completion, would be no remedy for the 
evils of patronage, for the reason that the influence which secured the 
probationary appointment would secure a reappointment at the end of 
the probation. 

. Senator Btjtlek.- When was this system abandoned in the Treasury 
Department ? 

Mr. Geaves. It was abandoned in March, 1875. President Grant, 
in pursuance of the intention expressed in his preceding annual mes- 
sage, orally directed Secretary Bristow to discontinue the rules. 

Senator Pendleton. He announced in his message that if an appro- 
priation was not made by Congress to enable him to carry out the pro- 
vision of the Eevised Statutes, he would discontinue the system, believing 
that that was an indication that Congress was opposed to it. 

Mr. Graves. In pursuance of this order, the several boards of ex- 
aminers were abolished, and the examinations under the civil-service 
rules were discontinued. 

Mr. Wheeler. General Bristow, personally, is very much in favor 
of this system. 

Mr. Graves. This action was not caused by any defect in the work- 
ing of the system or its failure to produce the results expected of it, 
but, as President Grant declared, was due solely to the opposition of 
Congress. It was proved by the concurrent testimony of the Pres'ident, 
all the heads of departments, and nearly all the heads of bureaus, that 
the new system had greatly diminished the importunity for place, had 
brought a superior class of persons into the 'employment of the govern- 
ment, and had greatly improved the morale of the service. 

In August, 1873, a new set of regulations was adopted providing for 
what were known as district examinations to meet the complaint that 
the regulations then in force gave an undue advantage to persons re- 
siding in Washington and its vicinity. These rules divided the United 
States into five civil-service districts, in each of which examinations 
were required to be held periodically. One series of examinations 
was held in each of these districts at Ifew York, Cincinnati, Saint 
Louis, Savannah, and Washington. The examination at New York was 
attended by a large number of candidates and several of them were 
found highly qualified. Eight or ten of them were appointed in the 
Treasury Department as a result of that examination, some of whom, I 
believe, are now employed there. 

Under these rules I was api)ointed chief examiner of the civil service 
and personally conducted several examinatiims. These examinations 
were widely advertised, and, \vith the exception of that in Savannah, 
were well attended. The candidates, as a class, were of good intelli- 
gence, and those standing highest showed superior qualifications. The 
practicability and efiiciency of this method of selection were fully proved, 
and it could readily be put in operation again under the Pendleton bill, 
should it become a law. 

The economy of the proposed system should be clearly brought out. 
Every one knows that under the present system there is a constant 
pressure upon the departments to make appointments, and as a conse- 
quence there is a like pressure by the heatls of departments upon their 
subordinates, to devise pretexts for taking on new clerks. That state 
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of things was entirely changed under the civil-service rules. Under 
those rules there could be no pressure in favor of any particular person, 
and the heads of bureaus and departments did not ask to have the 
machinery of examinations set in motion unless there was an absolute 
necessity for the employment of additional clerks. A considerable 
amount of money was saved to the Treasury during the experiment by 
the lapsing of the salaries of places which otherwise would inevitably 
have been filled. 

The extravagance of the present system was well shown in the ex- 
amination of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, by a committee 
of which I was chairman. Of a force of 958 persons 53t), with annual 
salaries amounting to $390,000, were found to be superfluous and were 
discharged. The committee reported that for years the force in some 
branches had been twice and even three times as great as the work re- 
quired. In one division a sort of platform had been built underneath 
the iron roof, about seven feet above the floor, to accommodate the sur- 
plus counters. It api>eared that the room was of ample size without this 
contri\'ance for all the persons really needed. In another division were 
found twenty messengers doing work which it was found could be done 
'by one. The committee reported that the system of patronage was 
chiefly responsible for the extravagance . and irregularities which had 
marked the administration of the bureau, and declared that it had cost 
the people millions of dollars in that branch of the service alone. Under 
this system the office had been made to subserve the purpose of an 
almshouse or asylum. 

In consequence of this report the annual appropriation for the print- 
ing bureau was reduced from $800,000 to $200,000, and out of the first 
year's savings was built the fine building now occupied by that bureau. 

In the examinations under the civil-service rules concrete questions 
having a relation to the duties u])on which the clerk was to be employed 
were used as far as possible, and in the examinations for promotion a 
large part of the questions had special reference to the duties to be 
performed. 

In two instances vacancies occurred in the office of principal book- 
keeper in the Treasurer's office, for which special examinations were 
held, having reference to the duties required, and with highly satisfac- 
tory results, and many similar examinations were held. 

The following is a set of the questions used in one of these examina- 
tions, omitting the seven formal introductory questions : 

Examination to fill a vacancy in the position of principal book-keeper, Oface of the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

ARITHMETICAL. 

8. The true value of the £ sterling is $i 8fi65 in American gold coin, hut it is com- 
puted in drawing exchange at |4.44|, the difference between the nominal and thereat 
value being charged as premium. What is the real premium on exchange ou London 
when the nominal premium is 10^ per cent., and what amount in United States cur- 
rency is required to purchase a bill of exchange on that city for £400 at that rate 
when the premium on gold is 154 ? . , ^, tt -4. j o* i- * • o t * 

9 The standard gold and silver coins of the United States contain 9 parts ot pure 
metal and 1 part of alloy (the latter being considered worthless for the purposes of 
this calculation). The weight of the Uuit»d States eagle is .5375 ounces Troy. The 
value of a given weight of pure gold is 15.6 times that of an equal weight of pure 
silver What is the value in United States gold coin of a Troy ounce of pure silver ? 
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TREASURY SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTS. 

10. What are the functions of the Secretary, the Treasurer, the EegLster, the Audi- 
tors (collectively), and the Comptrollers (coUeotively), in the settlement of accounts? 

11. Give the titles of the several Auditors, and state what classes of accounts are 
settled by each of them. 

12. How many Comptrollers are there, and what are the functions of each? 

13. What is the Treasurer's general aooouot ? 

14. How often, and by whom, is it settled ? 

15. To what credits is the Treasurer entitled in its settlement, and by what Vouchers 
must they bo supported? 

16. With what is he charged, and on what are the charges based? 

17. What is meant by the term " covering money into the Treasury ?" 

18. Explain the difference between an original receipt and a repayment. 

19. On what anthority are counter-entries made in the Treasurer's general account? 

20. Can receipts which have been " covered in" be counter-entered? 

21. Explain the difference between ''receipts" and "transfers." 

22. Is money^received on account of new fractional currency a " receipt" or a " trans- 
fer?" Why? 

23. What is the purpose of the Treasurer's transfer account ? 

24. By whom is it settled ? 

25. Are the balances of the transfer account included in the balances of the general 
account? Why? 

26. How does the Treasurer obtain credit for the payments made by transfer checks ?• 

27. If the Treasurer issues a transfer check in redemption of $100,000 in legal-tender 
notes,, on what evidence does he cbtaiu credit for the payment ? 

28. A national bank depositary deposits $50,000 to the credit of the Treasurer's cur- 
rency transfer account with the assistant treasurer of the United States in New York, 
apd reoeiv(;s from the Treasurer a transfer order for a like amount on the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in Saint Louis, Mo. What entries should be made in 
the Treasurer's general and transfer accounts at Washington? 

29. By whom is the Treasurer's account of receipts and expenditures for the service 
of the Post-Office Department settled ? 

30. How is nioney advanced to disbursing officers? 

31. Are funds to the credit of disbursing ofScers included in the Treasurer's balance? 

32. What is the outstanding liabilities account? 

33. To whose credit are deposits on that account placed on the Register's books ? 

34. When bonds of one loan are converted into those of another, what entries are 
made in the Treasurer's general account ? 

ACCOUNTS. 

35. On April 30, 1873, there was due the " general Treasury of the United States " 
$108,149,042.52. The Treasurer United States, Washington, owed $21,366,191.02 ; the 
assistant treasurer United States, New York, owed .$45,194,463.65; the assistant treas- 
urer, Boston, owed $6,500,823.77 ; the assistant treasurer, Philadelphia, owed $9,159,- 
645.59; the assistant treasurer, Saint Louis, owed $780,153.41; the assistant treas- 
urer, San Francisco, owed |3,.52l, 698.95; there was due the assistant treasurer, 
Charleston, $13,794.15; the assistant treasurer. New Orleans, owed $1,373,306.97 ; the 
assistant treasurer, Baltimore, owed $2,093,707.19; the United States depositary at 
Cincinnati owed $1,404,220.45 ; the United States depositary, Chicago., owed $389,742.12; 
there was due the depositary, Louisville, $7,890.89 ; the depositary, Buffalo, owed 
$125.692.03 ; the depositary, Pittsburgh, owed $232,008.81 ; the depositary, Mobile, 
owed $146,870.08 ; the depositary, Tucson, owed $28,157.19; there was due the deposi- 
tary, Santa F6, $38,636.86 ; United States mints owed $8,654,347.84; national banks 
owed $7,237,558.49 ; and suspense account owed $776.86. 

Required, a trial balance from the above. 

BOOK KEEPING. 

36. What are the distinctive features of book-keeping by double-entry? 

37. What books are required, and what are the functions of each? 

38. What is meant by'"journaliziug" a day-book entry? 

39. William Sample bought, September 3, 1871, of D. Morgan & Co., two cases prints: 

No. 1. 4 pieces, 120 yards, at 8 cents ; 

20 " 600 ■" at 10 cents; 
No. 2. 10 " 400 " at 15 cents; 

15 " 580 " at 20 cents; 
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for which he paid one-half in cash, one-fourth in a note of D. Morgan & Co., and the 
remainder on account. 

Required, the journal-entry on the books of William Sample. 

40. James French bought of Samuel Burch & Co., July 5, 1872, 10 barrels flour, at 
$14.50 per barrel, for whichhe paid one-tiiird in general merchandise, one-third in his 
note at 60 days, and the remainder in a debt against George Brown, which Burch & 
Co. agreed to accept without recourse. 

Required, the journal-entry on the books of James French. 

41. The collector of customs at New York deposits, July 1, 1873, with the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in that city, $10,000, coin. 

A collector of internal revenue also deposits $10,000 in currency. 
Required, the journal-entry of the above on the books of the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

42. July 2, 1873, the Treasurer of the United States draws drafts on the assistant , 
treasurer, New York, in payment of government indebtedness, amounting to $2.^0. 

It is found that of the $10,000 received from the collector of customs July 1, $1,000 
was paid in error, and is, therefore, by direction of the Secretary, to be returned. 

Required, the journal-entry of the above on the books of the Treasurer United 
States. 

43. On July 5, 1873, the assistant treasurer United States, Baltimore, receives — 
From assistant treasurer United States, New York, $50,000, coin certificates. 
From Third National Bank, Baltimore, $25,000 as a transfer of funds,. 

From sale of internal-revenue stamps, $5,000. 

From Capt. John Hunter, paymaster, U. S. A., $12,000 as a repayment of money 
heretofore advanced to said Hunter. 

From Treasurer United States, for collection and credit of his account, check of the 
Second National Bank of Baltimore, on itself, in payment of semi-annual duty, $800. 

From First National Baijk, Frederick, Md., its check on Central National Bank, 
Baltimore, $325, in payment of semi-annual duty. 

Required, the journal-entry on the books of the Treasurer United States, Washing- 
ton. 

44. On July 3, 1873, the United States depositary at Chicago transmits — 

To assistant treasurer,New York, $10,000 redeemed coin certificates, $5,000 worn and 
mutilated United States notes, and $1,000 mutilated fractional currency, which latter 
proves to be but $998. 

To the United States mint, Philadelphia, $8,000, gold coin, for recoinage, which the 
mint finds to be worth but $7,996, the government sustaining the loss. 

Required, the journal-entry on the books of the United States depositary at Chicago, 
and the corresponding entry on the books of the Treasurer United States. 

SYNTAX. 

The exercises are not all incorreot. 

45. Copy the following sentences, and correct such as contain errors in syntax : 
The legal-tender act become a law in 18(52. 

Him, who the money was intrusted to, should be held accountable. 

The wisdom of these measures has been established. 

He writes more rapidly than me, but my writing is the most legible. 

Neither national-bank notes or fractional currency are a legal tender. 

The Secretary, with the Register and the Treasurer, were present. 

The principal book-keeper learned him how to keep the account. 

Coin, and not legal-tender notes, is receivable in payment of duties on imports. 

There has been five Secretary's of the Treasury since 1861. 

The two first Presidents were Washington and Adams. 

ORTHOGRAPHY AND PlTNCTnATION. 

46. Copy the following passage clearly and legibly, correcting mistakes of spelling 
and punctuation, but not otherwise altering either the words or their order : 

the opperrations of the treasury have reeched unpresadented magnatude these are 
conducted under the direcsion of the secratary by the tresur^r, the assistent. tresnrers 
and the dessignated depositorys by whom monies which go into or out of the nashunal 
treasury are recieved and disburced the labor cair and anxiaty insidant to the borrow- 
ing recieveiug and paying of the sums nessasary to meat the det becomeing dew duer- 
ing the year or in other words the raakeing and aplying of the lones nessasary to the 
renewing of matur ing lones euibraise transackshuns oifen complex and nessasarilly 
mnltatudenous which reeched duering the year an agragate of more than a hundred 
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and eighty-one millions of dollers the reaponsabilaty and labor of the whole money 
opperratious of the goverment may be inferred from this staitment consuming a com- 
pareitivly small part. 

LETTER AND BRIEF. 

47. Answer the following letter, and fold and brief yonr reply : 

Treasury Department, August 6, 1873. 
Sir : I will thank you to furnish me with answers to the following inquiries, to be 
used in my forthcoming annual report : 

1. What are the duties of the Treasurer of the United States as defined by law ? 

2. Name the divisions of his office, and briefly describe the duties of each? 

3. What duties are paid to the Treasurer by national banks 1 

4. On what terms are new legal-tender notes and fractional currency furnished to 
private parties ? 

5. If coupoQS which matured after the cessation of interest on a "called bond" are 
lacking, what course is pursued in redeeming the bond ? 

6. In what oases are notes of which less than one-half is presented redeemed in full ? 

7. What are the requirements of law in regard to powers of attorney for the collec- 
tion of drafts issued in payment of claims upon the United States ? 

Very respectfully, 

•^ ^ WM. A. RICHARDSON, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. F. E. Spinner, 

Treasurer of the United States. 

HISTORY. 

48. Names of the Presidents of the United States in their order. 

49. Give the date of the act creating the Independent Treasury ? 

50. Why is the system established by that act sometimes called the Independent 
Treasury and sometimes the Sub-Treasury ? 

51. By what Presidents were the acts renewing the charter of the United States Bank 
vetoed ? 

GOVERNMENT. 

52. May the States lay duties on imports? 

53. How only can capitation or other direct taxes be paid ? 

54. Describe the mode of electing the President ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

55. Name the States and Territories, distinguishing the former as Eastern, Middle, 
Southern, Western, and Pacific. 

In this and all similar examinations, the chief weight was given to 
the questions pertaining to the duties of the ofiice. The questions in 
history, geography, and government are merely make- weights to test 
general intelligence, and turn the scale only when special qualifieations 
are nearly balanced. As a rule it was found that the persons who ex- 
celled in the general questions also excelled in the special questions. 
General intelligence carried off the jjrize, and I doubt whether the 
result, in most cases, would have been much different if the special 
questions had been left out entirely, and the examination had turned 
upon the general questions. 

It was found also that men who had had practical experience in cler- 
ical work succeeded best in the examinations, and that a very small 
proportion of men of other classes were successful. Of 61 persons ap- 
pointed in the Treasury Department under these rules prior to Janu- 
ary, 1873, 42 gave their occupation as "clerks;" seven had been "teach- 
ers'"; only two "students"; two were "book-keepers," and seven had been 
" engaged in mercantile pursuits." Of five lawyers who competed, no one 
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succeeded, and the same was true of three editors and two physicians. 
Of the whole number appointed, there were only two who had given 
their occupation as students, and had evidently had no practical occu- 
pation. The persons most successful in the examinations were those 
aged from 2J: to 30, a larger percentage of candidates of those ages hav- 
ing been appointed than of those either younger or older, although the 
advantage was decidedly in favor of men under 36, as compared with 
men above that age. 

Senator BtiTLER. Of the 61, were any females, and if so, how many ? 

Mr. Gkates. a number of these examinations were held for $900 
clerkships, for which women only were eligible. Of the 61, i2 were 
men and 19 women ; but nearly all the women were appointed to $900 
clerkships. 

The experience had under these rules supports what has been said in 
regard to the necessity of some central supervision of the examinations: 
Considerable diversity of practice grew up between the different boards, 
which it was found desirable to correct, and it was partly for that pur- 
pose that the office of chief examiner was created to supervise the 
methods of examination in different departments. 

Senator Bxjtler. Were there any rules adopted to regulate the ap- 
plications for these positions ? And, if so, state them briefly. 

Mr. Graves. The departmental rules of which I speak required 
every application to be made in the handwriting of the applicant ; to give 
his full name, place, and date of birth, legal residence, education, occupa- 
tion; whether he had ever been employed in the civil service, or had 
served in the Army or E^avy. The applicant was required to certify to 
having composed and written the application without assistance ; to 
the truth of the statement which it contained ; to being a citizen of the 
United States, and faithful to the Union and Constitution. The appli- 
cation was required to be accompanied by a certificate signed by two 
trustworthy and responsible persons that the applicant was personally 
well known to them to be of good moral character and of temperate 
and industrious habits, and to be faithful to the Union and Constitution 
of the United States. It was also required to be accompanied by the 
certificate of a i^racticing physician as to the applicant's general health 
and physical capacity to perform clerical labor. 

Senator Butler. Were those the only qualifications required of an 
applicant 1 

Mr. Graves. Those were the only points required in the appli- 
cation. 

Senator Busler. Anybody from any part of the countuiv" who con- 
formed to those riiles could apply 1 

Mr. GRAVES; Anybody could apply and his application would be 
considered. In fact, all "who did apply for appointment in the Treasury, 
and whose applications were complete and showed any degree of qiiali- 
fication for clerical service, were summoned for examination. In some 
few cases, applications were thrown out because they showed that the 
applicants were manifestly not qualified to perform clerical duties, and 
it would have been a waste of time to sunamon them for examination. 

Senator Butler. What notice did you give of the purpose to have 
an examination ? 

Mr. Graves. Under the original rules before the holding of district 
examiiiations, every applicant was notified by printed notice to appear 
for examination. 

Senator Butler. At a stated time 1 

Mr. Graves. At a stated time; but applicants were not invited^by 
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any general notice. Under the rules providing for district examina- 
tions, publication of the fact that an examination was to be held was 
made by advertisement in a number of papers in the district in which 
the examination was to be held. The examination in New York, for 
instance, was advertised in a number of the principal New York papers, 
as well as in other papers scattered throughout the civil-service dis- 
trict ; and so with the examinations in the various other civil-service 
districts. 

The Chairman. About how many persons would this system apply 
to in the Treasury Department 1 

Mr. Graves. Sixteen hundred and eighty-one, including female 
clerks at $900 a year, and excluding ofdcers appointed by the Presi- 
dent, messengers, laborers and mere employes and operators. 

I think it is of the highest importance, that these examinations 
should apply to the $900 grade of female clerks. My observation 
teaches me that there is more pressure and Importunity for these places, 
and that more time is consumed by heads of departments, and those 
having the appointing power in listening to api)lications for that grade 
than for all the other places in the departments combined ; and that 
when it is discretionary with a departmen t to appoint a man or a woman, 
the choice is usually exercised in favor of the woman. 1 know a recent 
case in the Treasury Department where a vacantly occurred, which the 
head of the bureau deemed it important to fill with a man. It was a 
position where a man's services were almost indispensable; but the 
imx)ort unity was so great that he was compelled to accept a woman^ 
although her services were not required. In consequence of this impor- 
tunity for places for women, a practice has grown up in the Treasury 
Department of allowing the salaries of the higher grades of clerk- 
ships to lapse when vacancies occur, and of dividing up the amount 
among clerks, usually women, at lower salaries. In the place of a male 
clerk at $1,800 a year, for instance, three women may be employed at 
$600. Often the services of a man are required in its .higher grade, while 
the women are not needed at all ; but as the man cannot be employed with- 
out discharging the women, he cannot be had. The persons employed in 
this way are said to be "on the lapse." Out of this grew the practice 
known in departmental Ian guage as ' ' anticipating the lapse." In the en- 
deavor to satisfy the pressure for i)lace more people are appointed on 
this roll than the salaries then lapsing will warrant, in the hope that 
enough more will lapse before the end of the fiscal year, to proviile funds 
for their payment. But the funds almost always run short before the 
end of the ;f ear, and then either the "lapse" appointees mtist be dropped 
or clerks discharged from the regular roll to make place tor them. In 
some instances, in former administrations, the employes on the regular 
roll were compelled, under terror of dismissal, to ask for leaves of ab- 
sence, without pay,forasufiicient time to make up the deficiency caused 
by the appointment of unnecessary employes "on the lapse" . Another 
bad feature is that these "lapse" employds being appointed without re- 
gard to the necessities of the work, for short peinods and usually without 
regard to their qualifications, are of little service, while their employ- 
ment prevents the filling of vacancies on the regular roll and demora- 
lizes the service. 

The present Secretary has, I learn, determined to break up this prac- 
tice. It ought to be abolished, and when vacancies Occur they should 
be filled by regular a])i>ointments, if required, or if not reqiiired the 
amount of the salaries should be returned to the Treasury and saved. 

In one case 35 persons were put on the "lapse fund" of the Treas- 
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urer's ofi&ce for 8 days at the end of a fiscal year, to sop up some money 
which was in danger of being saved and returned to the Treasury. 
(Finance Eeport, 1878, p. 442.) 

Senator Butler. When were women first admitted into the Treasury 
service ? 

Mr. Graves. I think as early as 1861. 

Senator Butler. Had they never been employed previous to that 
time ? 

Mr. Graves. They never had been employed previous to the war. 
Whether the first employment was in 1860 or 1861 1 cannot say, but it 
was not earlier than that. 

Senator Dawes. I should like to ask you about the pressure for places, 
of politicians and the needy, those seeking place because they seek it 
for their support ; which is the greatest at this present time 1 

Answer. Most applications from women are urged on both grounds. 
They are urged by politicians on the ground of the necessity of the ap- 
plicant. It is the usual plea, in favor of the employment of women, 
that they are needy. I might say, as a conclusion from my experience 
of many years in the Treasury department, that I have very rarely 
known a person to be selected under the system of patronage because 
he was the fittest person for the place. It is a consideration which is 
almost entirely disregarded in the selection of clerks. The only ques- 
tion is. What is the pressure behind him"? And the chief of a bureau 
or division who desires to- secure the services of competent clerks is al- 
most unable to do so. It may chance that the person who is most 
•pressed is competent ; but if he is not competent, he is just as likely to 
secure the appointment. It is a common complaint, by heads of bu- 
reaus, that they are iiinable, under the present system, to secure compe- 
tent clerks. I know an instance where a head of a bureau tried for 
years without success to fill three or four vacancies in his office with 
men of special qualifications. 

Senator Butler. The result, then, in your judgment, is that the pub- 
lic service has really suffered ? 

Mr. Graves. It has undoubtedly suffered. 

Senator Butler. Will it continue to suffer as long as the present sys- 
tem continues? 

Mr. Graves. It will, undoubtedly. We not only do not get compe- 
tent clerks, but a great many more clerks are forced ujjon the service 
than are really needed. I have no doubt that under a rigid application 
of this proposed system, the work of the Treasury Department could 
be performed with two-thirds the number of clerks now employed, 
and that is a moderate estimate of the saving. Of course it would have 
to be accompanied by some general system of reorganization of the 
methods of doing business. The present system defeats any such sys- 
tem of reorganization, because any proposal to improve the methods of 
doing business, which involves a reduction of force, is necessarily re- 
jected. Besides, the distribution of the patronage so absorbs the time 
of the head of the department, at least in the Treasury, that he has lit- 
tle time to give to the improvement of the methods of doing business. 
1 have rarely known a Secretary, or even an assistant secretary appointed 
from political life, to make a serious study of the methods of the depart- 
ment or to originate any improvements in them. In fact, I doubt whether 
' any Secretary within my time has ever passed through all the various 
branches of the deparlnient. The importunities of applicants, and 
the distribution of the patronage, leave them little time or energy for 
other than the barest routine. 
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The Chairman. You might add there, if it agrees with your opinions, 
that an increased probability of permanent service would content peoT 
pie with lower salaries. The salaries could be graded, perhaps, in such 
a way as to make salaries less. 

Mr. Graves. I think that is probably true. A man would rather 
have a permanent place at $1,200 a year, for instance, than to have a 
place under the present tenure at a higher salary. jSTo inspiration to 
economy comes to any subordinate under the present system, from 
those having the appointing power. The system seizes upon the head 
of the department the moment he takes his seat, and the first question 
presented to him is, how to satisfy the demands upon him for places. 
Before he can begin to master the duties of the place, he is beset by a 
mob of ai^plicants, and politicians, who consume his time, exhaust his 
patience, and distort his views of the public service, until the question 
of appointments takes precedence of all others in his mind. To satisfy 
the insatiable clamor for office, not to advance the public business, too 
oiten comes to be regarded as the chief duty of his office. I have in my 
own divison had to contend with that difficulty more than with any 
other. The expenses of the branch of which T have charge are, de- 
frayed by the national banks, and at the expiration of each fiscal year, 
the Treasurer is required to make an assessment on the banks for the 
expenses of the work. It is his aim to conduct the work as economi- 
cally as possible, and when the business falls off we endavor to reduce 
our force, and to permit jilaces in which vacancies occur, to remain va- 
cant, but there is a continual pressure upon the Treasurer, who is my 
Immediate sujierior, to fill those places on one pretext and another. 

In former administrations I have frequently had clerks appointed on 
my roll whose services were not required, and against whose appoint- 
ment I protested. In some cases I refused to set them to work, and 
after awhile they were transferred to other rolls. 

Ordinarily it is impossible for the head of a bureau to save any of the 
appropriation for salaries in his office. If vacancies occur, and he re- 
jjorts that he does not need to have them filled, clerks are appointed all 
the same and assigned to duty in some other office. There is always 
some officer willing to declare that he needs more clerks, and the ap- 
pointment office is always anxious to supply the demand if there are 
any funds to pay them with. The Treasurer reported in 1878 that during 
that year $18,.591.90 was paid from his appropriation to clerks employed 
in other offices. There is a good deal of talk about conducting the busi- 
ness of the department on business principles , without any application 
of civil service rules ; but the head of a business house who should force 
clerks on his subordinates in this way would very soon find himself on 
the list of bankrupts. As I understand it competitive examinations 
are not urged as a panacea or as an infallible method of selecting public 
servants, but as the only practicable alternative yet proposed of the 
present wasteful and demoralizing system, and as a better test of fit- 
ness than personal favor or political influence. 

I might mention an instance showing the influence of this system upon 
competent clerks. I have in my division eight women who are denom- 
inated " counters in." They are probably the best experts in the country 
in counting bank-notes. They have been for a long time employed in 
the service, and are thoroughly familiar with that work. Most of them 
have been in the division for seven years, and they are almost infallible ' 
in counting money and detecting counterfeits. On one occasion, soon 
after a change in the head of the department, the appointment clerk 
presented to me a list of five persons whom he considered had no claims 
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to Femain in the service because their influence had grown stale, or they 
were Irom some locality which had more than its share of appointments, 
and of whom he desired to get rid for the purpose of appointing others. 
Of the five persons whose names he presented four belonged to the eight 
expert counters of whom I have spoken, who had been retained simply 
on account of their exceptional expertness. 

The Chaikman. Did you discharge them ? 

Mr. Graves. They were not discharged, because a stand was made 
against it, bat if a stand had not been made they would inevitably have 
been sacrificed. Good clerks are frequently discharged on no better 
grounds. I only give that as one of the innumerable instances where 
economy and efficiency are defeated by this system of appointment. 
Continual raids are made on good clerks in order to provide p'aces for 
others. Every pretext is resorted to to make vacancies. We always, 
expect some new device of this kind on a change of administration. 
Sometimes the attack is made on jjolitical grounds 5 sometimes on ac- 
count of residence in the District of Columbia, or in a State having 
more than its quota ; sonietimes on account of a clerk's having relatives 
in the service; sometimes because a clerk has saved money, and " can 
do withotit a place." The pretext vaiies ; the object is always the same. 
I have known a woman to be discharged because she had saved a few 
hundred dollars from her salary and bought a house, which, I believe, 
she had only partly paid for. The charge against another was that 
she owned a piano. Clerks suspected of being Democrats are ruth- 
lessly slaughterpd. One of my bist hook-k' epers was discharged on 
that ground, although he was appointed under the civil-service rules, 
and never spoke about politics. A number of clerks were discharged — 
some from my own division — to reduce the appointments from a State, 
so as to bring them below its quota, and enable the member having the 
the patronage of the State — there was only one Eepublican in the del- 
egation — to obtain some appointments. 1 find that in the Treasurer's 
office alone there have been C40 removals, resignations, &c., and 380 
appointments during the last six years. The entire force of the office- 
is now but 286. A part of the removals was on account of a permanent 
reduction of force, but the greater part were wanton removals to make, 
places for new people. In one single year 146 people were removed 
and 141 appointed. The office was kept in a continual state of terror 
and anxiety, from which the public business suffered, to say nothing of 
the misery and injustice inflicted ou individuals. 

Senator Butler. Do you think that is substantially true as to the 
other departments of the government here ? 

Mr. Graves. I have no doubt, from general information, that the 
same system prevails, with like results, in all departments of the gov- 
ernment. 

I should like to mention a fact which shows the necessity of some 
central supervision of these examinations and of responsibility to some 
central authority. I found, the other day, to my surprise, that in 1879 
President Hayes promulgated the civil-service rules which are now in 
operation in the New York custom-house and post-office, to all the prin- 
cipal custom-houses and post-offices in the United States, with the re- 
quest that the postmasters and collectors would enforce them, so far 
as practicable, in the administration of their offices ; but there was no 
machinery provided for carrying out the rules^ no central authority to 
whom these officers were responsible for their execution, and the result, 
has been that nothing has been done, or, if anything has been done, it 

9 c s • 
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has beeu done in a scatteriug waywithout producing any substantial 
result. So far as the instructions of the President go, those rules are 
to-day in force in all the principal post-ofQces and custom-houses in the 
couQtry, unrevoked, but I doubt whether there is any city outside of 
'Sew York and possibly Boston where they are carried out with any 
degree of fidelity. 

Another fact has some bearing on the necessity and benefits of cen- 
tral supervision. The improvement in the British civil service began 
with the operation of the order in council of 1855. This order did not 
provide for competitive examination, but simply for pass examinations 
to be carried out by the civil-service commission which it created. 
That was the beginning of the great improvement which has taken place 
in the British civil service. Every nominee for ajjpointment was sub- 
jected to a rigid pass examination by the central commission, which 
was independent of the influence of any department. In the course of 
a few years, the system of limited competition sprang up. Instead of 
only one nominee being examined for a place, three or four persons 
would be notified to appear for competitive examination, and the best 
one would be appointed ; and so by gradiial growth the system extended 
until in 1870, the system of open competitive examinations was intro- 
duced into almost the entire civil service of Great Britain. 

It may be a point worth considering in regard to the British experi- 
ence, that the English civil-service regulations, while they have been 
recognized and approved by the legislature, are not embodied in any 
statute. Thej'' are simplj' an act of the executive embodied in orders in 
council. 

Senator Pendleton. They have been approved, however, I think, 
repeatedly by very large, if not unanimous, votes in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Geates. They have been repeatedly approved by resolutions 
passed by a large majority of the House of Oommous. The point which 
I wished to make was that the improvement of the civil service in Great 
Britain dates from the establishment of the civil-service commission. 

Senator Pendleton. That was in 1855 bv order of Lord Palmerston, 
I think. 

Mr. Graves. Yes. The complaint before th?it was that although 
pass examinations existed in some departments they had become formal 
and perfunctory. It was simply a question in the mind of the examiner 
of gratifying or blighting the hopes of a single individual, and 
he was under very strong temptation to decide in the candidate's 
favor; ofScial and political influences were used, and even in iheir 
absence sympathy for the applicant would incline the balance in his 
favor. This is emphatically true of the pasa examinations in the 
departments at Washington. The act of 1853, still in force, re- 
quires every person appointed to any of the four grades of clerk, 
ships to be examined and found qualified by a board of three exami- 
ners ; but these examinations, where they have not fallen into com^ 
plete disuse, have become entirely insufficient. There is no rigid stand- 
ard, and it is discretionary \\'ith the examiner to say Avhether a candidate 
has passed or not. I have been told that the standard in one depart- 
ment, at least, is very elastic, according to the amount of pressure ill 
favor of the nominee. When it is not desired to appoint him the standi 
ard is very high ; when there are strong influences in his favor the 
standard is lowered. 

When I was admitted to the Treasury Department, in 1863, my ex- 
amination simply consisted in the head of the bureau coming to my 
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desk and looking over my shonlder at my writing. He said he thought 
1 would do, and thereupon signed the certificate of examination, which 
was also signed by the two otlier members of the board ; and this was 
under a law which required that the applicant should be examined and 
found qualified. 

Senator Williams. What would be the difficulty in letting appli- 
eants come up from the various States with pass examinations and 
then let the authorities who make the appointment sjibject them to 
competitive examination 1 

■ Mr. Graves. There would be no objection whatever ; on the con- 
trary, I think that would be a good system. 

Senator Williams. Some of your departments are required to distrib- 
ute the clerkships according to the population among the States ; but 
it has struck me that if the States were heard by their authorities hav- 
ing pass examinations, and then let the examining boards from these 
pass examinations make competitive examinations, and in that way dis- 
tribute the appointments, I think it would relieve members of Congress 
and the government all through of a great deal of trouble. If you have 
any views on that subject, 1 should like to hear them. 

Mr. Graves. Under the British civil-service regulations, in order to 
diminish the number of persons examined, and to save the necessity of 
examining persons who are not qualified, they have a preliminary pass 
examination of a very simple nature, which winnows out those who are 
manifestly not qualified, and the competitive examination is limited to 
those who pass this preliminary examination. I think a similar system 
would be not only practicable but desirable in this, country. 

Senator Butler. You have had a large experience in thepublic serv- 
ice evidently. You say you came into the Treasury Department in 
1863. Is it your opinion that as the poi)ulation and business of this 
government increase the evils of the present system will increase ? 
: Mr. Graves. Undoubtedly. I think I can see a constant increase in 
them in my own official experience. Whether it is dxie to the system of 
appointment, or to the oi)portunities for employment elsewhere, the 
class of persons obtaining appointment in the public service is deterio- 
rating. I have heard a head of bureau deplore the impossibility of get- 
ting men of good qualifications in the lower grades from whom to fill 
vacancies as they occur in the higher grades. It is very important to 
consider that an appointment to the lowest grade is, contingently, an 
appointment to any grade above it, and that men are needed in the 
lower grades who are not only qualified to perform the duties of $1,200 
clerkships, but who have sufficient capacity to rise to and fill the higher 
positions in the department. 

Senator Butler. Then, in your opinion, the confusion and expense of 
conducting the public service will increase in proportion as the popu- 
lation of the country and the business of the government increase, un- 
less something is done to change the system of providing for the civil 
service ? 

Mr. Graves. It is my opinion, based upon experience and observa- 
tion ; and 1 might say now, although it is not quite in the line of the 
inquiry, that the Treasury Department to-day is almost demoralized by 
the fear of arbitrary changes in the clerical force. I do not know that 
the fear has any foundation ; indeed I am sure it has not ; but the mere 
fact that there" has been a change in the head of the department has 
unsettled and demoralized the force to a surprising degree. The same 
thing occurs every time there is a change of administration or of 
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Secretaries, and to a less extent whenever a new Lead of a bureau is 
appointed. 

Tlie Chairman. Scared then? 

Mr. Geaves. They are scared. It is a. continual system of terrorism 
and demoralization. 

The Ghaieman. The common question among employes is, ''Who is 
your iiiiiuence?" 

Mr. Geaves. That is a standard phrase in the department, "Who 
is your iniiuence?" Where persons have very strong influence they 
are apt, if any difficulty occurs in the department, to threaten to go 
and get their "influence" and have the matter set right. Mauliness 
and independence are destroyed by such a system. 

I would dissent from an opinion which has been expressed here that 
the responsibility imposed upon the beads of small offices is a sufincierit 
incentive for them to require good clerks. I think that in the case of 
small oflices, as with large offices, political considerations control the 
subordinate appointments. 1 know of two small offices intrusted with 
the custody of money which were unable for a time to transact their 
business with the department because of changes made in the clerical 
force by newly-appointed officers. Agents of the department had to 
be sent out to teach them how to do their business. iSTo game is too> 
small for jjoliticians to fly at, and I have sometimes thought that it 
required about as much influence to get a scrubber's place as to be 
appointed in the Cabinet. I have known a poor woman who had a job 
of washing towels, at ten dollars or so a month, required to share the 
job with another on the demand of one of the highest officers of the 
government. 

Senator Btjtlee. I should like to ask you one other question as bear- 
ing very materially on this matter of civil-service reform, because I 
have heard the arguments against it, and one of the chief arguments 
urged is that if we adopt this civil-service system it will organize a 
favored class in this goyernment and lead to insolence in office ; that 
a man or woman who gets his or her place permanently will either get 
negligent or impolite, or evidence in sohie other way the " little brief 
authority." That is the argument against it. As you have had expe- 
rience, 1 should be glad if you would state what your experience ou 
that subject is. 

Mr. Geaves. My observation has been that those qualities are most 
manifest in those who rely upon their influence and not upon their 
merit. I have never heard or observed that the clerks appointed under 
the civil-service rules were deflcient in politeness or industry. So far 
as I can remember, the clerks who entered the service in this way as 
a rule were above the average in these respects. So far as the crea- 
tion of a permanent class of office-holders is concerned, the whole sub- 
ject of appointment would always be under the control of the law. 1 do 
not believe that the results predicted would follow; but even if they 
did, they could be remedied at any time by legislation. In any event, 
the danger is a very remote and uncertain one to set up against the 
.positive evils of the existing system. The official class would always 
-be under the control of the law-making power, and if the proposed systeiii 
produced an arrogant and insolent class, Congress would be very 
prompt to abolish it. 

Senator Pendleton. Would it not follow ihat if tlie tenure of office 
was to be very short there would be all the greater necessity for this 
system of getting thoroughly competent men to come in? If they 
were to stay there but six months or a year, it would be necessary to 
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have them good when they went in in order to make them of any nse 
at all, whereas if they go in upon a longer term they imjjrove all the 
time constantly ? 

Mr. Graves. That would be most undoubtedly true. As a practical 
man, I am almost unable to conceive how a department like the Treas- 
ury, or even a single branch of it like mine, could be managed by people 
holding office only by a short tenure. The universal experience is that 
men improve in proportion to their length of service, especially in places 
where expert quahflcations are required. 

Senator Pendleton. For instance, the class you have spoken of as 
expert counters would need thorough examination before they were 
put in if a short term was to be required ? 

Mr. Geaves. In order to have any efficiency at all, we should have 
to have persons who were expert in that work at the time of their ap- 
pointment. 

Senator Pendleton. Bank clerks, or persons who had experience 1 

Mr. Gkaves. a class of persons whom it would be almost impos- 
sible to get for such a short time. My experience has been that the 
-very best class of appointees for these places are young, bright people, 
without any -special expert qualifications. With bright, .young men and 
Tvomen of good general intelligence, better results can be got under a 
course of training and experience than from people who are supposed 
to have the qualifications in the first instance. 

The Chaikman. You have to unlearn them to some extent ? 

Mr. Graves. We have to unlearn them. The methods of doing 
public business are peculiar. They differ from those of private 
business. They require greater accuracy and care, and better records 
of them must be preserved. The best people for that purpose are people 
of good general intelligence, who have nothing to unlearn; who come in 
with minds open to receive instruction — at least so far as the minor rou- 
tine places are concerned. Of course if we could draw upon the best class 
of men in private employment the result might be different, but taking 
applicants as they come, I prefer young, intelligent people. If, how- 
ever, a short tenure of office should be fixed, either expert.s must be got 
in the first instance, which would be practically impossible, or employes 
must be discharged just as they have become proficient in their duties, 
and replaced with raw hands. In short, the merit ^yst^m, and the ro- 
tation system cannot be harmonized. The merit system is based on 
the idea of securing the best service for the government, which can 
only be done by retaining competent employes as long as they remain 
coinpetent, while the rotation system is based on the system of dis- 
tributing the offices as widely as possible. It is not worth while to 
seek merit if it is not to be kept. 

I ask permission to read an extract from my report as chief examiner, 
January 27, 1874, summing up the results of the competitive system to 
that time : 

The testimony of those familiar -wiih the results of the competitive system is almost 
unanimous as to its success in respect to admission to the service. It is concedtd that 
the persons who have been admitted to the service under the civil-service rules are 
superior in averafje intelligence, capacity, adaptability, and general usefulness to those 
appointed under i he old system, and that the character of the service is gradually im- 
proving. It has been proved beyond question that capacity for the minor positions 
in the public service can be fairly and accurately tested by competitive examinations. 
The diminution of the importunity for offtce has given great relief to all officers. pos- 
sessing the power of' appointment or nomination to places to which the rules have 
been applied. 

The departments are being gradually supplied with men of trained and active 
minds, who are working their way upward toward the higher places, and are spread- 
ing about them au influence favorable to the reform. 
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Saxxjkday, February 18, 1882. 
Statement of A. W. Beard. 

The acting chairman (Senator Eollins). Mr. Beard, we should be 
glad to hear from you as to your views about the civil service. 

Mr. Beard. I will answer any questions. I do not know that I have 
any special theories. 

Senator Pendleton. Be kind enough to state, Mr. Beard, the posi- 
tion that you at present hold, how long you have been iu it, and the 
number of employes under your control. > 

Mr. Beaed. I am collector of the port of Boston and Charlestown, 
and have been since April 1, 1878. Conuecited with the Boston custom- 
house are about four hundred employes who hold commissions in the 
service, aside from laborers. There are about three hundred and thirty 
commissioned officers :n the collector's department ; in the naval office 
there are 19 ; in the surveyor's office, 9 ; in the appraiser's office, 46. 
The service in the collector's department is divided into clerical service 
and outside service. There are about one hundred and thirty in my 
department whose duty is purely clerical ; and then there is the force 
that comes under the surveyor, who is subordinate to the collector, day 
inspectors, weighers, and assistant weighers, and also the night inspect- 
ors, whose duty is patrol duty, to watch at night to prevent smuggling; 
and the duties of what we call the outside force in the surveyor's de- 
partment are different from those of the clerical force, requiring differ- 
ent qualifications. 

Senator Davtes. Perhaps it would be interesting for the committee 
to hear the method j'ou have pursuBd in the appointment and retention 
of persons in the service of the custom-house at Boston. > 

Mr. Beaed. When I took the office, I made two rules for myselfj 
with regard to the emj)loyes that were then in office. The first rule 
was as to their competency, whether they w«re competent to fill the 
positions they held; second, as to their characiter in the neighborhoods 
where they lived ; and I made it a practice not to remove if they had 
those two qualifications, competency and good character. 

If the committee care to know, I can give the removals that have 
taken place in the past four years, and the appointments that have 
been made. 

In three years and ten months, the number of removals in the force 
in my -department has been 42. There were besides this number 
of removals some going out of the service, arising from the abolition 
of offices in 1878 and 1879, who have not been restored to the serv- 
ice; the offices abolished in 1878 and 1879, when the business was 
smaller than it is now, were 23. Of those 23, 9 have been reappointed, 
which would leave 14 who have gone out of the service, which would in- 
crease the entire number of removals to 56 in nearly four years. The 
removals have been invariably for cause. 1 mean by "cause" ineffi- 
ciency, or some bad habit, something derogatory to character, with per- 
haps three or four instances where there has been nothing against the 
performance of the duties of the offices, but it was a matter of circum- 
stances connected with their original appointment and to make place 
for some deserving soldier. ISTot more than four of those cases have 
occurred. 

Senator Pendleton. You said that there were 14, who had been 
removed by reason of the abolition of their offices or a reduction 
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of the general force. When you speak of removals for cause, ineffi- 
ciency, &c., you apply it to the 42 you first spoke of I suppose? 

Mr. Beabd. The 42. These ofiBces were abolished in 1878 and 1879, 
and restored in 1880 and 1881. 

Senator Eollins. Nine of them were restored. 

Mr. Beaed. Thirty new offices were created in 1880 and 1881 , and 
out of the 23 whose offices were abolished 9 were reappointed at the 
first opportunity I had. I did not wait for the offices to be restored, 
but they were given the first vacancies. Several of the officers whose 
offices were abolished have died since, so that it is hardly fair to myself 
to count the whole 14 as removals. 

Senator Pendleton. I should not think it was, because where the 
office was abolished you could hardlj- call that a removal. 

Mr. Beaed. The offices were not abolished for the purpose of re- 
moving them. When I had 80 inspectors, and the offices of 5 were 
abolished, I did not take the five best ones ; I tried to take those who 
could best be spared. 

The appointments during the three years and ten months have been 
118 in the collector's department. Of these appointments 9 were 
from the labor roll, that 1 found on the labor roll when I took the office, 
What is called the labor roll is the roll at the appraiser's stores of men 
who serve for $2 a daj'', week days — laboring men, like jiorters in stores, 
receiving and deliveriug goods, and doing the heavy work that is done 
in any warehouse. There were reappointed, as I have just men- 
tioned, from the offices abolished, 9; from resignations, 1 reappointed; 
transferred from appraiser's department, 1. The appraiser's depart- 
ment is co-ordinate with mine, independent of me, so far as appoint- 
ments are concerned, leaving the new appointments that I have made, 
98; and of these 98 there were formerly in the- service, prior to my 
taking the office, 25, which makes absolutely new to the service 73 
whom I have appointed. 

You may like to know the classification of these appointees. One 
deputy collector, at $3,000 per annum, was among the new appoint- 
ments. My_ office has four deputy collectors ; I retained three. The 
practice, the decision I believe of the Attorney-General is that the 
deputies' commissions expire with their chief's. Every new collector 
has to make a new force of deputies. There were four deputies in my 
office. I reappointed three, and appointed a new one. 

One clerk, at $2,500 per annum ; that is the clerk who has charge of 
the correspondence and comes in close confidential relations with my- 
self, as private secretary. 

One clerk, at $1,600 ; he was formerly in the service as an auditor at 
$3,000 a year, and was removed because of his opposition to a promi- 
nent gentleman in Massachusetts, whom I presume you know. General 
Butler; removed before I came in from a $3,000 office, and I appointed 
him to a $1,600 office. 

Two clerks, at $1,200 ; one of whom was formerly in the service, 
leaving one new appointment to this grade. 
. Six new clerks, at $1,000. 

Six new clerks, at $800. 

Two appointments of janitors, at $1,000 per annum. 

Three api)oiutmeuts of messengers, at $840 per annum. 

Sixteen appointments of messengers, at $720 per annum. 

Tliree appointments of storekeepers, at $1,460; two of these were 
formerly in the service. 

Nine appointments of storekeepers, at $800 per annum. 
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Eighteen appointments of inspectors, at $1,277.50 per Annum; five 
of these were formerly in the service. 

One assistant weigher, at the same salary. 

Eleven assistant weighers, at $1,095 per annum. 

Twenty-six night inspectors, at $912.50 per annum. 

Eight watchmen, at $730 per annum. 

Three revenue boatmen, at $821.25 per annum. 

The number of promotions that have been made during this time 
is 158 ; the number of appointments ranking above $1,200 per annum 
is 26. 

Senator Butlee. You mean by promotions, the cases of persons 
already in the employment of the custom-house, appointed to places 
with higher salaries ? 

Mr. Beaed. Already employed. 

Senator Dawes. And then these new appointments you have made 
were made to fill the places of those promoted? 

Mr. Beaed. Mostly to fill the places of those p"omoted.. For in- 
stance, a $1,000 clerkship, a new ofiQce is created. I take a $1,400 
clerk and promote him to that place ; then a $1,200 clerk to the 
$1,400 place; a $1,000 clerk to the $1,200 place; and I make anew 
appointment of a $1,000 clerk, unless there is some messenger who is 
qualified for a clerkship. I have made it a point in nominating new 
messengers, unless it was some crippled soldier, if the appointee was 
a young man, to see that he should have clerical qualifications, because 
there is a chance for him to grow. 

With regard to promotions in the clerical service, this system has 
been followed : The clerks are divided into divisions under the depu- 
ties ; three divisions are under deputies. Then there is a division of 
clerks under the auditor, and the cashier has several clerks. The way 
that I would get at the promotion of the clerks would be by getting 
the opinion of the head of the division as to the clerk most deserving 
of promotion for his industry and his qualifications in each division ; 
then get the deputies together and the auditor and compare the quali- 
fications of the different men that were first in each division. If 1 had 
only one promotion, I must make a selection from the best of the sev- 
eral divisions. That has been, the system followed. At the same time 
it did not take me but a little while to have a personal knowledge of 
every clerk and know something about his qualifications myself. 

As to the ovitside force, which comes directly under the surveyor, I 
have a report at intervals, which is partlj' confidential in its nature, 
from the surveyor's department of the qualifications of the different 
employes in the service, the day inspectors, the night inspectors, and 
the assistant weighers, in which they are graded from one to five. 
That record is always before me if there is anything to be done in that 
department in the way of promotion. 

You can see that promotion in the force under my charge is the result 
ol competitive fiercice, determined by those Uaviugthe best opportuni- 
ties for observation of actual performance of duties. 

Senator Dawes. A grade of merit 1 

Mr. Beaed. Yes, giaded as to force and clerical qualifications and 
character and willingness &c. The surveyor understands that any re- 
port to me of conduct improper for an officer insures his discipline, 
and, if it is of sufficient consequence, his removal, and that he is not 
required to keep any man in his force who is not qualified for the po- 
sition. So if he should report an officer incompetent I would recom- 
mend the removal of that officer. I have had no formal rules, no for- 
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Daal board of examination. If I had had, I perhaps should have been 
relieved from the pressure of friends outside that wish appointments 
made. As it is, it has brought the responsibility of non-appointment 
on myself. 

Senator Eollins. Do you think the service would have been im- 
proved by a board 1 

Mr. Beard. I practically have a board as far as promotion is con- 
cerned, but I have been the board myself so far as appointments are 
concerned. 

Senator Eollins. Do you examine the applicants ? 

Mr. Beaed. 1 intend to. 

Senator Rollins. Then you examine them in your way. 

Mr. Beaed. In my way. 

Senator Eollins. What is the bank with the largest capital in your 
city "? 

Mr. Beard. I cannot tell you now. 

Senator Eollins. Give me the name of one of the large banks. 
- Mr. Beard. The First National is a large bank. 

Senator Eollins. If you were managing the First National Bank as 
president, or cashier, or managing director, would you have an exam- 
ining board for the appointment of clerks in the office? 

Mr. Beard. If the responsibility of the administration of the bank 
was on jnel 

Senator Eollins. If it rested squarely on you. 

Mr. Beard. I should wish the selection of the employes. 

Senator Eollins. Yourself? 

Mr. Beard. Myself. 

Senator Eollins. You would not want to trust it to a board to ex- 
amine tliem ? 

Mr. Beard. If the responsibility was on me, I would not. 

Senator Eollins. Suppose you and your particular friends owned a 
majority of the stock of that corporation, men with whom you had such 
relations that you felt in a degree personally responsible to them for 
the correct management of that institution ? 

Mr. Beard. I would not assume a responsibility when I did not have 
all the rights that belong to the responsibility. 

Senator Dawes. You mean by " all the rights " all the power neces- 
sary to relieve yourself of the responsibility °i 

Mr. Beaed. All the power necessary for an efficient administration 
of the business that I was responsible for. 

Senator Butler. If you were the manager of a large banking insti- 
tution, or other business institutions, and there were a good many out- 
side people who had some voice in the selection of your subordinates, 
bringing pressure of various kinds to bear upon you to induce you to 
put this man in and that one out, and to make a vacancy for this one, 
and so on, would not a board of responsible persons to aid you in mak- 
ing those appointments, which would free you from that outside influ- 
ence, be preferable to that outside influence? 

Mr. Beard. I think a man fit to assume the position that has been 
described (which is different from a position like mine somewhat, be- 
cause it is with a smaller number of men, that he could have even closer 
personal knowledge of than I can have of my force) should be as inde- 
pendent of the influences you describe as he would with a board. I 
think he should have force enough lo say to the friends outside that 
he would make his own appointments as long as he was responsible for 
the administration, without the help of a board. If he needed a board 
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to assist him I do not think he would be a proper man for such a place. 
I do not think the cases are quite parallel. 

Senator Btjtlee. But in the management of such a bank, assuming 
it to be the fact that there were a great many influences brought to 
bear, do jou not think the service of that bank would be more effi- 
ciently performed if there should be some tribunal to select persons 
with special regard for their fitness outside of any mere personal pref 
erences '? ^ 

Mr. Bbaed. So far as you limit the selection of the responsible head, 
so far you limit his responsibility in the result. 

Senator Butler. Do 1 understand you to say then, that you do not 
believe the public service would be benefited by a board of examiners 
of the subordinates in the different offices ? 

Mr. Beard. Oh, no ; I have not said anything of the kind. I have 
only been talking about the supposed case put to me. I have not 
spoken in reference to the point just suggested. 

Senator Rollins. Let me ask .this question; I will take a corpora- 
tion employing say 3,000 men; do you believe that the efficiency of 
that service would be promoted by a board of competitive examination ? 

Mr. Beard. Perhaps I could answer that better from my own ex- 
perience, as I have never had any connection with corporations. I 
bave been an employer of labor to a very large extent for twenty-five 
years before I came into the custom-house, averaging more employes 
under my immediate . charge every year than I have in the custom- 
house ; 1 was the responsible head of the manufacturing arpt of differ- 
ent firms that I was connected with ; and I always exercised my own 
right of choice with all the employes that were in the business. Of 
course, I could not make the bargain with every individual in the large 
force of employes, but I put thedifferentforemen and overseers and book; 
keepers into their places and held each one responsible for those whom he 
employed. I did not have any board of examination, but it practically 
amounted to something like what I have described in connection with 
the service in the custom-house at Boston, where the subordinates hold- 
ing responsible ijositions are advisers and are in some measure respon- 
sible for selections and for promotions. I think if four years ago I had 
had the same experience that I have now, and had established a board 
of examination from among my subordinates (and I should have wanted 
the board composed of men experienced and having knowledge of what 
they were examining parties for) I might have relieved myself from a 
good deal of outside pressure. 

Senator Rollins. Would you have benefited the service ? 

Mr. Beard. I do not know as I should have benefited the service. 

Senator Rollins. Would you not have reserved to yourself the veto 
power if you had had the entire arrangement of the scheme or plan 
for examinations I i 

Mr. Beard. Not exactly the veto power, but the right of selection. 

Senator Rollins. That is what I mean by the veto power; I mean 
the power to appoint whomever you pleased. 

Mr. Beard. The right of selection. The relief would have been in 
finally disposing of and getting rid of those applicants who were plainly 
disqualified for the position. For instance, I have had nearly fifteen 
hundred applications for appointment. With such a board of examina- 
tion advertised I presume 500 would never have applied, and probably 
600 more would not come before the board lor examination. The pres- 
sure from solicitation, time lost, and all that, would have been a posi- 
tive gain to me, as I have had to meet all this myself. I do not say to a 
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man very often, " Ton are not fit for the place ; I do not intend to ap: 
point you.-' I know I cannot appoint him, but ' there is no particular 
reason for getting his ill-will and that of his friends by saying, " You 
are not fit for it." He does not get it, but an examining board rejecting 
his aiiplicatiou would relieve me from a good deal of personal pressure 
and blame outside. No matter how high the standard of examination 
was fixed for the qualification of the employ^, I should want the right 
of selection from all who passed that standard. I would not want the 
one marked highest among the applicants lorced upon me for a posi- 
tion, if I did not think he was qualified for the position myself. Then 
would come in the question of personal responsibility of the officer in 
charge. 

Senator Pendleton. What would you think of a system which re- 
quired you to make a selection from among a certain number, a conven- 
ient number, say three, or five, or more, of those who ranked the high- 
est according to the examination, and then allow a probation, a time of 
test, and trial of various qualities, such as industry, good manners, and 
fidelitj'-, which could not be tested, perhaps, very well by examination; 
how do you think that system would work ? 

Mr. Beard. A board of examination could hardly enter into all the 
points you mention. They would be confined more to a man's educa- 
tional acquirements. 

(Senator Butler. Do you not think that can be ascertained during 
the probationary period Mr. Pendleton speaks of, six months, say 1 

Mr. Beard. I would hold all these officers on probation all the while. 
They are practically to-day, and they would be practically under either 
of the bills that I have looked over, on probation. They are removable 
for cause at any time, and inefficiencj- is cause. Of course the removal at 
the end of six months would be a little different from a removal after- 
ward. But the examinations could hardly determine further than the 
educational requirements. That part of the examination could be graded ; 
but what we Yankees call gumption could hardly be graded by a board 
of examiners. 

Senator Pendleton. That would have to be tested by experience? 

Mr. Beard. Yes. 

Senator Eollins. Probably you know many men in Boston who 
were soldiers during the war, who would be perfectly competent to 
discharge ,say,the duty of an inspector in the custom-house. You 
would know from your own iJersonal knowledge that such would 
be the case, and that such a man would be worthy in every respect. 
Now suppose you have a board of examination, what sort of a chance 
would that man stand in an examination before your board if he came 
into competition with a young man just graduated, say from one of 
your high schools ? 

Mr. Beard. He would not stand so good a chance so far as the 
educational examination was concerned ; but every man appointed as 
an inspector ought to have a fair English education, and write a legible 
hand, and have the capacity of making an accurate return and account. 

Senator Rollins. But if you grade the men, a young man fresh from 
his books in school, or fresh say from Harvard College, wou)d pass a very 
much higher grade of examination, would he not ? 

Mr. Beard. My idea, as I said before, would be that you should have 
a standard of examination below which a man should not be applointed, 
and above which the right of selection should be with the appointing 
power. 

Senator Eollins. Then let me ask, suppose you were to appoint from 
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say three or five who passed the highest, and you examined a large 
number as you very liliely would, among them two or three from Har- 
vard College, and a dozen from your high schools, where would the sol- 
dier come in ? 

Mr. Beard. I should prefer that the standard should be fixed ; for 
instance if the scale was one hundred, that the standard should be 75 
or wherever it was thought best to place it, and that the selection 
should come from all who passed above that standard, not from the 
three highest, or the five highest, or the one highest. 

Senator Butler. But the examination Mr. Eollins has just suggested 
would not be confined, as a matter of course, to the mere intellectual 
proficiency of the applicant, would it ? 

Mr. Beard. As I said a few moments ago, it would be very hard for 
you to examine the other qualities that are required besides educational. 

Senator Butler. Could you not examine him as to his handwriting ? 

Mr. Beard. That is a part of his education. 

Senator Butler. A great many men write a good hand who have a 
poor education. Would you not examine as to his moral character and 
as to his physical condition, as to his promptness and business capacity, 
as well as his mere intellectual acquirements ? 

Mr. Beard. I would, being responsible for the conduct of the office. 
That is just what I should want to do when I came to select. 

Senator Butler. Do you not think that any board properly organ- 
ized for the purpose of making examination for any particular depart- 
ment of the custom-house, would have reference to all those things ? 

Mr. Beard. They might have reference to them, but I do not see how 
they could get at them. 

Senator Pendleton. I suggest that Mr. Beard continue his state- 
ment of the system of appointments, promotions, «&c., in the custom- 
house. 

Mr. Beard. In regard to my own examination of an applicant, if I 
see any probability that I can do anything for him, I ask for his appli- 
cation in writing, and if he asks me if I have any form I tell him no, 
write me a letter stating what he wishes, when and where he was born, 
what his education has been, what service he has had in the Army or 
iNavy, if any, and such particulars as he chooses to give. Sometimes I 
send him into the private office to write it then and there. When he 
hands me that document I know very well what his clerical qualifica- 
tions are. I can judge very closely whether he can do enoiigh with 
pen and ink to fill the place that 1 am thinking about. Whether he 
succeeds is a matter of trial afterwards. So far most of the appointees 
have been successful. Where they have not, it has been some soldier 
who is inefficient from physical disabilities, or from the development of 
some bad habit — intemperance, for instance. 

With regard to the service outside of the clerical force, I do not think 
the public generally, and perhaps even members of Congress, are well 
posted with regard to the division of labor in the custom-houses. Less 
than one-half of the force in my department is clerical. We have 80 
to 90 inspectors. An inspector's duty, under the surveyor, is to go on 
board a ship when it comes to port and take possession, compare the 
cargo with the manifest of the ship, see that eveiything that isoa the 
. manifest is accounted for, and see that everything on board tliat ship 
is on the manifest. We have now an entire' change of system with our 
ships in importing from what it used to be when they were sailing ships 
that were from three weeks to three months discharging their cargo 
and shipping a new one. We have , steamers coming in with from two 
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to five thousand tons of cargo. . They get in on__ Monday or Tuesday, 
and that entire cargo must be discharged, and' all these comparisons 
made with acenracy, and the ship reload and depart by the next Satur- 
day. It crowds into a very few days a great deal of work, a great deal 
of business, and it requires first-class business ability to perform the 
duties of inspector. 

Senator Eollins. And a larger force? 

Mr. Beaed. It requires a larger force and it requires more ability. 
The inspector must be a good business man. 1 do not think that place 
should be filled, as a rule, by promotion ; and that comes above the 
$1,200 limit. The pay of inspectors in our port is $;5.50 a day for 365 
days in the year. It is not so much as it ought to be. In New York it 
is $4, and also in San Francisco. There is no reason why our force 
should not be paid the same, but the Secretary of the Treasury has not 
chosen to advance the pay of our inspectors. " I am confident they do 
as much work for the same number of hours. You can see at once what 
kind of ability it needs to take charge of a vessel, and see that the cargo 
corresponds with the manifest. The responsibility of delivery is on the 
inspector. We haA^e three or four to a ship, sometimes more, but there 
is one who has the responsibility of the cargo upon his shoulders ; he 
is responsible for it. Then all the cargo must be weighed that is weigh- 
able, and it requires a very high class of ability in the weigher. We 
have only three weighers in our port, at salaries of $2,000 each. The 
force of assistant weighers is divided among thosethrce, divided into dis- 
tricts. Some of the assistant weighers rank with>the inspectors. We 
have two grades of assistant weighers, one at $3, and one at $3.50, and 
the higher gi^ade rank with inspectors. It requires even a better busi- 
ness capacity to make the returns and make the weights accurate than 
is required, for an inspector. For instance, I have had men competent 
as inspectors transferred to the weighing department and they failed in 
it, but put back as inspectors they did that part well. 

In the weighing department most of my new Appointments have been 
to the lower grade of assistant weighers, at $3 a day, and they have been 
promoted. I do not think the position of weighers could always be 
filled by promotion. A man with business experience, a wholesale 
grocer, for instance, or a retail grocer, any man who had to do witli. mer- 
cantile business, with the weighing and delivering of goods, might be 
found more competent to take that position of weigher and superintend 
and manage men than any man alreadyin the force, though in the cases 
I have had I have filled them by promotion. I have made two appoint- 
ments of weighers and filled them by promotion, but I do not think 
either has been fully successful. I think 1 could have gone outside the 
force and taken some competent business men and been better satisfied 
with the result. 

With regard to filling the clerical positions by promotion, that is 
practicable in most cases till you get to deputy collectors. Deputy col- 
lectors' commissions, it has been decided, I believe, by the department 
and by the Attorney-General, expire with their chief's, and new ones 
are appointed whenever there is a change in the collectorshi]). I should 
suppose that under either of these bills which 1 have seen that would 
cease, and they would have to be filled by promotion. ISTow, as collec- 
tor, responsible, giving bonds for the faithful administration of the 
office, I would not want men made deputies, authorized to use my name; 
in whose selection I had no power, or that J was obliged to select from, 
the force already in service when I took ]iossession of the ofHce. As to 
the men who are my lieutenants, for whom 1 am responsible, I should 
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want the right to select those men from the force or without the force, 
i should feel the same about the confidential clerk who is practically 
the collector's private secretary. 

Senator Dawes. Suppose you were simply directed to first look into 
the force already in your employment, and if you there failed to find a 
suitable man, then to look outside? 

Mr. Beard. I do not think there should be any limit. A man who 
gives bonds for the discharge of the duties of an office like the collector- 
ship, and who is obliged to place deputies in that office for whom he 
and his bondsmen are responsible, should not be limited in the selection 
in any way, except the limit that he has now, confirmation by the 
department. 

Senator Dawes. I do not understand the l.iw sufficiently well to an- 
swer for myself, but I should like to know if there is any difterence in 
your responsibility for the malefflcieiicy of one officer under you more 
than another? 

Mr. Beaed. I am responsible for the action of my deputies. 

Senator Dawes. How is it with those nnder them 1 

Mr. Beaed. Not responsible other than proper supervision ; proper 
looking alter. My deputies classify goods, levy duties, and collect du- 
ties, and it is impossible for me, with a hundred entries in a day, to 
know just what iS done. 1 am liable to be sued by the merchant for 
any illegal exaction, and that matter is done by a deputy. I am obliged 
to have a s]iecial dei^uty in my absence, who .signs checks, and 1 am 
held responsible for him. He does not give bond to the department ; 
I do J and if he should, in my absence, use the public money, I am 
responsible for it. Just so with the cashier. I am responsible for the 
cashier. He ought not to be appointed, either by promotion or by ex- 
amination — by anybody else than the collector, farther than conflrma- 
tion by the department. Every appouitment is confirmed by the Treas- 
ury Department under the present rules. 

Senator Dawes. Are your deputies confirmed by the Senate 1 

Mr. Beaed. No; tlie deimties are confirmed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The auditor, who draws all checks, thi'ough whom all dis- 
bursements are made, I take bonds from. I am responsible for him. 
He ought not to come under the provisions of promotion or examimition. 

Senator I>awes. If men are appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, do you have the selection 1 

Mr. Beard. 1 nominate to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Senator Butler. Do these inspectors, weighers, and assistant 
weighers give bonds to anybody? 

Mr. Beard. No ; you could hardly expect men with so small a salary 
to give bonds. They are removable ; they can be suspended from duty 
at once, and then reported to the de])artment for removal. 

With regard to the matter of promotion of night inspectors who come 
over $!J00 in onr port, we have the same complaint of injustice from 
night inspectors that we have from the day inspectors, that in New 
York, Philadel])hia, and San Francisco they are allowed $.'5 a day under 
the discretion vested in the Secretary, and Boston has not been allowed 
that, but only $2.50. Still it, brings it above the limit of $900 a year. 
A man may make a good night inspector, a good watchman, a good 
patrolman, if he cannot write his name. He maybe a man of integrity 
and efticiency, and discretion, and make a good night inspector. The 
duty of night inspectors is to see that people do not cotne from vessels 
carrying anything from them without j)roper permit, and to make a 
seizure if they do. The same qualifications are not requisite for thein 
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tbat are for day inspectors or weighers; and promotions would not ■ 
naturally be made from their ranks. If one was obliged to recruit his 
force of inspectors and weighers out of the night inspectors, it would be 
very poor material as a rule, though we have frequent promotions from 
that portion of the force, because 1 found a great many men serving iu 
the night force who were competent for better duty, and promoted them 
as fast as it was practicable. 

Senator Butler. State how many employes in the Boston custom- 
house have been there for a term of "years, and how many years those 
of the longest service have been there ? 

Mr. Beard. I am sorry I did not bring those figures with me. The 
whole number of my new appointments, you have noticed, was 118 in a 
force averaging over 350. My predecessor made a good many more 
changes during the same time, something over 300, 1 think; still a very 
respectable portion of our clerical force has been there very many years. 
The same cashier we have had for twenty or twenty-five years. His 
father was cashier before him. His father was either a bank president 
or cashier when he was selected. Then the present cashier grew up in 
the office, and still holds it. The special deputy has been there as many 
as eighteen years, I think, perhaps louger. There are many inspectors 
who have been there eighteen or twenty years. I should say there are 
150 in the custom-house to-day who have been there for an average of 
twelve years. I might say that in the naval office and the appraiser's 
office there have been no changes of consequence in my four years ; no 
removals except for actual cause, and those very few. Those 1 have no 
jurisdiction over, however, in this respect. 

Senator Pendleton. You have given ns an account of the way in 
which you conduct the examiuatioa for your clerical force. Now, when 
it comes to the other departments in which you make original appoint- 
ments, the inspectors, weighers, and gangers, what tests do you sub- 
mit them to before you make the appointment? 

Mr. Beard. It would be the same. As I say, to be an inspector, or 
a weigher, a certain amount of education is absolutely 'requisite. In 
the first place, I know a great many people in our vicinity all over the 
State, and I know something of almost everybody that applies, or can 
very easily ascertain if I do not know, and I can ascertain by a few 
minutes' conversation whether the man has had any business experience 
that would be likely to qualify him for the place that is vacant. 

Senator Pendleton. Some of them, I suppose, must have consider- 
able capacity with figures ; computations must be made, and some of 
them are very, intricate, are they not ? 

Mr. Beard. Yes ; the weighers and assistant weighers must possess 
a good faculty with figures ; they must make th<'ra correct ; they must 
understand the ordinary rules of arithmetic and not only understand 
them, but they must be practiced in them, familiar with them. 

Senator Butler. You are giving your own personal experience. 
Sujjpose a gentleman should be appointed to the position you occupy, 
from a remote part of the country, not so well acquainted with the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts as you are, what would be his chances to have an 
efficient service, do you think '? I mean going in without that acquaint- 
ance and knowledge that you have of the business men of that com- 
munity and the material from which you can select competent subordi- 
nates.' What would be his chances for getting an efficient public serv- 
ice by simply being appointed to the position '? 

Mr. Beard. If he was a stranger to the community it would be dif- 
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flcult for liim ; but it would be a very unusual thing to have an entire 
stranger. 

Senator Butler. But suppose a stranger coming from a remote part 
of Massachusetts were appointed 1 

Mr. Beard. He could judge of the qualifications of a man just as 
well by persona] examination, if he did not happen to know him be- 
fore, and there would be ways enough of finding out as to the man's 
character and his past experience and business qualifications. 

Senator Butler. Do you not think a man in that situation would 
be very much aided in the selection of his subordinates by some board 
to examine as to qualifications ? 

Mr. Beard. That depends on the size of the ofQce. If the offtce is 
so large and the number of employes so many that he cannot have a 
personal opportunity of examination himself, then he would be aided 
by the examination of a board in determining from whom he should 
select ; but if the office is not so large and he is a comi)etent man for 
tbe place, he oujiht to be better qualified for making a selection after 
a personal examination than any board would be. It depends on the 
size of the ofiftce. If my oflSce had 1,200 employes rather than 400, I 
could not do personally what I have done; I could not do it all alone; 
I should be obliged to make a board for preliminary examination to 
relieve me. 

Senator Butler. And you think the service would be benefited 
by having that aid. 
" Mr. Beard. Of course the collector should use all the means he has 
for obtaining information, at}d if I had 1,200 employes rather than 400, 
I would want aid in the preliminary examination of applicants the same 
as I do now, in regard to promotions. I would have some selections 
from my subordinates who should take that labor from me, so far as the 
educaiional and clerical attainments of a])plicants were concerned. 

Senator Butler. Do you not think that a gentleman senttothehead 
of one of the important departments of the government such as that, 
would get a very much more efficient force if he were entirely free from 
all political influence and pressure? lam not making any personal 
application of this, but I am just assuming that the appointments are 
made generally as they are. Would not a gentleman be much more 
likely to get an efdcient force for the public service if he were entirely 
free from all political influences, and held responsible solely for the efl- 
ciency of the service ? 

Mr. Beard. I think he would. I think that reallj'- a man in my po- 
sition should feel his responsibility to such an extent that he would be 
able to resist political' influences if he thought he ought to do so in ap- 
pointments. 

Senator Eollins. Do you not think it possible for the collector of the 
port of Boston to be influenced by public considerations and by a de- 
sire to promote the service, to such an extent that he would subordinate 
Ijolitical considerations to the public service? 

Ml". Beard. I think he ought to. 

Senator Rollins. If he did not so do, would he be a fit man to 
occupy the position of collector of the port of Boston in your judg- 
ment "i 

Mr. Beard. My own idea is that he should subordinate political con- 
siderations to the public service ; but I may say, in answering the ques- 
tion of Senator Butler, that it is very hard for me to see any way in 
which the collector is going to be by laic relieved i'rom iJolitical pres- 
sure, or the urging of political consider-itions ui)ou him. . 
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Senator Butlee. I am not making any personal application. 

Mr. Beard. I understand that. 

Senator Butler. I am only discussing it as an abstract proposition 
m reference to the efficiency of the public service. 

Mr. Beard. But with reference to a stranger coming into the office, 
that I hold, the difficulty might be, it would seem to me, that a board 
of examiners that was unacquainted with thi' oiflce where the examina- 
tion was to take place would be something in the same predicament as 
a stranger collector coming into that place. 

Senator Btjtler. But assuming that the board is appointed from 
among those already employed in the public service at the point where 
the service is to be rendered ? 

Mr. Beard. Then such a board would be a great help with regard 
to the preliminary examination of applicants. It would be a relief to 
the collector. 

Senator Eollins. A relief from pressure ? 

Mr. Beard. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rollins. But would you be willing to transfer to this board 
really any of the responsibility that belongs to the collector of the 
port? 

Mr. Beard. I said, some time ago, that I should want this board 
limited to the examination, and that when the applicants had passed a 
certain standard, fixed and determined upon, the liberty of selection 
from those above that standard should be with me. 

Senator Rollins. Absolutely in your hands. 

Mr. Beard. Absolutely. 

Senator Rollins, in other words, as I understand, you would want 
a board that should constitute a barrier 

Mr. Beard. Against incompetency. 

Senator Rollins. Against pressupe from the outside for incompe- 
tent men ? 

Mr. Beard. Against the pressure for incompetent men. 

Senator Pendleton. How is it in Boston, about political pres- 
sure? 

Mr. Beard. The local politic. il pressure is very great; and when I 
say "local," I exclude members of Congress. I do not mean membeis 
of Congress ; I mean the politicians at home — the nearer ]ioliticians con- 
nected with the municipal government and the State government, and 
also men who are not in political office, or ambitious for political 
office, but who exercise a control over the party, more or less. We 
have a great many men in a city like Boston who have no private 
object of office or emolument to themselves, but who are leading men; 
controlling men. They make officials rather than aim to be officials 
theaiselves. The pressure from that quarter is severe. But the worst 
pressure that I have had to meet is what I might term a sympa- 
thetic pressure from the communiiy, for some soldier who is incapac- 
itated for outside employment, and really incapable of employment in 
my service, or some merchant who lias gone down in the tire or from 
other causes and seems to have no chance for employment. That kind 
of pressure has come the hardest on me of anything, where sympathies 
or feelings are apj)ealed to for needy persons and for people past mid- 
dle age. 

Senator Rollins. Is not that very much the strongest pressure that 
is made upon you ? 

Mr. Beard. It is the hardest to resist. For instance, a man fifty- 
10 c s 
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five or sixty years old, whom I have known myself personally as a busi- 
ness man, known as a capable man, and know that for a year or two 
])erhaps he would be a capable officer, but at the sametime he has passed 
his days of usefulness, and would soon deteriorate into an old man, and 
in the service not wortdi much, that is one class that is the hardest to 
lesist. I want to say here, and I am glad to say it too, that since I 
have been collector no member of Congress of Massachusetts and no 
member of Congress of New England, (and I come more or less in con- 
tact with the members from other New England States), has ever asked 
me to remove a man from the custom-house. I have never felt a pres- 
sure from any quarter connected with Congress for the removal of any- 
body in the force. 

Senator Eollins. Have the members of Congress from New Eng- 
land been accustomed to urge or unreasonably press the appointment 
of men upon you whom you thought were incompetent, or that you had 
any reason to believe they had any misgivings as to the competency of? 

Mr. Beakd. Well, sometimes they recommend people whom they 
have had no means of knowing as to whether they aro fully competent 
or not, I should say ; but I do not know that I could say that any mem- 
ber had ever unreasonably urged such a man. Different men have dif- 
ferent ways. Some with more force and energy make known their 
wishes, than others. 

Senator Eollins. Do you mean to say that the New England mem- 
bers of Congress ask you to appoint men whom they have any reason 
to believe are not competent for the places they seek ? 

Mr. Beard. No ; I would not put it in that shape. They do not ask 
me to appoint men that have not been recommended to them, but they 
frequentlj' recommend men, more or less, of whom they have not suf- 
ficient knowledge to judge as to their capacity ; recommend them on 
the recommendations of others." My records will show, the letters I 
have will show that members of Congress frequently recommend men 
that they do not personally know, but acting on the recommendations 
of others. 

Senator Eollins. In your experience, when a member of Congress 
ascertains that an applicant is not qualified for the position for which , 
he has been recommended by his neighbors and immediate friends, have 
they been accustomed to press such appointments upon you further ? 

Mr. Beard. I cannot say that they have. I have no complaint to 
make in that regard. 

Senator iMitchell. You have spoken of pressure for aged persons 
who are likely to become superannuated in the service if appointed. 
What is your idea as to fixing a maximum limit of age by law ? 

Mr. Beard. The rules of the Treasury Department fix forty-five 
years for subordinate officers. I think unless there is some controlling 
reason that it should not go over that, but sometimes you want for 
some positions men who are older. Some of my nominations have been 
of men older, but the department requires the age of every nominee to 
be stated. 

Senator Mitchell. That is by rule of the department. 

Mr. Beard. The regulation of the department. The rules laid down 
in the regulations of the Treasury Department governing the nomina- 
tion of employes in customhouses are very strict, if lived up to. No 
removal can be made excepting for cause, and that cause reported to 
the department. The collector has power of suspension, but removal 
must depend upon the action of the department on his report, and the 
departmeut in my case have carried it to the extent that when I had 
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promoted a man from the rank of night inspector to be a lieutenant, 
and found him inefficient, and afterwards made a change to place him 
back in the ranks, the department returned my recommendation tome 
aud wanted to know the reasons why he was lowered in the service. 

Senator Butler. If you were to receive an order from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to remove a certain individual, would you be compelled 
to remove him "J 

Mr. Beaed. He has no power to send me any such order under the 
existing law ; but if he had knowledge of the incompetency of an officer 
it would be proper cause of action against me in my position that I did 
not act upon such knowledge if it was given to me. 

Senator Butler. He could not direct you to remove any subordi- 
nate without assigning any reason ? 

Mr. Beard. I do not understand that he could, or direct me to ap- 
point any one, either. The right of nomination and recommendation 
for removal rests in me solely. 

There is one point I should like to make, and that is with regard to 
the power of removal. Neither of these bills makes any difference with 
the present status, as I understand, of that power; neither Mr. Pen- 
dleton's bill nor Mr. Dawes's bill says anything about removals differ- 
ent from what exist now. I think it would not be safe, would not be 
for the good of the service, to restrict a collector's power of removal 
any more than it is now restricted, requiring confirmation by the Treas- 
ttry Department. I think any further restriction on that would result 
in a loss of efficiency of the force, and would injure the discipline. Take 
a body of men gathered together like the employes in the customs service, 
and they must be held up to a strict discipline, and that discipline can 
only be enforced by summary power of suspension and removal ; and 
what is now required, the confirmation of the department, is all the 
restriction there should be on that. I do not think it has anything to 
do with the principle of tenure of office of faithful officers. The tenure 
of office is understood to be governed by the performance of duty by 
the officer, and I think you would see the efldciency of the force run 
dowji very quick if anything like permanencj" in office was declared 
and there had to be charges and a trial before an employe could be dis- 
charged. 

Senator Pendleton. Neither of these bills interferes either with the 
question of tenure of office or removal from office. 

Mr. Beard. I noticed that. 

Senator Pendleton. In my case that was sedulously avoided. 

Senator Williams. I should like to ask Mr. Beard one question : 
What would you think of the effect on the efficiency of the , service if 
the term was limited, as it is in the Post-Office, to four years ? Of 
course, officials might be reappointed. 

Mr. Beard. Collectors are limited to four years. 

Senator Williams. But the subordinates I am talking of. 

Mr. Beard. Subordinates in the post-office are not limited ; they 
are at the pleasure of the postmaster. 1 do not think it would be a 
good plan to make a limit to the term of subordinates. It would be an 
excuse for change. If the term ot all my subordinates expired in four 
years, I should have an excuse for shifting each one as the four years 
came around, whether I had reason for it or not. I think a term of 
office is a good thing for the principal of the office. I think collectors 
and postmasters should be appointed for a term, but I think subordi- 
nates should not be. 

Senator Williams. But they are eligible to reappointment if they 
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are satisfactory. Thete may be a great many men in office that yon do 
not like to say are not as efficient as you would wish to have them, and 
you would not reappoint them, but as they are in you suffer them to 
stay ? 

Mr. Beakd. Of course, that would be a convenience in an office like 
mine ; but at the same time, I think, it would be open to abuse and 
would make the pressure all the greater for appointments. 

Senator Mitchell. What is your judgment as to the practice? Does 
it not result in keeping men in until they become superannuated prac- 
tically 1 

Mr. Beard. There is a good deal of that; but it is a grav^questiou 
whether a man who has given long service and faithful service should 
be summarily discharged to beggary without any provision and without 
any opportunity except to go to the almshouse. There a few such cases 
in my office, men who have been there a long time, and who are not as 
efficient as their salaries would demand ; but those cases are very few, 
indeed. 

Senator Pendleton. Have you any suggestions to make in regard 
to the bills to which you have referred ? 

Senator Mitchell. Have you examined the bills pending introduced 
by Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Dawes f 

Mv. Beaed. I have given them a slight examination such as I could 
on my way here. That has been pretty much all. 

Senator Mitchell. Be kind enough to state to us if you have any 
impression in regard to the practicability of the adoption of those bills? 

Mr. Beaed. 1 have a little delicac5" in that respect, because those 
bills reach beyond my experience and my office, especially Mr. Pendler 
ton's bill. The bills seek to make every office do what 1 have tried to 
do in my office. The question is whether you can do by legislation what 
depends so largely ujjon the responsible head of an olHce. I have very 
grave doubts whether that can be done. If L could, without giving of- 
fense, make such criticisms as occur to me on a hasty reading of those 
bills 

Senator Mitchell. We should like to hear them. 

Senator Pendleton. It would give no offense on my part, I assure 
you. 

Mr. Beard. One great object is, as Senator Butler remarked, to pre- 
vent removals and appointments on political pretexts ; but it seems 
that parties are to be recognized in the first section of Mr. Pendleton's 
bill, by three of one and two of the other being on the commission, 
which would give a majority to one party. You cannot avoid political 
influence. so far as the moral influence of that commission would be on 
one side or the other, according to which had the majority. With-re- 
gard to removal for cause in the commission, I feel a delicacy in saying 
anything about that, because I am not a legislator. 

Senator Butler. But we may want your opinions to help us. 

Mr. Beard. Thei'e is no definition of what is '' good cause," and no 
power to determine that "good cause," except in the President himself. 
There does not seem to be any limit to his power to remove. He de- 
termines the cause, and the President would absolutely control the 
commission, it seems to me as the bill is worded now. 

The principle of the nine rules laid down, I should subscribe to with 
some exceptions, as I have mentioned in what I have said heretofore. 
I do not think it is practicable always to fill the higher grades from the 
lower. It is in the clerical force more practicable than it is in tbe 
outside force. In the declaration that no person in the service has a 
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right to use his official authority or influence to coerce the political action 
of any person, the bill is no dift'erent than is the law to-day. I should 
consider that I ought to be removed from my office if 1 used any po- 
litical influence to coerce anybody in my employment. 

I notice in section 3 — perhaps I do not understand the section — ^that 
<'The commission may, at Washington, and in any other part of the 
country where examinations are to take place, designate and select a 
suitable number of persons in the official service of the United States, 
after consultiug the head of the department or office in which such per- 
son serves." Does that mean the Secretaries ■? 

Senator Pendleton. It would mean your office if the examination 
was to be held for a person to be appointed in that office. 

Mr. Beakd. Then "department or office" woald mean my office. 

Senator Pendleton. The head of the office in which the clerks are 
supposed to be applying for service. 

Mr. Beard. "To be members of boards of examiners, and may at 
any time substitute any other person in such service in the place of 
any one so selected." 

It does not give the head of the office the right to select. The com- 
mission can select after consulting the head of the office ; he has no 
voice, only an advisory voice in regard to the examiners of the candi- 
dates for his office, and the commission may change this board of ex- 
aminers selected from his office at any time, and substitute any other 
person without cause. The commission in changing the local board 
of examiners can change without giving cause. 

Senator Pendleton. There is no provision what shall be the cause 
or that there need be any. 

Mr. Beaed. It would seem tome a proper criticism, in the first place, 
that the head of the office should have the selection of the members of 
the board from his office, and that then they should not be changed 
without cause or without his consent. 

Senator Pendleton. I suppose the provision allowing the change in 
the examiners was intended to meet the accidental occurrences that 
may constantly arise by which it becomes necessary to substitute one 
man for another, as absence, or sickness, or special duty to be attended 
to under an emergency. 

Mr. Beaed. There is so large a latitude given in this bill, that having 
the right to advise and submit to the President for his approval and 
promulgation from time to time suitable rules, for some time at least it 
would lack the effect of permanent rules ; the head of an office would 
hardly know what rules he would be acting under a month hence, till 
they were established, or whether they would be made more stringent 
than the nine points laid down here. 

In Mr. Dawes's bill the powers of the board are limited, there is not 
so much left for future deterniination ; that is, the commission does not 
have so much legislative power delegated to it as in Mr. Pendleton's 
bill. In the bill submitted by Mr. Dawes it is provided that every ap- 
plication shall be " addressed to the head of the department." Does 
that mean the Secretary 1 

Senator Dawes. 1 suppose it does ; the head of the department be- 
ing the source of the autho^it3^ 

Mr. Beaed. I think the applications and recommendations as to 
character and capacity accompanying them should go to the head of 
the office where the appointment is to be made, because that applica- 
tion of itself is good evidence on which to base a selection sometimes. 

Senator Dawes. The idea is that every application shoiild be directed 
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to the source of the appointment, just as you direct your letters headed 
" Treasury Department." 

Mr. Beaed. I do not know enough about the departments at Wash- 
ington to speak about section 2. 

Section 3 provides, " That applications for appointment in custom- 
houses, post-offices, &c., can be received only for places of the compen- 
sation of $1,200 or under a year," and vacancies above shall be filled by 
promotion. It is evident from what I have already said that that 
would hardly be practicable in. filling the offices of inspectors aud 
weighers who receive a compensation above $1,200. It would be hardly 
practicable to fill them from the lower grades of the service. 

Senator Dawes. There is a further ])rovision that if you do not suc- 
ceed in that you are to take them from outside. It only proposes to 
get them from the lower grade if you can. 

Mr. Beard. I should object to the number from which the appointing 
power is allowed to select being limited to three. I think the selec- 
tion should be from all that pass the examination above the proper 
standard. 

I think that the officers I mentioned before, for whom the collector 
is responsible, the deputies, the weighers, his executive officers, cashier, 
auditor, superintendent of warehouses, should be excepted from the 
regular promotion. 

Senator Rollins. And should be appointed by the head of the 
office ? 

Mr. Beakd. On the judgment of the head of the office. I think the 
provision that they should pass the examination is a proper one. They 
ought not to be appointed unless they could pass an examination, but I 
would not compel their promotion from the lower grade. 

Senator Eollins. Would not that depend a little on what the exam- 
ination was ? 

Mr. Beard. I am supposing a reasonable and practical examination. 

I do not know of anything else that occurs to me in regard to this 
bill. How far would either of these bills go to repeal existing laws 
with regard to appointments by the President that are confirmed by 
the Senate ? 

Senator Pendleton. Neither of the bills touches those appoint- 
ments at all. 

Mr. Beard. The first section of Mr. Dawes's bill says : 

That every application for appointment to a position in the civil service of the 
government, &c. 

Senator Dawes. Turn over to the last section, and you will see that 
it is limited in it application. 

Mr. Beard. I have not looked to section 1753 of the Revised Stat- 
utes to see what authority that does give. 

Senator Dawes. Both bills are limited to those officers who are not 
to be confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr. Beard. So far as the board of examination is concerned, it would 
seem to me that the provisions of Mr. Dawes's bill would work more 
easily than the other. My idea is that the local examination would be 
the most valuable. As I understand Mr. Dawes's bill, it makes the 
local examination more important than Mr. Pendleton's. Mr. Pendle- 
ton's bill provides for local examination, but it is more of a central com- 
mission after all. 

Senator Butler. A board of control "i 

Mr. Beard. Yes. 
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Senator Butlee. That is the only real practical difference between 
the two bills. 

Mr. Beard. I do not think the differences between the two bills are 
very material so far as that is concerned. 



Saturday, February 26, 1882. 
Statement of George William Curtis. 

The Chairman. We desire, without putting any specific question, to 
hear your views on the general matter of reform in the civil service of 
the government. 

Mr. Curtis. When I came to Washington ten years ago at the re- 
quest of President Grant, I was associated with three other gentlemen 
not in the public service, and three from the departments here. Among 
the gentlemen not in the service was Mr. Medill, of Ghicngo, who had 
given very much thought to the whole subject. I soon fouud, in con- 
versation with Mr. Medill, that he and I approached the question from 
opposite sides. His main point was that it should be difScult to get 
out of the service; while my view was that it should be difficult to get 
in. In the great debate, the first of our constitutional debates on the 
power of removal, Mr. Madison, by whose weight the decision then 
made was carried, said that the danger to liberty has alwaj-s been the 
difiaculty of getting rid of official persons. Mr. Medill thought that the 
point to be attained was fixity of tenure, as his phrase was, that the 
mischief was arbitrary removal, and therefore removal must be made 
as absolutely difficult as practicable. My feeling was somewhat differ- 
ent. It was that in contemplating reform it was necessary to remember 
that there were obvious dangers in any service from inflexibility, from 
insubordination, from negligence and carelessness and similar causes, 
but which can hardly be defined as "cause," certainly not as "cause" in 
the sense in which it has been ruled in New York, that a man can be 
disturbed in an office only ui)on evidence which would be received in a 
court of justice. This makes the process of removal equivalent to a 
judicial trial upon a charge. It is indispensable that the head of an 
office must have a certain command of his subordinates ; that a man 
must not feel in a bureau that he may rely upon an authority wholly 
outside to retain him in place against the judgment of the responsible 
head of the office. 

In considering the question of removal, I had talked with men of 
great administrative experience and executive ability. My attention 
was first called to the desirability of reform soon after the war, at the 
time Mr. Jeudies introduced his bills, and I was on terms of intimacy 
with Mr. Olmsted, of the sanitary commission, whose service, both there 
and in the organization of the Central Park, and in command of large 
bodies of men, had been most conspicuous and beneficial. In our talks 
upon reform Mr. Olmsted laid great stress upon the necessity of a flex- 
ible service; he held that it would be unwise to put it into too strict 
bonds. So that when I came to Washington to enter upon the consid- 
eration of the question, I had come to the conclusion, and my longer 
thought, and my much longer experience, have only confirmed that con- 
clusion, that the abuses and evils which spring from the system known 
as the system of patronage, are to be met at the outset in the method 
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of appointment. Mr. Dawes and other gentlemen have forcibly stated 
in the Senate and elsewhere the nature and results of the evils to be 
reformed. Under a system of appointment by mere personal favor the 
public service becomes the private service of a few men. The mimber 
of officers is enormously multiplied. The evidence of that is very strik- 
ing. It is nowhere jjresented more forcibly than in a report of the com- 
mittee appointed, I think, by Mr. Sherman, probably in his first year, 
for inquiry into the Bureau of Engraving and Printing here in Wash- 
ington. J\lr. Graves, if 1 remember correctly, was at the head of the 
committee, himself an accomplished expert, and they reported that a 
third of the force would be quite competent to do the work. The report 
very temperately sets forth the mischiefs arising from this enormous 
multiplicity of officers, and incidentally the natural consequences of a 
system of personal patronage. 

Obviously another evil of that system is the loss of self-respect on the 
part of the incumbent. No man who feels that he holds place at the 
will of another, instead of by his own merit, can have that proper respect 
for himself and for his position which is desirable, and by cultivating 
that feeling we do quoad hoc make the condition of the public service 
the loss of the self-respect of the incumbent. 

There are other evils, sr.ch as the mercenary element which the system 
introduces into the service, and which percolates through the whole 
range of politics, until it comes to be a question whether elections, in- 
cluding the chief election, are not getting to be a mere matter of corrup- 
tion, of bargain and sale. 

Again, to state it broadly, the present method of appointment is a 
process whicli corrui)ts the whole system of popular institutions at their 
base, by taking from the peoide the entire ijolitical machinery. A 
political party becomes simply a body of voters to register the will of 
a few persons who acquira power to dictate the policy of the party by 
an illicit use of the public money, turning money paid as wages for a 
public service into a party treasury under the form of assessment upon 
I)lace-holders. The incumbent necessarily comes to look upon his will- 
ingness to pay the assessment as a cardinal condition of holding office, 
so that the whole public service is demoralized. 

My official relation to this subject for a time under General Grant's 
administration brought me into confidence with a great many official 
gentlemen in various parts of the country and in various branches of 
the service. On one occasion there was a very heavy assessment made 
in the ISTew York custom-house. A body of gentlemen connected with 
the service there made representations to me of their absolute inability, 
with justice to their families, to pay this assessment in addition to 
others that had been levied at about the same time during the same 
year. I replied of course that officially I had nothing to do with the 
matter, but that knowing the collector I would wait upon him and see 
what could be done. I went to the collector, whom I knew personally 
very well; I stated the case of these gentlemen, and he heard me with 
politeness, with impatient politeness, and when 1 had ended he brought 
his fist down on his table with great emphasis and said, "Well, Mr. 
Curtis, for every one of the gentlemen in this office who are unwilling 
to pay this assessment, I know of at least fifty, whose names are duly 
registered, who would very willingly take the place with all the incum- 
brances." The obvious consequence of a system of which that is a 
simple illustration, is that everybody takes a place with the conscious- 
ness of "incumbrances." 

Soon afterward I was in a State convention of my own party, where 
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there was a rery serious contest over nominations. Delegates came to 
me in the morning, who were in the public service, and said, " Well, Mr. 
Curtis, we are going to vote with you this afternoon." Before the af- 
ternoon they came to tell me that thev were verv sorry to find that it was 
impossible for them to vote as they had intended. When I asked them 
why, they told me very frankly that the alternative had been authori- 
tatively presented to them of voting with the other side or losing their 
places. 

It is by such means that a few persons control the convention, and 
impose a policy upon their party ; and by such means that they compel 
every intelligent, thoughtful, honest, upright member of the party not 
interested in preferment, nor in place, nor patronage, to a perpetual al- 
ternative between his party and his sense of what the public welfare 
requires. 

1 have said that this system gradually and certainly tends to take 
the political initiative from the people themselves. Every man who 
studies politics in this country is aware that the most intelligent con- 
viction agrees with Chancellor Kent and Judge Story tbat the most 
dangerous point in our whole system is a Presidential election. We do 
not know precisely how we are going to get through. There is the feel- 
ing that the party in power can with very great difficulty be dislodged, 
because of the system of assessments, by which the public Treasury is 
subsidized for a party advantage. With such a conviction in the pub- 
lic mind it is inevitable that if there be any reason to question or to 
doubt the result of the election, there will be great bitterness of feel- 
ing. When the vote is close, however apparently fair the result may 
he, there will be the dangerous suspicion that it was brought about by 
these practically corrupt means. That is one danger. But, beside 
this, the popular system contemplates the periodical reference of the 
administration of the government to the popular will, and the popular 
sentiment should, as nearly as possible and as simpljr as possible, be 
represented in the administration. Everything which tends to laise a 
false issue before the country defeats this normal operation of popular 
governrnent. But there is no question that with the enormous growth 
and extent of patronage one of the chief reasons for retaining any 
party in power is becoming, not approval of its policy, but public 
apprehension of the incalculable risk of tearing the whole adminis- 
tration up by the roots by a clean sweep that, under the present sys- 
tem, must necessarily follow the change of party administration. 

For the safety of the government and the peace of the country there 
must be a general conviction that the election is the expression of 
an honest popular preference of a certain policy ; it must be an approval 
of that course which the country on the whole thinks to be best for its 
own welfare ; and, so far as possible, it is the manifest duty of the law- 
making power to prevent a false issue, like a change in all the minor 
offices, being presented to the country. 

When Mr. Jefferson came into power what is called in modern times 
the spoils system was as much in vogue in the State of New York as it 
ever has been in the country since. Under the old New York council 
of appointment a man could not be an auctioneer unless he was on the 
right side in politics, an association of gentlemen could not get a char- 
ter for a bank unless they were on the right side in politics. So that, 
as the chairman knows, in our political history in New York one of the 
amusing incidents is that the charter of the Manhattan Bank, which 
is one of the chief banks in the city of New York, was procured by 
Aaron Burr in what was really a charter for a water company. The 
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trick was ventured in order to hide the fact that the persons who asked 
for this bank were of the wrong side in politics. When Mr. Jefferson 
came in he saw, 1 think, as plainly as any man, the consequences of this 
pressure for a clean sweep which was made upon him. Mr. Jefferson 
had his theories of the nature of the government, and he simply held 
the gates. He did not do in this matter what a strong faction of his 
party desired. Governor McKean, of Pennsylvania, just before Mr. 
Jefferson was elected, had made a clean sweep in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and his particular friends had brought the strongest pressure to 
bear upon Mr. Jefferson to take the same course. Mr. Jefferson, how- 
ever, although, as it seems to me, he was entirely willing to use the 
patronage of the government, even in its minor forms, politically, 
thought that it would be impolitic. He saw what the consequences 
must be, and he laid down the principle to which he endeavored to con- 
form, that there should be what he called a fair proportion. Each 
party should have its fair proportional share of the offices ; this had 
been De Witt Clinton's principle in New York under the council of ap- 
pointment. This plan Mr. Jefferson carried out. Mr. Gallatin, his 
Secretary of the Treasury, was in favor of issuing an order which he 
wrote and submitted to tlie President, compared with which Mr. Hayes's 
order or President Harrison's order was written in very pale ink. It 
was a very peremptory and very strong order. Mr. Jefferson was in 
favor of it, but on consultation with Mr. Madison they decided not to 
issue it. The result was that during Mr. Jefferson's administration, he 
having, as I think, conceded the principle that the patronage of the 
minor offices might be used politically, held the gates against the gath- 
ering flood that was becoming more and more powerful, and when Jack- 
son came in the spoils carnival was simply the bursting of the gates 
from which Jefferson had drawn the bolts, and which he held by main 
force. 

Thus the principle of the spoils system, although its practice dates 
from only about lialf a century ago, is almost contemporaneous with 
the government. There was never anything approaching the modern 
development of it in practice, but the principle was there. Jackson 
did not turn a sharp corner; he did not do something that nobody else 
had ever thought of; but he gave an abuse known in New York politics 
a national extent and sweep, and introduced a practice which was 
eagerly adopted by both parties. 

The law of 1820, which is known as the four-years' law, which limits 
the terms of certain minor otficers, and was not then applied to the 
post-office, was introduced in the Senate by a friend of Mr. William H. 
Crawford, of Georgia, who was a Presidential candidate, and it was in- 
troduced — as John Quincy Adams, who was then in Washington and in 
the Cabinet, specifically states — for the purpose of helping Mr. Craw- 
ford in his campaign. 

Every step of legislation in regard to the civil service in these re- 
spects shows that there has always been the pressure of what we call 
the spoils and patronage system from, the beginning, so that even the 
law which was passed under the plea of securing greater responsibility 
in financial offices was really a part of the growing evil. At that time 
the extent of the service was very much smaller than it is now. Mr. 
Calhoun, in 1835, made an elaborate report, in which he states the 
numbers within the payment of the executive departments to be some- 
thing very nearly 100,000, but that of course would take in all kinds of 
collateral places at the time, and included pensioners. 

I have wandered very far, Mr. Chairman, from the point with which I 
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began, and I will return to say that when I came to Washington I had 
been very much enlightened upon the subject by my experience as 
chairman of a party committee during the campaign, resulting in the 
election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860. I then had the opportunity of a great 
deal of practical experience. Living in a county which was wholly 
opposed to my party, which then came into power for the first time, I 
saw the practical working of the spoils system. I had been in corre- 
s])on(leuce with Mr. Jenckes, who wrote me on the morning of the 4th of 
March, 1871, an account of the passage of the amendment which I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts on this committee carried through the 
House, under which the original civil-service commission was appointed. 

So I came here not without interest and not without a certain degree 
of preparation, certainly not without some positive conclusions, and, as 
I began with saying, my conclusion in regard to the practical treat- 
ment of the subject was that the main trouble arose from what we call 
personal pressure. 

That we might bring our discussions to a point, I proposed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that it was desirable that appointments to the minor 
civil service should be made upon a competitive examination. Mr. 
Jenckes had then just left Congress. He was good enough to put me 
in possession of all his correspondence with Sir Charles Trevelyau and 
Sir Stafford ISTorthcote, who were of the committee of the House of 
Commons whose inquiries elicited thefirst English blue-book, which I will 
say, Mr. Chairman, contains the most thorough and exhaustive discus- 
sion of the whole subject, including everything that had ever been said 
for or against the matter in this country, and which contains the views 
of the most eminent men in the British service and out of the service. 
Professor Jouett, one of the most emineut of the teachers at Oxford, 
was consulted to know his estimate of competitive examinations which 
were in operation there. Mr. Mill gave his views as a student of 
political science. Sir Fitz James Stephen, then freshly from India, 
with gentlemen in the public offices, and members of Parliament, and 
. men of all kinds, contributed to the discussion. It is a very imjtortant 
and very valuable body of information. Mr. Jenckes gave' us also the 
benefit of his experience while he was moving the matter in Congress. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, then recently come to this country, put us iu cor- 
respondence with the civil service commission in England, with whose 
secretary I maintained very friendly communication for some time. 
He apprised us of everything that was done on that side, for the benefit 
of our inquiries and discussions here. 

Upon the introduction of this resolution our commission proceeded 
to I he consideration of the whole subject, until linally we met this 
question, whether it is comiietent for the President of the United States 
(who is made under the Constitution the appointing power) to devolve 
that ])ower or that discretion in any degree upon anybody else? Here 
was a constitutional question. Of course we were not to amend the 
laws ; we were not to amend the Constitution ; we were simply to make 
suggestions to the President. The question was referred to the Attor- 
ney-General, at that time Mr. Ackerman, of Georgia. The substance 
of Mr. Ackerman's reply was, that, in his opinion, it was perfectly com- 
petent for the President, being the appointing power, to avail himself 
of such means of ascertaining the fitness of persons for public position 
as he might choose, and that it was within his competence, and did not 
invade his constitutional discretion, to appoint from three persons, who 
should be recommended to him by such persons as he had employed to 
ascertain, as fit persons to till the offices. Upon that opinion, we pro- 
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ceeded and framed a general system of rules which President Grant 
recommended to Congress, and for the enforcement of which Congress 
at one or two sessions made an appropriation, which finally was 
abandoned after the President had said that if Congress refused the 
appropriation he should consider that the whole scheme was discounte- 
nanced and should himself abandon it. 

That scheme is the one which President Hayes put in operation at the 
IN'ew York custom -house. When Mr. James, being at the headof thepost- 
offlce at that city, came to consider his methods of appointments there, 
he ijrepared a brief scheme, which he was good enough to submit to 
Mr. Eaton, I think, and to myself, separately. It was iu substance the 
competitive system which Mr. James at once adopted with great willing- 
ness, and that has been the general scheme in operation at the post- 
office ever since. 

In this scheme the power of removal in the superior ofilcer is absolutely 
tintouched. It proceeds upon the principle tbat the front door and not 
the back door is the door to guard. The doctrine of our scheme, and 
of the Pendleton bill, and as I understand the bill of Mr. Dawes, is 
that under the Constitution the President is the appointing power, that 
the various bodies of examiners provided for in Mr. Dawes's bill or the 
commission in the Pendleton hill, are persons employed by the Presi- 
dent to advise him in the exercise of his discretion under the appoint- 
ing power. Whatever is done, whatever rules are recommended, get 
their validity solely from his approval, and the withdrawal of his ap- 
proval is the end of the whole scheme. It rests consequently entirely 
upon the President. 

The great principles of the Pendleton bill are not different from those 
of Mr. Dawes. They both agree iu the desirability of admission oidy 
upon proper competition, of promotion, of probation, and the further de- 
tails are known to you. The two bills differ iu some methods of apply- 
ing these principles. The Pendleton bill was drawn by a committee 
of the association in New York, of which Mr. Eaton is chairman. It 
was reported by them to the executive committee, of which Mr. Burt,, 
who has been before you, is a member, of which I am a member, of 
wliich Mr. Eaton is a member, and various other gentlemen of all par- 
ties are members. We considered the bill carefully, and finally brought 
it substantially to the shape in which it was reported last year, and 
again presented this year by Mr. Pendleton. 

Senator Dawes. Mr. Pendleton presented two bills at different times 
last year, apiiearing to originate from the' same source. 

Mr. CuKTis. I remember. The first bill he presented last year was 
substantially the bill introduced by Mr. Edmunds, I think, in 1871 or 
1872. The advantage of the Pendleton bill, as between the two, is its 
greater flexibility. The scheme is in many ways tentative, and this bill 
submits all details, all exceptions and modifications essential to the ef- 
fective operation of the plan to the regulation of a single competent 
body. 

Thus, a very large number of post-offices it is very difficult to find 
anybody to take. There are places on the frontier for which the Post- 
OfficeDepartmenthas to huntnp incumbents. Postmaster-General Cres- 
well suggested that there are a great many places for which there is 
not only no competition, but which it is not always easy to fill. The 
disposition of such cases should be left to general regulations rather 
than to positive law. 

Again, the number of persons from which a selection should be made 
for appointment we thought, upon the whole, was wisely fixed at three. 
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I saw some account in the public prints of something that was supposed 
to have been said here, I think last Saturday, in regard to increasing 
the number of the persons from whom choice is to be made. Obviously 
you very soon reach a number of persons, at which pressure begins 
again. The number of persons should be kei)t small. There may, how- 
ever, be reasons why it should be somewhat enlarged ; bat this is matter 
for regulation, it seems to me, rather tiian statute. Both of the illus- 
trations that I mention show the advisability of reserving in legislation 
as much discretion as practicable to a body "which has to make regula- 
tions. 

A commission, such as is contemplated by the Pendleton bill, named 
by the President, in the manner provided by that bill, removable by him 
at his pleasure upon filing reasons, and it is not to be supposed tjaat 
such men would be removed without adequate reasons satisfactory to 
the President, is a commission entirely within the Executive discretion 
and control. It is not an independent power. It has no supervision 
of nominations, no control of appointments. It is simply a body which 
provides how the fitness of certain persons shall be ascertained, and 
which recommends for appointment those who are proved to be fit. 
The President, in advance, upon his own motion and approval, has agreed 
that he will make his appointments from [)ersons so recommended. 
Conseqaently, it seems to me that the commission provided in the Pen- 
dleton bill is not open to the objection of being a body too powerful 
and remote, removable only by impeachment, controlling or supervis- 
ing ai)pointments. As 1 recall the terms of the bill, it is a body which 
is merely advisory to the President, and which will disappear at his 
pleasure. 

Such a body, constituted as this must be presumed to be, must have 
a large discretion as to the rules which are to govern the examinations 
throughout the country. They themselves simply supervise the ex- 
aminations. Thiy are a body that maintain necessarily uniformity, 
an equable standard throughout all the various departments ;• but as 
in every department there are specific duties, for which it is necessary 
that applicants should be fitted, the commission would be assisted in 
the various examinations by persons selected from various ofiBces, as 
well as from other persons, if it were thought to be desirable. 

Some years since there wns a form — it was no more — of ajjplication 
of the rules at the custom-house in New York, and the board of ex- 
aminers was a board selected by the collector. As the collector at 
that time, however, was not favorable to the scheme, he was open to 
the ^uspicion of putting an infant to his enemy to nurse. I attended 
one of the examinations, and what I saw was plausible and fair, but I 
was aware that I could not see everytlung, or really know the facts, 
and as I didnot sui^posetheschemeto be in favor, I attended no more. 
I am not, of my own knowledge, in a position to speak of those ex- 
aminations further, l^ovf, the Pendleton bill would put the whole de- 
tail of the local examinations within the discretion of the commission, 
which would hold directly under the President, and the great advan- 
tage of that body would be in maintaining the unity and uniformity 
v/hich are indispensable. If we have several different supervising 
bodies, the entire scheme will be tested by any one of them ; the chain 
would be tried by its weakest link. 

Upon a carel'ul and friendly reading of the two bills, this single super- 
vision has seemed to me certainly a point in which the Pendleton bill 
is preferable to the one which Senator Dawes has submitted. It has 
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the advantage of permitting a discretionary power of modification, an 
exercise of whicli I am very sure would be found necessary. 

In regard to the unrestricted power of removal, which is recognized 
by the bill, it is undoubtedly the general feeling that the chi^.f abuse of 
the present system would be largely remedied if removals were made 
only for what' is called "cause." But "cause" must mean either a 
reason satisfactory to the head of the office, or something which is to 
be established in a court of law. If it be something to be established 
in a court, then the service must necessarily fall into insubordination. 
If the process of removal must take the form of a criminal trial, a re- 
moval would be a criminal stigma on the person removed. Consequently 
there would be two residts, general insubordination on the part of the 
minor officer and consequentinefficiencj' and loss on the one hand; an in- 
disposition to remove for causes for which removal ought to be made 
upon the other. 

The common sense interpretation of the word " cause, " and doubtless 
the usual legislative intention is the sense in which Governor Dix inter- 
preted it in New York. By " cause " he understood reasons sufficient to 
the executive power, acting under its responsibility, and he proceeded 
upon that principle. 

Now, if we have removability for cause, and it means only cause sat- 
isfactory to the head of the office, the due efficiency of the service will 
be ])reserved. How, then, are we to prevent capricious removals? 
By depriving the appointing power of every reason for the illicit exer- 
cise of the power of removal. The head of an office, if you deprive him 
so far as you can of all objects but public objects in the administration of 
his office, of all desire of promoting anything but efficiency and econ- 
omy in the administration, will naturally desire to surround himself 
with men who are both honest and efficient. If he takes a dislike to a 
man, if he falls into a passion and removes him, it is one of those mis- 
fortunes to which human nature is liable, and for which no law can offer 
any guarantee or defense. If, however, you remove what is the most 
powerful motive now for the illicit exercise of the removing power, 
namely, the ability to put one man in the place of another, you prevent 
the pressure from the outside upon the head of the office to make a re- 
moval, and you give play to his natural wish not to remove a man that 
he knows to be both honest and efficient. 

It was with that conviction that we aimed in our original scheme (o 
provide for legitimate removal. It is not desirable that a man when 
he is appointed shall consider that he has a vested right to his office, 
nor that he should feel that he is placed for life, whatever his conduct, 
but that, as in any other business connection, he is to remain only so 
long as he is honest, capable, faithful, efficient, courteous, and consid- 
erate. I have intimate knowledge of a great business house in New 
York. It employs, in various ways, hundreds of persons. There are 
men who have been there for many years, and others who have staid 
for only a month. The proprietors of the business proceed upon the 
principle that when they get a good man in their service so long as he 
is serviceable and efficient and honest it is their interest to retain him. 
They do not say that he has got his place for life ; they do not say that 
he is there on a good behavior tenure ; they do not say that he has any 
vested right. They are the owners and proprietors of the business, 
which must be carried on by persons whom they employ. The tacit, 
necessary, sensible, universal principle of all business is that during 
honesty and capacity and efficiency the relation is maintained. That 
is all the tenure that I have ever proposed in the civil service. It is 
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that a man shall not be turned out without a reason, but that when 
there is a reason he shall go, and that the reason shall be judged by 
the power that app oints and not by a court of law, nor by any exterior 
authority. 

The objection is frequently raised that such a scheme as is proposed 
creates an un-American or aristocratic class ; but the public service 
under such a scheme would constitute an extraordinary aristocracy. 
There is no right of birth in it — no blood right — no privilege. Men 
come into it upon a free and open competition. The system which is 
practiced in this country to-day, if not to be deflued as aristocratic, is 
absolutely oligarchic. I supi)ose, upon a moderate computation, 80 or 
90 per cent, of the persons who are fit and naturally desirous of serving 
the public have no chance whatever to enter the public service, nor even 
the opportunity to try to enter it. 

The Chairman. Would there be room for that 90 per cent, under the 
reform ? 

Mr. CuETis. It would have an equal chance. What you want is a 
fair competition of all who desire to enter the service. I say the spoils 
system is oligarchic. The English service, open to competition, is the 
most absolutely democratic. Within the range of places open to com- 
petition, the sou of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the son of the Duke 
of Leeds, has no possible advantage over the son of a coal-heaver. Mr. 
Gladstone, when he was last prime minister, made a speech to his con- 
stituents at Greenwich, in which he said, " 1 am the head of the treas- 
ury, but I have no more voice in the appointment of the clerks in the 
treasury than any of you who hear me." Mr. Mundella was a member 
for Liverpool, and I heard him say, a dozen years ago in the Cooper 
Institute in New York, that his influence could not put a friend of his 
into the custom-house, nor into the post-ofiice, and that any one of the 
men who heard him had just as much power in such a matter as he had 
himself. 

A system which opens to free competition, upon perfectly equal terms, 
of all the persons who desire to enter the public service, seems to me 
as far removed from aristocracy as any purely popular, honorable, fair, 
equal system can be. In point of fact, the fear, so far as I can make 
out — the rationale of this objection of an aristocracy — is just this, that 
here will be a body of persons supjiorted at the public expense who 
will have some object of their own to subserve, and who will be banded 
together by the fact that they are in the public service and are paid by 
the public money. But why should those in the public service, of dif- 
ferent political views and without patronage, become a banded body to 
carry particular political objects any more than all the men in all the 
various great business houses in New York ? I can see no reason for 
it whatever. A gentleman, not of my own political views, talking very 
generally in regard to the question, said to me, " The Eepublicans are 
in power in this country ; I am a Democrat; now, I will go for your 
reform on condition that you make a life tenure." I asked him why ? 
" Because," said he, " the moment you make a life tenure you restore 
everybody in the public service to his real convictions ; then he will 
act and vote as he really thinks, but now, holding under Eepublican 
administration, although he may be a Democrat, he votes for the Ee- 
publicans." Obviously, if we had a system of entrance into public 
employment which should be free, fair, and open, it would not create a 
privileged class, because the desires, convictions, principles of the 
whole body employed would differ, just as they do now in the great 
body of clerks who are employed in any other business. ^ 
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Mr. Chairman, I had no idea of talking so long. I shall be very glad 
if yon have any questions to ask to answer them, as I may after so 
discursive a talk as this. 

The Chairman. Give us your argument without any restrictions. 

Mr. CuETis. Mr. Pendleton has introduced a separate bill to reach 
political assessments. A bill prepared by the New York association, 
has also been presented in the New York legislature looking to the 
remedy of the same evil. My own feeling has always been that the 
simpler the detail in the niethod of reform, the more efficient and more 
elective it must necessarily be, and that the whole system of assess- 
ments would fall with the system of spoils patronage ; and while I am 
very glad to see any bill designed to attack any evil or anj' abuse of the 
civil service, I feel very snre that the reform in the scope and method 
provided either in the bill of Mr. Dawes or of Mr. Pendleton, would 
take care of all these excrescences. When place is obtained only by 
proved competency, and removals are made only for legitimate reasons, 
there will be no i)olitical assessments upon office-holders. 

In the course of a dozen years, during wliich my attention has been 
verj'- much directed to the subject, I confess that I have been able to see 
very little serious objection to it, and I presume there never was a pub- 
lic question of the scope of this, and which apparently was so contra- 
dictory of received opinions and subversive of received traditions, which 
has made such amazing progress in the public mind as this, during the 
time that I have been familiar with it. Up to two siimmers ago, when 
I was asked about the formation of clubs and associations, I said always, 
" Well, I should be very glad to do what! can, but you must determine 
for yourself whether there is enough feeling in your neighborhood to 
authorize it." Suddenly, at the end of that summer there was a spon- 
taneous movement. It was proposed in New York, where there had 
been an association in existence for four years which had become mori- 
bund, to renew it. It was revived at once. Associations simultan- 
eously sprang up in various parts of the country; and we were at once 
in correspondence with them all. The events of last summer of course 
turned popular attention more strongly than ever to the whole question. 
We had a conference at Newport in August, which about sixty gentle- 
men from various parts of the country attended. It was a critical ex- 
periment, Mr. Chairman, as you can well conceive, the coming together 
of sixty men who had had no previous concert, in the most public i)lace in 
the country, under the close observation of the press, to see what we 
were going to do about this business. But there was such general 
agreement of view and purpose, from California to Maine, that we were 
able at once to lay down the principle of the National League, which is 
simply a clearing-house between all the associations. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I have anything further to say in 
this general way. 

TheCHAiEMAN. Has your association made any estimate of the num- 
ber of appointments to which the Pendleton bill would apply 1 

Mr. Curtis. I could not answer precisely. The Pendleton bill 
limits the offices to which the regulations are to apply at the outset to 
those employing fifty or more persons. There are not a great many 
such ofiHces ; perhaps thirty or forty. We did make, I remember aii 
estimate in numbers which I can furnish you. 

The Chairman. It applies to the departments in Washington ? 

Mr. Curtis. It applies to the departments. 

The Chairman. And to the chief custom-houses and post-offices? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dawes. Employing not less than fifty? 

Senator Rollins. Does that mean fifty all told ? . . 

Mr. OuETis. Fifty all told in any one of those offtces. Mr. Dawes' 
bill brings it down to twenty. I have been inclined to think that that 
was an excellent thing, on the general principle that if you could get 
Congress to include offices with fifty employes, it would be willing to 
include those with twenty. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to lay before you a certified copy of reso- 
lutions passed by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 
It may be convenient for you to know what the practical opinion is 
among merchants of the value of the reformed system as practiced in 
the New York custom-house. Last summer the Chamber passed some 
very cogent resolutions and I wrote to the secretary for a certified copy 
which he was kind enough to send me, and which I have the honor of 
leaving with you. They are very brief. I would remind the committee 
that these resolutions were passed pending the change in the collector- 
ship in New York. The collector under whom the rules Mr. Hayes 
recommended had been put in operation, had been superseded by a gen- 
tleman whose nomination was then pending in the Senate. 

[Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, founded A. D. 17 68.] 

New York, February 20, 1882. 

At the monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce held June 2, 1881, the follow- 
ing preamble andresolntioaa, reported by its committee on foreign commerce and the 
revenue laws, were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, this chamber will hold no other regular meeting until the first Thursday 
in October; and 

Whereas, in the interval, the administration of the custom-house will pass into new 
hands; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this chamber, the system of exam inations for ap- 
pointment to place in the custom-house, which has ruled during the last few years, 
has been of substantial value to the mercantile community, and is, in their eyes, of 
great importance. 

Eeaohied, That the interests of all doing business with the custom-house demand the 
continuance and extension of the same system as one which has resulted in more 
prompt and intelligent attention to the business, both of the government and of the 
merchant ; ^ . a 

Resolved, That this chamber hereby instructs its committee on foreign co m merce and 
the revenue laws to wait upon the new collector, when he shall be installed, with a 
copy of these resolutions, and to press upon his attention the importance of their sub- 
ject-matter ; and 

Resolved That a copy of the resolutions be forwarded also to the President and Vice- 
President of the United States, and to the Secretary of the Treasury, with the request 
that they will throw their influence in the same direction. 

A true copy — Attest : 

^^ GEORGE WILSON, 

Sea'etary. 

The committee which was appointed by the chamber was a committee 
of great weight of the merchant s of New York. It waited upon Collector 
Eobertson, the present collector, after his confirmation and when he 
had taken possession of the office, and presented the resolutions. The 
collector stated to the committee that he saw no reason to depart from 
the system that had been established; and he has continued it, and 
still continues it, I presume, though, that is not within my knowledge, 
not under any direct instructions from the present administration, but 
simply as a continuing order from the late administration to be enforced 
until reversed. The Chamber of Commerce is the authorized represent- 
ative of the mercantile sentiment of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to what is called the book examination, 

11 c s 
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■which has been mentioned, it is conceded that what we need in the 
branches of -the civil service to which the general scheme applies, is 
fitness in the largest sense. This includes character, and what is called 
faculty, tact, adaptiveness. In our preliminary discussions here the 
question was constantly asked, how are you going to find out whether 
a man has the peculiar talent, the business tact, the business faculty. 
A man may know all Greek and Roman history and be able to solve 
all the problems of Euclid, but he may not have that peculiar tact, 
quickness, insight, which is desirable. He may not have that knowl- 
edge of men, that gift of prompt dealing with affairs which is so in- 
dispenable in a thousand offices. He may not have good manners, 
and in a public office good manners, as President Arthur said in his 
message, are very important. There is no more determined effort than 
that which is made to persuade the public that what is called the com- 
petitive system means that a man who knows the stars in the constel- 
lation of Orion better than somebody else is, therefore, fit to be made 
a messenger in the custom-house, or an appraiser of lace. The truth 
is that fitness in a large sense being the objective point in any public 
service, the competitive scheme is the only one that provides for ascer- 
taining it, and that not by "book examination," but by actual experi- 
ence, or probation. Mr. Thurlow Weed occasionally writes a letter to 
discredit the reform, and he says, that the man who answers the most 
questions gets the best place. As a matter of fact, in one sense, that 
has nothing to do with a man's getting a place. The book examination 
is the first barrier which is interposed to personal pressure and in- 
fluence. The book examination, or a reasonable test of general intelli- 
gence, breaks down personal pressure. 

I have had personal knowledge of many of the custom-house exami- 
nations in New York since they were instituted under President Hayes, 
and I have satisfied myself of their character and fairness by my own 
observation. I was upon the friendliest terms with the gentlemen of 
the board. Without the slightest knowledge of the applicants I have 
studied the papers and made my private conclusions as to who should 
be appointed ; and in every case the man that I had marked, wholly 
upon the merit of his papers, was selected for probation, and in most 
cases, though not in all, he served well in his probation and was ulti- 
mately appointed. 

At an examination within this past month all the papers were exceed- 
ingly reasonable. There was not a question to which any valid objec- 
tion could be taken. There were, perhaps, eight or nine series of papers. 
One of them was simply a requisition to write a business letter upon a 
simple subject that was presented. Another contained a few general 
questions in regard to subjects upon which every fairly-informed man 
has some knowledge. There was still another paper of easy geograph- 
ical questions, these being custom-house appointments. The rest of the 
papers all bore directly on the duties to which the person, if ap- 
pointed, would be immediately assigned. The seventy gentlemen who 
applied to be clerks in the custom-house, and whose first duty wuuldbe 
to deal with figures, were requested to write in text the sum expressed 
by certain figures. The next proposition was to express in figures the 
sum written in text. Within half an hour three of the gentlemen came 
to the table and put down this first paper and said they withdrew from 
the examination. They were unable to answer the question, and savr 
that it was useless to proceed. 

That illustrates the value and the working of the book examination. 
Those three men might have had letters from the President and Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury and every Senator in Congress and every party 
committee in the State of New York ; they might have been backed by 
the most x>owerful and resistless influence. The result inevitably would 
have been one of two things, either that the collector, knowing their 
incapacity, would have lost days and weeks in trying to make up his 
mind to refuse their appointment and displease their backers or on the 
strength of their influence he would have appointed to clerkships in the 
custom-house men who could not write figures. 

The great point, therefore, of what is called the book examination is 
to break down at the outset the force of personal pressure. If we had 
in the State of JHew York what is familiarly known as a boss, and if 
that boss had sought under such a system as is proposed in either of 
these bills to push a man into any place who was unfitted, he would 
have been baffled. He could not make his man clever. He could not 
make him answer questions that he was not able to answer. In a word, 
he could not supply intelligence. The book examination, therefore, 
breaks down personal and political pressure at the outset, and it 
indicates who of one hundred men is probably the best fitted by his 
general intelligence for the public service. . It is observed by examin- 
ers that the generally intelligent man is the one who upon occasion de- 
velops specific faculty. The examination therefore gi^es you a prom- 
ising class of persons. Out of that class you select those who are the 
most promising. Of these the best is taken and placed upon probation. 
And he proceeds to prove by actual discharge of duty whether there 
has been any ti'ick or collusion, or anything unfair in the examination, 
and whether, being able to solve the necessary problems, to write a fair 
hand, to make a handsome page of figures, to do his sums neatly and 
correctly, he is also a man who can apply all that knowledge in the most 
efQcient and effective manner, and then and not until then he is ap- 
pointed. 

There is no method provided^ under the old " spoils system " for as- 
certaining the fitness of a candidate for the duties of the place that he 
desires. He is appointed because some influential person wishes him 
to be appointed. 

The Chairman. As a part of this examination which you made to 
satisfy yourself, would there not necessarily come in some inquiry as 
to a man's previous life and previous service, and you would require 
also, I suppose, some assurances of his general good character ? 

Mr. Curtis. That precedes everything else. That was one of our 
first was questions here. It was said that the whole community would 
come in upon us. The first requisite is a certificate that the person is 
what he claims to be. 

The Chairman. A citizen of the United States, and a man of fair 
character and capacity, and good health, and a statement of his experi- 
ence, if any? 

Mr. Curtis. Everything. All such details are settled as a prelim- 
inary to the examination, and I can say from an experience which is 
perhaps as large as that of any unofficial person in the country so far as 
actual examinations are concerned, that the character of the examina- 
tion (of which a great deal of amusing sport has been made) is precisely 
what it should be. The questions are all, as the lawyers say, ad rem. 

The Chairman. Are you speaking now of the custom-house, or the 
custom-house and post-offlce "? 

Mr. Curtis. Both the custom-house and post-offlce in New York, 
though I am much more familiar with the examinations at the custom- 
house than at the post-office. 
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Senator Dawes. The Pendleton bill applies the system established by 
that bill outside of Washington to custom-houses and post-offices where 
fifty or more persons are employed, and my bill applies to such ofQces 
where twenty or more are employed. I understand you to say that on 
the whole you prefer the limitation fixed in my bill. 

Mr. CuETis. I think, of course that the wider the range that can be 
given to the improved scheme at once, the better ; and I think that if 
Congress were so far advanced as to be willing to apply the scheme to 
offices containing fifty employes it would apply it to those containing 
twenty, and that therefore twenty would be preferable, and the details 
could be readily arranged. 

Senator Dawes. You see no practical difficulty? 

Mr. Curtis. I see no practical difficulty, although of course it might 
be asked, whether as the limit of twenty employes cuts closer than fifty 
it might not so far affect the willingness of a member of Congress to 
take action. 

Senator Dawes. With that exception, to what offices does my bill 
apply that the Pendleton bill does hot apply ? 

Mr. Curtis. I do not know that it applies to any. 

Senator Dawes. Then if my bill is so framed as to apply to foreign 
ministers is not the Pendleton bill so framed as to apply to foreign min- 
isters ? 

Mr. Curtis. No. 

Senator Dawes. Why not ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think the difference is, as I remember the two bills 

Senator Dawes. Why does not the Pendleton bill apply to foreign 
ministers ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think you will find that the Pendleton bill indicates 
the classes of officers to which it shall apply. 

Senator Dawes. Will you point out why it does not apply to foreign 
ministers ? 

Mr. Curtis. The Pendleton bill provides that the rules prepared by 
the commission " Shall provide and declare, as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration will warrant, as follows : First, for open, com- 
petitive examinations for testing the capacity of applicants for the pub- 
lic service now classified or to be classified hereunder." It then proceeds 
to the classification of the places to which the bill is to apply, and au- 
thorizes the extension of its provisions to other " subordinate places." 

Senator Dawes. Will you not turn to the eleventh page, and on the 
seventeenth line, see if you do not find it there ? 

Mr. Curtis. You refer to the clause : " Nor, unless by direction of 
the Senate, shall any person who has been nominated for confirmation 
by the Senate be required to be classified or to pass an examination." 

Senator Dawes.- Does not that language " Nor, unless by direction 
of the Senate, shall any person who has been nominated for confirma- 
tion by the Senate be required to be classified or to pass an examina- 
tion," exclude foreign ministers? 

Mr. Curtis. Evidently, after nomination, except by direction of the 
Senate. 

Senator Dawes. Now, look at the tenth line of the twelfth section of 
my bill. 

Mr. Curtis. The words are: " Nor shall this act apply to any person 
whose annual .compensation as fixed by law is less than nine hundred 
dollars, nor to any jjerson employed merely as a laborer or workman, 
nor, unless by direction of the Senate, to any person who has been nomi- 
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nated for confirmation by the Senate." That modifies the opening state- 
ment. 

Senator Dawes. Then it is not quite true to say that my bill is so 
framed as to include foreign ministers, is it ? 

Mr. Curtis. No ; I should think that that clause saved it. 

Senator Dawes. The same phrase is in both bills 1 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. Taken from the one bodily into the other? 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly. Then may I inquire why the opening of your 
bill is expressed in the general form it is ? 

Senator Dawes. Because that is the general form to be applied, but 
nevertheless to be restricted, just as it was found necessary in the prep- 
aration of the Pendleton bill to restrict it. How do you understand 
that letter-carriers are appointed now ; who appoints them? 

Mr. Curtis. I believe they are appointed upon examination. 

Senator Dawes. From whose authority ; from whom does the ap- 
pointment of a letter-carrier come? 

Mr. Curtis. I had supposed, although on that point I should be sub- 
ject to correction, that the local postmaster, for instance, the postmaster 
IS^ew York was authorized to expend a certain sum for employing letter- 
carriers, and that he emiployed as many as he thought necessary. 

Senator Dawes. Without any reference to the Postmaster-General? 

Mr. Curtis. That I do not know. 

Senator Dawes. Do they not give a bond that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has personally to approve? 

Mr. Curtis. Tlie postmaster ? 

Senator Dawes. The letter-carriers ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is so. 

Senator Dawes. Then if the appointment has to come from the Post- 
master-General to his approval, and the bond tor his approval, would it 
be any more absurd to have the application addressed to him ? 

Mr. Curtis. The Postmaster-General is at the head of the whole serv- 
ice. That detail of the appointment of the carrier is a matter not fa- 
miliar to me. If the carrier is appointed directly by the Postmaster- 
General, I should think that the application should properly go to the 
Postmaster-General. As a matter of fact you will instruct me, is the 
carrier appointed by the Postmaster-General ? 

Senator Dawes. 1 suppose that the Postmaster-General confirms 
those appointments. How are appointees in the New York custom- 
house appointed ? Are they appointed by the collector or by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Curtis. They are appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but on the nomination of the collector. 

Senator Eollins. That is just the way the carriers are appointed in 
the Post-OfQce Department. 

Mr. Curtis. Consequently I should say that the application for ap- 
pointment in the New York custom-house should not be made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Senator Dawes. Are you able to point out what will be embraced 
in my bill for examination and appointment through examination that 
is not embraced in the Pendleton bill, except the post-offices and cus- 
tom-houses employing between twenty and fifty persons ? 

Mr. Curtis. No ; except that I should say, with my impression of 
the law, that if a man sought to be appointed in the custom-house his 
proper point of address was not the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Senator Dawes. Does mine embrace a larger class of appointees 
than the Pendleton bill, with the exception to -which I have alluded ? 

Mr. CuETJS. That is deducting the twenty ? 

Senator Dawes. Yes. , 

Mr. CuETis. I do not know that it does. 

Senator Dawes. Then in that respect there is the only difference 
between the two bills % 

Mr. CtTRTis. Excuse me ; I return to the point that, so far as the 
custom-houses are concerned, it seems to me in directing the applicant 
to apply to the Secretary of the Treasury the bill directs him to apply 
to an officer who would at once refer the matter back again to the col- 
lector. However, that is a detail. 

Senator Dawes. Does the Pendleton, bill embrace the coUectorship 
of San Francisco in its operations, as you understand it % 

Mr. Curtis. That I cannot tell you. 

Senator Dawes. If it does, does the Pendleton bill contemplate the 
sending of a board of examination to San Francisco to examine % 

Mr. Curtis. The Pendleton bill contemplates the appointmenjb of 
what is called a chief examiner, who would be, I suppose, the execu- 
tive officer of the board, and he undoubtedly at the outset would repair 
to San Francisco. 

Senator Dawes. Is there any provision of the Pendleton Mil for ap- 
pointing any other board, except the board provided for on from the 
22d to the 29th lines on the 6th page % 

Mr. Curtis. I think that is the sectioi^ in which the provision is 
made. 

Senator Dawes. Do you understand it to contemplate the appoint- 
ing of a board of examiners with the chief examiner to send out to the 
different post-offices and custom-houses outside of Washington, or is it 
the same board that is to go % 

Mr. Curtis. That, I should think, would be somewhat a matter of 
discretion. The commission is to " designate and select a suitable 
number of persons in the official service of the United States, after con- 
sulting the head of the department or office in which such person serves, 
to be members of boards of examiners, and may at any time substitute 
any other person." That might contemplate sending out one board, or 
contemplate appointing a local board. 

Senator Dawes. If the Pendleton bill is so flexible that it would au- 
thorize the appointing of a board at each one of these offices, with the 
chief examiner at their head, then the Pendleton bill is capable of ap- 
pointing just as many boards as the other bill, is it not % 

Mr. Curtis. Local boards % I think so. 

Senator Dawes. So that any objection that the application of my 
bill to custom-houses and post-offices would require so large a number 
of boards, would apply to the Pendleton bill as much, would it not % 

Mr. Curtis. I do not think that is tlie objection. 

Senator Dawes. I have framed the objection myself. I said an ob- 
jection that my bill requires the appointment of so many boards out- 
side of the city of Washington would apply equally to the Pendleton 
bill, would it not, if the Pendleton bill does not contemplate the send- 
ing of the central board % 

Mr. Curtis. So far, yes. 

Senator Dawes. So the Pendleton bill either contemplates the send- 
ing of one board all around, or the appointment of different boards at 
the various places outside. 

Mr. Curtis. Undoubtedly. 
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Senator Dawes. If it contemplates the appointment of different 
boards at different places, the same trouble would exist there that 
would exist under my bill, would it not ? 

Mr. Otjetis. So far as the difference of boards is concerned, yes. 

Senator Dawes. Does the Pendleton bill contemplate one board only 
at the city of "Washington for the purpose of examination in the differ- 
ent departments here? 

Mr. OuETis. That is according to the bill. At Washington they 
may designate a certain number of persons. 

Senator Dawes. The understanding is that one board would answer 
for all the departments at the city of Washington. 

Mr. Ctjetis. The general idea of the Pendleton bill in that respect I 
presume to be that the commission, which is to be the central organiz- 
ing and directing body, would consult circumstances in regard to the 
details. For instance, here in Washington, if it be found more desira- 
ble to have an independent board — a board independent of the various 
departments, or a board made up of representatives from the different 
departments, it would so order, and the board would be directed in that 
manner. 

Senator Dawes. Then the difference between the application of the 
Pendleton bill and my bill to the departments, as to the number of 
boards here in the city of Washington, would be the discretion of the 
supervising board, would it not ? 

Mr. Ctjetis. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. So that there is nothing which compels a greater 
number of examining boards here in Washington under one bill than 
under the other ? 

Mr. (JuETis. There is nothing in the Pendleton bill which compels 
any particular number of boards. 

Senator Dawes. And yet it must be either one board for all, or a 
different board for each, must it not ^ 

Mr. CuETis. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. And you do not understand whether the Pendleton 
bill provides the one or the other ? 

Mr. Ctjetis. I do not think it provides either. 

Senator Dawes. Do you not understand that one of the commend- 
able features of the Pendleton bill is that one board will enforce uni- 
formitj' ? 

Mr. CuETis. Not one board, in the sense in which you use the word 
now, that is, a board of examiners, but one commission. As I under- 
stand, the commission may select a suitable number of persons to be 
members of boards of examiners. The boards of examiners are not the 
commission. 

Senator Dawes. You understand that the Pendleton bill provides a 
salary for these examiners, do you not ? 

Mr. CuETis. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. That would look like a permanent board of exami- 
ners, would it not ? 

Mr. Ctjetis. I did not say that the board should not be permanent- 
It seems to me that your questions confuse the directing commission, 
with the board of examiners. 

Senator Dawes. No ; it is provided by the Pendleton bill that after- 
all this is done the commission shall have control over examinations, 
that is, they may make them one thing or another as they please. 

Mr. CuETis. But the examinations are conducted through boards of 
examiners. 
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Senator Dawes. To be appointed in the manner prescribed. 

Mr. Curtis. But it is tbe commission which is the central power by 
which records are kept and appeals made, and Congress and the coun- 
try duly apprised of the working of the system in every department. 

Senator Dawes. In what other feature do you think the Pendleton 
bill is more flexible than the bill which I have introduced ? 

Mr. Curtis. My main objection to the bill introduced by you would 
be the provision : 

That the President shall designate in each of the executive departments three persons 
to act as a board of ^xaminers, which board shall, until changed by bin), conduct all 
examinations for admission into or promotion in said departments, under rules and 
regulations to be approved and promulgated by him. 

I understand that that constitutes a series of separate boards in which 
each department is independent of every other, in which the general 
method, standard, range of qualifications for entrance may be essentially 
different, and this diversity is exceedingly undesirable, and sure to pro- 
duce trouble and confusion. This is the distinctive point of your bill 
as distinguished from that of Mr. Pendleton. 

Now, I should like to inquire in this fourth section 

Senator Dawes. One moment, if you please. That is the distinction 
between my bill and the Pendleton bill, as you state, but I was trying 
to get at what it was that troubled you about the inflexibility of my 
bill that did not trouble you in regard to the other. 

Mr. Curtis. As an illustration look at section 7 of your bill, which 
provides : 

That every person thus examined shall be marked and graded accordingly, and the 
appointments shall be made from among the three highest on the list of those so ex- 
amined, marked, and graded. 

That is in itself excellent, but it seems to me to be a detail, which is 
more wisely left to a "regulation of the commission, as in the other bill. 

Senator Dawes. In that respect is its inflexibility a trouble to you? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I should think that it would be much better to 
have such a detail as that not in the form of law, but subject to easier 
modification. 

SenatoV Dawes. If it is in the form of law, then it cannot be got over 
by outside pressure, can it? 
" Mr. Curtis. No. 

Senator Dawes. If it is merely in the discretion of a board of exam- 
iners, does it not expose the board of examiners, or the commission, to 
jjressure for a change of the rule ? 

Mr. Curtis. That opens rather a wide discussion. Tour question 
really implies a presumption, and a presumption that lies as much in 
one case, I think, as it does in the other. 

Senator Dawes. If it be a law that the appointee shall be taken 
from the three highest, would the law be as likely to be set aside in ad- 
ministration as a rule adopted by a board of commissioners 1 

Mr. Curtis. I think that would depend, upon the character of the 
■commissioners, and the vindication which experience had given to the 
■system which they had prescribed. 

Senator Dawes. The rule at the custom-house in New York, and at 
the post-ofiice there, is to select from the three highest ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. And I understood you, in your statement just now, 
to approve of that limitation ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think that it is very wise. 

Senator Dawes. If the range of selection reaches from the higbest 
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down to any one who may pass the examination, to that extent does it 
not open the door to any political or other influence to direct the selec- 
tion within that range, and just so far as it opens it, so far the oppor^ 
tunity is made for press ure, is it not ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. Do you think it can be reduced to a minimum in a 
better way than by confining the selection to the three highest ? 

Mr. OxJETis. I should still hold to my opinion that it is a regulation 
better to leave to the commission. 

Senator Dawes. You tbink it would be for a commission without the 
authority of law to fix the three highest ? 

Mr. CuETis. I should. 

Senator Dawes. So that they could be knocked down or not as the 
power of political pressure might be able to do it ? 

Mr. Curtis. I should be willing so far to trust the commission. 

Senator Dawes. After all, is not your hope of success largely upon 
the character of the commission under the Pendleton bill 1 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. Do you not think, therefore, that the character of 
the commission itself would depend very largely upon the disposition 
of the Executive ? 

Mr. Curtis. Necessarily. 

Senator Dawes. Then would not the Pendleton bill be just as likely 
to be put to its enemies to nurse as any other bill ? 

Mr. Curtis. I think we agree that we are dealing with human 
nature. 

Senator Dawes. !N"one of us can hope for much good out of a hostile, 
aggressive political opponent of this measure in the Executive chair, 
can we ? 

Mr. Curtis. Ko. 

Senator Dawes. Therefore you trust the whole of it to him ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is where the Constitution places the appointing 
power. 

Senator Dawes. Therefore, if all bills utimately go back to the 
character of the nurse for their hope of success, one is no more liable 
to that criticism than another ? 

Mr. Curtis. So far not. 

Senator Dawes. In the first section of my bill certain things are 
stated that it is necessary shall be in the application of any applican:^ 
for office. Your attention has been called to that. Is there anything 
there that ought not to be there ? 

Mr. Curtis. Ifothing that I see. 

Senator Dawes. In the Pendleton bill the form of the application is 
at the discretion of the commission. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes ; it would be a regulation of the commission. 

Senator DA WES. A rule which may be changed or not. If there is 
nothing in this form of application which ought not to be there, and if. 
the rules can add anything else to it that the discretion of the board 
may call for, does it differ materially from the other 1 

Mr. CxmTis. S"o; I should say that these were proper facts to be 
stated in every application. 

Senator Dawes. But they are not all you would have stated? 

Mr. Curtis. There may be other things that might be properly 
stated. 

Senator Dawes. There is no objection to that ? 

Mr. Curtis. Ko objection to that. 
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Senator Dawes. But along with it goes tbe discretion to add what 
the board pleases, and the Pendleton bill requires that all of it be at 
discretion. Is there any just criticism to this 1 

Mr. CuETis. No ; so far, not. 

Senator Dawes. You state that one object of having this commission 
here was to secure uniforjoaity in the manner and in the standard of 
examinations in the different departments. Do you think it desirable 
to have a rigid, enforced uniformity of examination in departments, 
the duties of whose offtcials are widely different ? 

Mr. CuETis. I think it is exceedingly desirable to have the whole 
system of examination for entrance to the service defined by a body of 
men who have in general the same ideas of what those qualifications 
should be, who have the necessary knowledge of the different depart- 
ments, and who, being a single body, can maintain, not a uniformity 
of examinations, but a uniformity of standard. In other words, I can 
easily see that if there be a commission which is intrusted with this 
general authority, it will provide that admission to one department 
upon examinations proper for that department shall not seriously differ 
as to character from the examinations for admission to another depart- 
ment; but I can also see that there may be boards in the different de- 
partments which may have very different feelings and standards in 
regard to the qualifications for entrance into the service, and that, 
therefore, there would be a greater satisfaction to the public in know- 
ing that the whole matter of entrance and the general standard of 
qualification was subject to a uniform decision. That is what I mean 
by preserving uniformity. 

Senator Dawes. You secure that by rules as far as you can ? 

Mr. Curtis. I should secure that by the rules of the commission, as- 
suming that that would be the object of the commission. 

Senator Dawes. You say that whatever rules are established are to 
derive their authority from the President, the source of all power ? 

Mr. Curtis. That I assume to be the basis. 

Senator Dawes. And that is provided for in the Pendleton bill. Is 
it not also provided for in the other bill ? 

Mr. Curtis. I presume that that is a constitutional requirement. 

Senator Dawes. Then if you secure all desirable uniformity of stand- 
ard or methods by having them emanate from one head that is the 
source of power in the one case, and you do in the other, do you not se- 
cure all possible uniformity in each case 1 

Mr. Curtis. I think that the President's position in the matter would 
be under one bill that of a king who has half a dozen prime ministers, 
and under the other of a king who has one prime minister. There 
would be a variety of recommendations. Although he is constitution- 
ally the source of all the power, yet the recommendations which he 
would adopt would come to him from different sources. 

Senator Dawes. In one case he is required by the law to approve of 
and promulgate a set of rules for each department, is he not? 

Mr. Curtis. So I understand. 

Senator Dawes. That is in my bill. In the other case he is required 
by the law to approve and promulgate one set of rules foirall the de- 
partments, is he not ? 

Mr. Curtis. Under the Pendleton bill he would approve and promul- 
gate such regulations as the commission should report to him in regard 
to the examinations to be held in the different departments. 

Senator Dawes. Does it not require that the board shall prescribe a 
set of rules, and that he shall promulgate them ? 
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Mr. Curtis. The Pendleton bill requires tlie commission to submit 
for his approval and promulgation from time to time suitable rules 
which, when so approved, it will be the duty of all officers and depart- 
ments to whom such i?ules may relate to aid. 

Senator Dawes. In order to secure uniformity in standard and in 
methods, as far as possible, they prescribe a set of rules, and the Presi- 
dent is to approve and promulgate them "? 

Mr .OuRTis. Yes, but you will understand that the details of examina- 
tion for one department may differ in some degree from those in others. 

Senator Dawes. Do you understand the Pendleton bill to require 
this commission to get up a set of rules for each dex)artment 1 

Mr. CuETis. No, not a set of rules in that sense. The general prin- 
ciples which are to underlie the examinations would be the same. 

Senator Dawes. Then is not that the difference between the two bills 
at this point, that the one bill requires the President to approve and 
promulgate such a set of rules as one set of men called the commis- 
sioners shall prepare for him, and the other requires him to approve of 
the rules established in each department, by the department itself. Is 
not that the difference between the two bills ? 

Mr. CxJETis. So far I should say that it was, but the one requires of 
him much more time and labor than the other. 

Senator Dawes. Then if it should be his opinion that the rules in 
each of the departments should be uniform there would not be a par- 
ticle of difference between the two bills in that respect, would there 
be? 

Mr. Curtis. If that is to be the conclusion, I cannot see any ob- 
ject 

Senator Dawes. Well, I am supposing a case. 

Mr. Curtis. In that case, no. 

Senator Dawes. There would be no difference ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is to say, if six different recommendations were 
made to the President, and he was of opinion that there should be in- 
stead of six different schemes, one scheme, I presume he would be at 
liberty, under the bill submitted by you, to say, " I prefer that this 
should be the scheme." 

Senator Dawes. That they should be all uniform ? 

Mr. Curtis. That they should be all one. The difference is this, that 
having for the purpose for which the commission is appointed, namely, 
the enlightenment of his own discretion appointed a body of persons in 
whom he has reliance enough to take the whole subject into considera- 
tion, he receives from them a general recommendation applicable to all 
the departments, and upon that report he makes his decision, either to 
adopt it or to reject it. It seems to me a question of detail, and, as I 
said, that is a more convenient detail than the method provided in your 

bill. 

Senator Dawes. Then the ul timate result under either bill would take 
on the shape and color of the President's own mind, would it not. 

Mr. Curtis. I presume it must under the Constitution. 

Senator Dawes. Then the question whether the service is put out to 
its enemies to nurse is not answered by either bill, is it ? 

Mr. Curtis. Both bills necessarily recognize the right of the Presi- 
dent to make appointments. 

Senator Dawes. They cannot take it away from him. 

Mr. Curtis. It cannot be taken away from him. He is to appoint 
either a board of examiners or to appoint the commissioners. If the 
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President chooses, in either case, to commit the enterprise to its ene- 
mies, he does so. 

Senator Dawes. And very little good would come of it if he put it 
to its enemies 1 

Mr. Curtis. Very little, except so far as their action might be con- 
trolled by the obvious influences that control every man, resulting from 
public opinion. 

Senator Dawes. So far as you are enabled to fix it by law, you fix a 
guide from which he cannot depart. 

Mr. OuBTis. So far as you can fix it l?y law in the interests of the 
reform, you fix it as closely as possible. 

Senator Dawes. You drive a stake. 

Mr. Curtis. Wherever you can. 

Senator Dawes. So that if there is anything in either bill that posi- 
tively drives a stake, is there anything in your opinion against that 
stake because you cannot go further ? 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, inasmuch as you put the question in your own 
sense, I have no alternative but to say that I agree with you — in other 
words, your question amounts to this, if you have the power to control 
a man who you think may go wrong, is it not wise for you to exercise 
that power ? Of that I have no question. 

Senator Dawes. Then, so far as anything in the biU I have introduced 
is not positively wrong 

Mr. Curtis. Wrong in what sense ? 

Senator Dawes. Wrong in advancing the cause of civil service re- 
form. In so far is it a gain or not, where I have stuck a stake. 

Mr. Curtis. It may be a question whether you have stuck a stake ? 

Senator Dawes. If I have not stuck a stake I have not made it more 
inflexible than the other bill, have 1 ? 

Mr. Curtis. If nothing is done, nothing is accomplished. 

Senator Dawes, Excuse these questions ■? 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly. 

Senator Dawes. There is one other point on which I wish some in- 
formation from you, if you will be kind enough to give it. Some one 
has sent me a criticism, apparently an unfriendly criticism, of a remark 
which you are reported to have made that the Duke of Sunderland's son 
had no better chance for office in England than the son of a teamster. 
I wanted to ask you some questions in relation to this criticism to know 
whether it is correct or not. I will give you the criticism and ask you 
to be kind enough to take it from me and give me an answer ? 

Mr. Curtis. Is it from the Boston Traveler ? 

Senator Dawes. Tes, sir ; then perhaps you are ready for it now. 

Mr. Curtis. No ; but I have seen occasionally articles from the Trav- 
eler which have misreported remarks of mine. 

Senator Dawes. I have shown this to Mr. Pendleton and he was anx- 
ious that some one who knows should say whether it is true or not. 
This criticism says in answer to that remark of yours, which it quotes, 
that there are exceptions in the British service and it enumerates what 
some of them are. 

It says : 

There are excepted from the application of the rules for competitive examination in 
the civil Hervice — 

First. All situations to which the holder is appointed by the Crown. 

Second. All sitnations included in theordersor waifrants made by the commissioners 
of the treasury under section 4, of the superannuation act of 185Q. 

Third. All situations which are filled in the customary course of promotion by per- 
sons serving in the same department. 
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It then goes on to enumerate a long list of these which I do not care 
to cumber our record with. As a favor to me, and that I may know 
more than I do now, I should like to have you take time to examine 
the matter. 

Mr. CiTBTis. I will make a careful examination. 

Senator Dawes. This article winds up with saying that "nearly all 
the Irish service is excepted." And quotes from a Year-book these 
words : 

No junior positions under the Irish government are so much sought after by the sons 
of country gentlemen as cadetships in the royal Irish constabulary. One-half the pat- 
ronage of the constabulary rest with the chief secretary for Ireland, who usually nom- 
inates on the recommendation of an M. P. The other half rests with the inspector- 
general, who nominates four sons of the officers of the lorce to compete for every alter- 
nate vacancy. 

I call your attention to these points for the sole purpose of getting 
your views on them at such time as you think proper. 

Mr. CxJETis. If you will be kind enough to let me take the paper 

Senator Dawes. Certainly; I have sent for it for that purpose. 

Mr. OtJETis. I will see that you are answered in detail. There are 
properly exceptions in every service. The whole system in England 
was, as you know, applied only gradually to the various departments. 

Senator Dawes. Have you considered the question of the desirability 
of bringing the responsibility more directly home to the appointing 
power than it now exists 1 

Mr. Ctjetis. Meaning by " the appointing power " the President 1 

Senator Dawes. No ; I mean the party responsible for the appoint- 
ment, the head of the department, which the Constitution says is as 
low down as you can put the appointing power, bringing by some sort 
of legislation the direct responsibility of the appointing power for the 
performance of the duty. 

Mr. Curtis. It is certainly very desirable to promote that responsi- 
bility in every degree with the head of the ofSce wherever it may be. 

Senator Dawes. You have had a great deal of experience in this 
matter, and are perfectly cognizant of the operations of the system in 
the post-office and custom-house at New York, which has impressed us 
very greatly. I want to ask you, if you were the ofScer in charge, what 
you would have done in either of those offices connected with the civil 
service examinations that is not done now '? 

Mr. Ctjetis. I should extend the range of places to which the gen- 
eral scheme is now applied. 

Senator Dawes. To make it more extensive than it is? 

Mr. Ctjetis. I should make it more extensive. I forget what the 
precise limitations are, but I should carry the proper promotions fur- 
ther than they are now carried. 

Senator Dawes. Do you see any objection to allowing any person 
who is in the service of the grade that is provided there competing for 
a place above him, whenever there is an examination for that place in 
that branch? 

Mr. Ctjetis. In the custom-house? 

Senator Dawes. In either service. 

Mr. CuETis. Let us take the custom-house. Do you mean to include 
in that the coUectorship, the head of the ofiftce? 

Senator Dawes. No, I mean as far as your examinations apply. 
Take the system: There are, first, examinations for entrance into the 
service, and then examinations for promotion in the service. Now, for 
promotion in the service, do you see any objection to having any one in 
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that branch of the service at liberty to apply for the examination for 
promotion ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is one in a lower grade applying for a higher in 
the same group? 

Senator Dawes. Exactly. 

Mr. Curtis. No. That is a question which I have not lately consid- 
ered, but I remember that it was one of the subjects which we dis- 
cussed'at some length in drawing the original scheme of the rules. 
The reasons for going step by step, were overborne in our conclusion, 
and we favored opening the whole range of the group. 

Senator Eollins. Of competitive examination? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, within the group of places, not from one group to 
another, but from any grade in a group to a higher position in the 
same grade. , 

Senator Eollins. Not including the collector ? 

Mr. Curtis. No. 

Senator DAWiiis. As far as you go ? 

Senator Eollins. Tou do not think it would be advisable to open 
the collectorship to that system ? 

Mr. Curtis. In answer to the general question of Mr. Dawes, I said 
that I thought the rules might be extended further than they are now. 
For instance, I see no reason why the deputy collectors should not be 
included in the rules. They are not included in the rules now. There 
may be reasons why it might not be wise to include the collector ; but 
I cannot see any reason why, in the full spirit of the scheme provided 
for by either of these bills, you might rot include a postmaster or a 
collector. In the English service, if I remember correctly, the collectors 
at the larger offices are appointed in this way : The offices are divided into 
perhaps two classes. The collectors of the larger offices are appointed 
by a board of commissioners of the customs from among the smaller 
offices. For instance, if the custom-house at Liverpool falls vacant, 
the customs commission turns to its books and sees what the reports 
of the inspectors of customs, who are perpetually passing through the 
kingdom and visiting and reporting the condition of affairs at the vari- 
ous custom-houses, show as to the service at the offices of the second 
class, and the head of the office of that class which, upon the showing 
of the books, based on the reports of the inspectors, is found to be best, 
is promoted. That is a system Avhich, although it is an application of 
the principle of promotion within the service, the promotion there be- 
ing from a smaller office and emolument to a larger and more important 
one, is found to work without any prejudice to the service. 

But in reply to Mr. Dawes's second question as to promotion within 
the group, my opinion is that upon the whole it would be better for 
the service to allow a general competition. 

Senator Dawes. It would be fairer, would it not ? 

Mr. Curtis. It would be fairer. 

Senator Dawes. There is no reason, except as it applies to the fitness 
of the man himself, why one man should not compete as well as another 
in the service for promotion, is there? 

Mr. Curtis. No, 1 cannot see that there is. 

Senator Dawes. Would it be entirely safe to leave the selection of 
those who may compete to any outside person ? I mean of those who 
may compete within this range of the branch of service and competing 
for a place above that if vacant. Would it be safe to authorize any 
outside person to say such and such men may compete and such and 
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such men may not compete ? "Would it be safe to trust an outside man 
with any such power as that? 

Mr. CxJKTis. For instance, suppose a class of four grades, first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth, your proposition is whether it would be wise to 
allow anybody to say that certain persons in class one or two, or the 
other way if you reverse it, should not compete for the highest class. 

Senator Dawes. Or, which is the same thing, certain ones may, but 
all the rest may not, making a selection of those only who may com- 
pete for that place ? 

Mr. Curtis. It seems to me the rule should be uniform. 

Senator Dawes. Tou do not get my idea. Would it not be a power 
that it would not be safe to trust with any one man to take the list of 
all those below the place in the branch of service and select from it 
those whom he chooses to permit to compete for the higher office; would 
that be a safe power ? 

Mr. OuETis; What person have you in view ? 

Senator Dawes. Any person whatever. 

Mr. Curtis. I think the rule should be that all persons in the same 
grade should be entitled to all the privileges that others have. 

Senator Dawes. Is there any reason in the world why they should 
not? 

Mr. Curtis. I see no good reason. 

Senator Dawes. Is the fact that it would be inconvenient because 
of the number any good reason why you should say to one man, "You 
cannot compete ?" 

Mr. Curtis. There may be questions arising from numbers, but the 
case does not occur to me now. 

Senator Dawes. If there would be danger that men would want to 
compete vfho prima facie were not qualified, would they not be likely 
to fare like the three men to whose case you have already alluded ? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Senator Dawes. So that practically the inconvenience would not be 
great? 

Mr. Curtis. No ; for instance take the New York custom-house, which 
is the largest office of the kind ; I do not see that there could be any in- 
convenient number in any grade for competition. 

Senator Rollins. Would you confine it ? For instauce there is to be 
a promotion in the New York custom-house ; a vacancy occurs in one of 
the higher grades ; would you confine the promotion to one of the next 
lower grade, or would you open that to the body of officers ? 

Mr. Curtis. That is' the very question. 

Senator Dawes. No, that is a part of the question. In order to make 
the idea which is suggested by Mr. Eollins more clear, if there is a man 
in the first grade who feels himself competent to pass a better examina- 
tion for the fourth place than any man there is between him and the 
fourth place is there any reason of right or of convenience that would 
justify the saying that he shall not apply for it? 

Mr' Curtis. I cannot see that there is. 

Senator Dawes. So far from its working harm, would it not be a 
stimulus to ambition? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Senator Dawes. If any gentleman has told us thatstimulus to a man's 
ambition in the service is a bad element, do you agree with him? 

Mr. Curtis. I do not think that it can be truly said that a legitimate 
and lawful ambition is a bad element in the service. 
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Senator Dawes. A lawful ambition to rise on his merits is laudabltej 
is it not ? 

Mr. CuETis. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Dawes. Is it not the basis of the whole system that it opens 
to every man's ambition the possibility of its gratification on his merits'? 

Mr. Otjetis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. That is the fundamental principle of the whole 
system 1 

Mr. Otjetis. It is very important. 

Senator Eollins. Is there any real practical objection when there is 
a vacancy in a higher grade, forinstance in theNew York custom-house, 
to say not only that the employes of the custom-house occupying a lower 
position may compete for that vacancy, but that anybody, all the out- 
side world, may compete for that place ? 

Mr. OuETis. You ought to reserve for the men who ar^ in the service 
precisely the spur and the stimulus of which Senator Dawes has spoken. 

Senator Eollins. But the tendency of all that is to a close corpora- 
tion, that is to say, to an oflSce-holding class. 

Mr. (JUETis. No, excuse me, because a vacancy is made below to 
which the whole community is invited. Therefore there is no ofQ.ce- 
holding class, in an exclusive and offensive sense. 

Senator Eollins. But if a vacancy occurs in a fourth-class place, 
and none but the third-class men compete for it, then you shut out the 
great body of the people ? 

Mr. CuETis. But, then, observe this, in that case you shut out the 
great body of the people from that specific place, but you do not shut 
them out from the service, because if a man is taken from the third 
class he is moved up. 

Senator Eollins. You practically say this, then, " You shall not 
compete for the fourth class, but you may for the first" — that is, you 
say to all outside the public service, as I understand it : " You may 
compete, if you see fit, for a first-class position," a first-class clerkship 
here in the city of Washington, for example, " but you shall not com- 
pete for third-class or fourth-class positions?" 

Mr. CuETis. Third and fourth being high 1 

Senator Eollins. Yes. Is not that the result of the bill ? 

Mr. CuETis. The object of both bills is to secure to the country the 
most efficient public service. For that, and upon grave reflection, it is 
decided that the best way to secure the most efficient and the most eco- 
nomical public service is to provide that original entrance within the 
prescribed range shall be into what is called the lowest grade, and 
that when vacancies arise in the higher positions, subject to the rules, 
they shall be filled in the first instance by those already in the service, 
that the public may have the benefit of their experience as well as of 
their knowledge. That operation necessarily creates a vacancy lower 
down, which introduces at the proper point a person from the outside. 

Senator Eollins. You are inclined to the opinion that it would work 
no evil to the public service if this competitive examination was ex- 
tended even to the heads of important branches of the service, as the 
collector of the port of I^ew York ? 

Mr. OuETis. I should reserve my opinion upon that point. I thiijk 
it could be carried a great deal further than it is now. It is perhaps 
enough to say that in the service of other countries where this principle 
is applied, very eflScient service in the higher positions is obtained by 
promotion, and as between appointing a man to a collectorship who has 
come up regularly through the service, and appointing him as he is gen- 
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erally ap))ointe(l now and upon the considerations which usually in- 
fluence appointment uow, I should not hesitate in the least degree in 
saying that the public interest would be infinitely promoted by having 
him come regularly through the service. But dismissing that and, rais- 
ing the other question, whether supposing you have an appointing power 
intent only upon the interests of the public service in making appoint- 
ments, it might not be wiser for a position involving great discretion; 
great administrative power, to aijpoint him outright, as you do a judge, 
I think may be fairly a question. In other words, there might be a 
range of offices that should be in that sense separated from the general 
scheme. But as between the two systems we are considering, 1 repeat 
that I should not hesitate for a moment to prescribe that a collector of 
customs, for instance, should rise by regular promotion rather than be 
selected for political and extrinsic reasons. 

Senator Dawes. You say that the leading difference between these 
two bills is that the one requires the appointment of a central board of 
control, as it wds called by Mr. Eaton, and the other does not. That 
you understand to be the leading difference between the two. You also 
say that the character and efficacy of this board of control, after all, 
depends upon the spirit of the Executive, do you not? 

Mr. Otjrtis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dawes. 'Sow, under the bill which I introduced, is it not 
perfectly within the authority of the President to appoint just such a 
board of control as he pleases ? 

Mr. Curtis. From the departments ? 

Senator Dawes. Just such a board. as he pleased, without limita- 
tion. 

Mr. Curtis. Under the bill itself? 

Senator Dawes. Under the bill. 

Mr. Curtis. That was not my impression. 

Senator Dawes. Do you not understand that under my bill he has 
authority — I do not say he is required, but he has authority — to appoint 
just such a board as he pleases ? 

Mr. (JuRTis. You remember when you came down from the Senate, 
if you will permit me this personal reference, with that amendment to 
the appropriation bill of 1871, which was the authority under which we 
were appointed, I think that Mr. Logan — the time was very short — — 

Senator Dawes. Three o'clock in the morning of the last day. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Logan put to you the question, " Does this give the 
President any authority that he does not already possess!" and you re- 
plied, "S'o," as was perfectly true. The President did not need, of 
course, such a, regulation as that. 

Senator Dawes. ISTow, coming back, do you not understand that it is 
expressly provided in my bill that he can appoint in his discretion just 
such a board of control as he pleases ? 

Mr. Curtis. I had not so understood. It is very possible that I maj^ 
have read parts of your bill hastily. 

Senator Dawes. If under my bill he has authority to appoint just 
such a board of control as he pleases, would not, under my bill, the 
same thing be reached if the whole, after all, depended upon the spirit 
of the President, that is reached under the Pendleton bill ? 

Mr. Curtis. I should say, in that case, that it was better to provide 
for appointing a board of control, and leave to that board of control 
several of the details of method that you have thought wiser to put in 
the form of a statute. 
12 C s 
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Senator Dawes. Would it not depend entirely on the character of 
the board of control which should be appointed whether that were bet- 
ter or not ? 

Mr. Curtis. If you anticipate the appointment of a hostile board you 
presuppose a hostile President. If you have a hostile President and a 
hostile board, I do not think much would be accomplished whatever the 
bill might be. 

Senator Dawes. Then it depends wholly on the spirit of the Presi- 
dent, does it not ? 

Mr. Curtis. Originally. 

Senator Dawes. As to the character of the board of control ? 

Mr. Curtis. So I have said. 

Senator Dawes. If the spirit of the President is with you, and a board 
of control is needed, would you not be just as likely to have it with my 
bill as with the Pendleton bill ? 

Mr. Curtis. Your bill neither forbids nor advises such a board. 

Senator Dawes. But it expressly reserves to the President the au- 
thority contained in the law under which you were appointed yourself. 

Mr. Curtis. Which he has without the law. 

Senator Dawes. And he appointed you because the spirit was in 
him, did he not ? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, because the passage of the bill by Congress was 
an intimation to him of Congressional co-operation. 

Senator Dawes. Then, after all, as between the two bills, does it not 
depend almost entirely upon the disposition of the Executive ? 

Mr. Curtis. I presume so. 

Senator Eollins. Suppose, at the next election, a second Andrew 
Jackson should be elected President of the United States, with his no- 
tions about the spoils system, as it is termed, the doctrine that " To the 
victors belong the spoils," and he was disposed to carry out his Demo- 
cratic notions and sustain his party in that direction, of what value 
would either of the bills be ? 

Mr. Curtis. Of course the bills in no sense change the President's 
constitutional power. The Pendleton bill simply recognizes that the 
President appoints, and substantially they both provide for the same 
exercise of power, so far as that is concerned, although the exercise is 
different in its details. If the President chose to disregard it, he would 
take no action, and there would be no remedy except in public opinion. 
The whole thing presupposes a friendly President. This is to be said, 
however, that when Congress, which represents public opinion, and 
which has had a certain relation to this whole subject of patronage and 
the power of appointment, shall go so far as to express its opinion in the 
form of an act, whether the one presented by Mr. Pendleton or that of 
Mr- Dawes, the President willhave received a very loud warning from 
the country of what it expects ; and if we assume that there is any 
essential force in the principle that public opinion constitutionally 
manifested is really the controlling power in this country, I think you 
would find that the President would hesitate long before he would un- 
dertake to oppose the national will by neglecting to put the law into 
operation. 

Senator Dawes. Why did the Pendleton bill provide for the appoint- 
ment of this commission, without the advice and consent of the Senate ? 

Mr. Curtis. I do not know that I can tell you. The bill assumes 
that it is an executive concern, and in that respect it followed section 
1753, of the Revised Statutes. 
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Senator Dawes. Section 1753 does not allude to the appointment of 
a commission ; it only gives authority to employ certain persons. 

Mr. CtJETis. That is what I mean; it followed the spirit of that sec- 
tion. The persons employed were called a commission by courtesy. 

Senator Dawes. Why did it provide for the payment of their salaries 
by a permanent appropriation instead of an annual one, as our other 
ofl&ces are paid ? 

Mr. Curtis. That I do not know. 



Satueday, March 4, 1882. 
Statement of John L. Thomas. 

The Ohaieman. Tou are a native and resident of Maryland? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

The Chaikman. State your connection with the ciAil service, what 
ofQces you have held, &c. 

Mr. Thomas. -I was solicitor of the city of Baltimore for three terms ; 
from 1861 to 1863. I was elected State attorney of Baltimore City in 
1864, and practiced in that capacity until 1866, when I was elected to 
Congress. In 1869 I was appointed collector of customs for the port of 
Baltimore by General Grant. I was also a member of the State con- 
stitutional convention in 1864. 

The Chairman. How long did you hold the office of collector? 

Mr. Thomas. From 1869 to 1873, a full term. Then I had an inter- 
regnum of four years, and was reappointed in 1877, and served four 
years more. 

The Chairman. Making eight years in the coUectorship ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We should like to know your experience concerning 
appointments, and what evils you may have discovered in the old-fash- 
ioned and unsystematic method ; what changes you may have intro- 
,duced yourself, and your opinion of what changes may well be per- 
manently adopter^ in the appointment of subordinate ofiflcers. 

Mr. Thomas. When I was appointed collector in 1869, it was under 
General Grant's first administration, and the question of civil service 
reform was then a very new thing ; in fact it was scarcely mentioned. 
I was, of course, green in the office, knew nothing about the duties of 
the collector, and 1 made some retentions of men, and I found there 
were a great many more changes than retentions. I, however, found 
out, after having been there two or three months, that it was necessary 
for me to- devise some system relative to applications for office. 

The Chairman. Some system of appointments ? 

Mr. Thomas. A system of appointments. I devised some rules of 
my own, in which I constituted myself the chief examining board, and 
appointed my two deputies to assist me in examining all applicants for 
clerkships in the custom-house ; and in every appointment which I mad« 
to a clerkship, the applicants were always submitted to an examination 
as to their qualifications for the particular desk for which they were 
applicants. The same rale I applied in relation to day inspectors and 
weighers. I did not apply the rule so particularly in relation to the 
night inspectors and porters ; that is, in relation to examination of their ■ 
educational qualifications, bat merely applied the rule in relation to 
general character for probity, temperate habits, and physical qualiflca- 
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tions. I found that that rule worked very 'well, and althougti at that 
time the old regulation of the Treasury Department would allow the 
collector to make such changes as in his judgment he saw fit and ex- 
tensive changes were made, yet no one was put in a place unless 
he was thoroughly qualified to perform the duties of the office. I 
induced the Treasury Department to give me the power to appoint an 
auditor whose exclusive duty it should be to take charge of the dis- 
bursement accounts and of the expenditures of all moneys. Before that 
time the clerks at the different desks used to receive the legal fees for 
the passage of papers and at the end of the month they would return 
those fees to the cashier. I instituted a system of checks by which it 
was the duty of each clerk to indorse on each paper the amount due and 
then the importer or shipper would ha^^e to carry that paper to the 
cashier of customs and the cashier of customs was compelled to receive 
the money so as to concentrate all the reception of money in that one 
desk and make the cashier of customs responsible for it. _ The follow- 
ing letters from Mr. George E. Dowell, auditor, and Charles F. Hanna, 
cashier, both appointed during my first administration, are introduced, 
to show the system introduced by me in keeping the accounts of the 
custom-house : 

CusTOM-HotrsB, Baltimore, Md., 

'Collector's Office, November 3, 1877. 

In 1870, upon the recommendation of the Hon. John L. Thomas, jr., then collector of 
customs, the Secretary of the Treasury authorized the creating of an auditor's depart- 
ment iu this office. At the time the disbursement accounts, and the records in general, 
were very irregularly kept. Under the direction of Mr. Thomas a new system was in- 
augurated, the old accounts were all re-examined, and after much labor and time spent, 
they were placed in good condition. After this was completed greab care was taken 
in the preparation of all vouchers and accounts, and a perfect check was instituted so 
that no improper payments should be made, each account being kept separate and dis- 
tinct, and there was no commingling of funds, as had been often the case hitherto. 

A regular examination of all checks drawn by this office upon the assistant trea,3urer 
was made, and the balances, as shown to be due by the accounts of the collecxor, care- 
fully compared with the cash in the hands of the assistant treasurer. 

The voucliers and accounts being rendered to the department in perfect condition, 
they were readily examined by the accounting officers of the Treasury, and each ad- 
justment made showed the accounts to be accurate. 

The system inaugarated by Mr. Thomas has been continued by his successors, with, 
perfect satisfaction to them, and without the loss of a cent to the government. 

GEOEGE E. DOWELL, 

Auditor. 



CosTOM House, Baltimore, Md., 

Cashier's Office, Noveniber 6, 1877. 

Sir : I beg leave to submit for your perusal some interesting facts, showing a com- 
parison between the mode of conducting the business of custom-houses prior to the yean 
1870, and that adopted during your previous administration as coliector of the port of 
Baltimore, which system was approved by you as collector, and was adopted by the 
Treasury Department for the guidance of the ports of entry throughout the entire 
country. 

Previous to the year 1870, the customs department consisted of two deputies and 
one cashier. One deputy collector acted as special and statistical deputy and chief 
entry clerk, besides holding all the deposits which might be made ; the other acting as 
auditor and as statistical deputy, in the absence of the special. 

A corps of clerks, acting under them conjointly, performed the duties now assigned 
to the entire executive and clerical force proper, without any special regard to the class- 
ification of duties. With the exception of the cashiei's expert work, the tellership, re- 
c[uiring a knowledge of coin all currency, all the clerical work of his department 
■ was also done by this force. 

The records and books of the district were kept in a very crude and loose manner. 
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Being appointed cashier of customs by you in September, 1870, having previously 
served under you in the designated depository of the United States in Baltimore— un- 
der your instructions, Mr. Lobdell, special agent of the Treasury Department, and my- 
self, proceeded to examine into the workings of this district, to ascertain whether any 
changes could be advantageously made. 

In the cashier's departiiient we found that there was but one book kept — a memo- 
randum blotter — in which "-ere recorded all the monetary transactions of the district, 
regardless of whether they were received in coin or currency, for duties, services per- 
formed, tines, fees, &c. 

At the end of each month, the chief weigher, ganger, superintendent of bonded 
stores, and other chiefs of departments, each returned, in gross, a sum of money said 
to be the collections of their several departments for the previous month, producing no 
evidence or vouchers whatever of the correcrness of their deposits. 

The fees were retaiued by the cashier during the entire month, and were drawn 
upon by the collector, naval officer, and surveyor, at their option, and at the end of the 
month were distributed among the officers to whom they properly belonged, as re- 
quired by the regulations. f 

By the aid of the Treasury Eegulations, and Hey I's Digest, after long and careful 
examination and research, we succeeded in affecting a s;; stem which seemed to com- 
ply in every respect with the requirements of the law. 

After submitting the entire plan to you, and receiving your sanction and approval, 
we proceeded to practically test our system, which proved entirely satisfactory. 

You were then requested by the Secretary of the Treasury to send me to Boston to 
confer with Judge Russell, collector of said port, in regard thereto. 

.Judge Rucsell approved of our plan, and a commission was sent throughout the 
country to introduce it, and it is now in full operation, and is giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 

By this system all moneys are paid to the cashier alone, upon the original docu- 
ments, clearly showing thereupon the amount to be received and for what service. 

Each document must contain the initials of the clerks of the collector and naval offi- 
cers, to whose department the service appertains ; the signatures of the deputy collector 
and deputy naval officer, and the official stamp and signature of the cashier before it 
is valid, and the inspectors, storekeepers, &c., are so instructed and are held responsible 
therefor. 

The entire receipts are deposited with the assistant treasurer upon the day upon 
which they are received. 

The book-keeper of the cashier's department keeps a segregated record of every 
transaction of the district, which is daily transmitted to the auditor, countersigned 
by the naval officer. 

These records are compiled and prepared at the end of each month with every bu- 
reau of our district. 

I am proud to say that our Baltimore custom-house is regarded as a model by the 
Treasury Department, and the special agents, before being assigned to ports of entry 
as experts, are frequently sent to our district to qualify themselves for the service, un- 
der onr instructions. 

Not wishing to burden yon with too detailed an account of our very intricate busi- 
ness, allow me to fay in conclusion, that to your discreetness and good judgment in 
the selection of the clerical force is due the superior manner in which the work of our 
district has ever since been accomplished, and as a proof thereof, the force has never 
since been disturbed, either by Mr. Booth or Colonel Wilkins, the succeeding collect- 
ors, although, as you are aware, the excitement of partisan spirit has at limes run 
high In our custom-house. 

Believing that, by a strict adherence to our system, the revenue of the government 
can always be collected with security, 
I am yours, very truly, &c., 

CHAS. P. HANNA, 
Cashier of Customs, Baltimore. 

To Hon. Jno. L. Thomas, Jr., 

Acting Collector, fa.. District of Baltimore. 

I tlien reorganized the different desks, and liad a chief appointed for 
each desk, and prescribed the duties of each, and the duties of their 
subordinates, so as to systematize the entrances and clearances, the 
liquidating bureau, the warehouse department, and the entry depart- 
ment. I placed the first deputy collector in charge of one, and the 
second deputy in charge of the other. 

When I took charge of the custom-house in 1877, 1 found that the 
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system whicli I had inaugurated in my first administration had worted 
so well that both my predecessors had carried it out, and all the clerks 
whom I had appointed from 1869 to 1873 had been retained by them, 
■with, perhaps, three or four exceptions ; and when I left the custom- 
house last month, I left all those clerks in. I retained them in my last 
administration, and I believe that there is uo set of clerks in any cus- 
tom-house in the country that are more proficient, not only in the man- 
ner in which they discharge their duties, but in their general knowl- 
edge of customs laws and customs regulations, and I think it was the 
result of what little practical civil service I applied in the matter. 

I found, not only in my first term but in my second term, that there 
was great pressure from all sections of the State for changes on the 
part of politicians, not for the good of the service, but for what they 
cMmed to be the good of the party. There was hardly a day that I 
was not pressed by somebody from some section of the State, to re- 
move somebody and put somebody else in office. The result of all that 
was that men who were originally friends when I first went into ofSce, 
because I resisted their importunities and kept in good men, became 
bitter enemies. 

The Ohaieihan. I should like to know something more about the 
details of your examination. Did you have a particular examination 
for clerkships'? 

Mr. Thomas. In original appointments I always examined an appli- 
cant with a view to his fitness for the particular place that was vacant. 
I did not give the same examination in the case of a vacancy in a night 
inspectorship as I would a day inspectorship, nor the same kind of ex- 
amination for a day inspectorship that I would for a clerk at any of the 
desks inside the custom-house, and I should vary the examination in 
relation to the clerkshiiDS in accordance with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the desk. If the clerk to be appointed was for a vacancy in 
the warehouse desk, I would not require of the applicant that he should 
be so familiar with all the methods of calculating duties and the cur- 
rencies of the world as I would a liquidating clerk or an entry clerk, 
both of whom would have to understand thoroughly everything con- 
nected with those matters to make them qualified. In other words, I 
gave each clerk what I considered to be a common sense examination 
as to his qualifications for the particular position which he was to fill. 

The Chaieman. You must have had, of course, a great many more 
applications than you had places for. Did you select a maufor a place, 
and then inquire carefully into his fitness, or did you examine a num- 
ber of persons with a view of taking the best ? 

Mr. Thomas. As a general thing, from the fact of being familiar, I 
might say almost personally acquainted, with nine-tenths of the a^ppli- 
cants, I selected my man, but in a number of cases where there were 
three or four individuals applying for trie same vacancy all of whom I. 
knew, and was not satisfied as to the qualifications of each, I would sub- 
ject each of them to a competitive examination and give the appoint- 
ment to the man who passed the best examination. 

The Ohaieman. So that it was partly Avhat is called a class examina- 
tion und partly competitive, according to the necessity of each case'? 

Mr. Thomas. Exactly ; according to the necessity of each case; and 
then invariably where a vacancy would take place in a higher desk, I 
would examine some person in a lower position, aiid if he was found 
qualified jjromote him, and then fill that vacancy with some outsider who 
was applying for a position. I found that that was the best rule be- 
cause it made the clerks feel that there was a chance for promotion ; 
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and the rules wliicli I issued that each clerk should familiarize himself 
not only with the duties of his own desk but each desk in the custom- 
house, gavR me the material inside "of the custom-house for promotions 
fi?om a' lower to a higher grade whenever a vacancy might occur. 

The Chaieman. You endeavored to maintain a system of promotions, 
then? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir ; I think that a system of promotions is not 
only best for the civil service, but that it has a tendency to make the 
men themselves feel as though they had chances which they would not 
have under any other system. 

The Chairman. Did you relieve yourself by your system to any ap- 
preciable extent from the pressure of political friends for appoint- 
ments ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir ; to a great extent. I think if I had not pur- 
sued that system there would have been no end to the importunities of 
men who wanted changes, simply for the sake of changes, and for the 
sake of getting places for their friends. There is an old sign that I 
hung up at my door, which hung there during my last four years, and 
which was printed here in Washington, headed : " No vacancies. No 
applicants need apply." And when I went out of the custom-house 
last month I sent that sign to Mayor Whyte, who was then overrun 
with applicants for office in the municipal government, and I notice by 
the papers this morning that since he made his appointments last week 
he has returned that sign to my successor with this note : 

Mayor's Office, City Hall, 

Baltimore, Murek 3, 1882. 
Col. Edwin H. Webster, Collector : 

My Dear Sir : I have been requested by his honor. Mayor Wliyte, to send you the 
accompanying placard. It is a veteran in politics, and has rendered valuable patriotic 
service to your predecessor, who, in the kindness of his heart, and with great consid- 
eration for the head of the municipal government, transmitted it to the mayor several 
weeks ago. Public rumor has impressed his honor with the suspicion that it can be 
more serviceable in its original quarters at present than here. He therefore desires 
me to send it to you with his compliments. With kind regards, 
Yours, very truly, 

J. MONROE HEISKELL, Secretary. 

I suppose my successor is as much overcrowded with applicants as I 
was, and the same thing is going on under his administration that went 
on under mine, and doubtless will continue whenever he goes out, as 
long as the present system is continued. 

There is one thing I would state in relation to the system proposed 
by Mr. Dawes and by Mr. Pendleton. I have not read Mr. Pendleton's 
bill; I have read his speech on the subject, and I suppose his speech 
gives the substance of his bill. I have also read Mr. Dawes's speech, 
together with the bill appended at the end of his speech ; and my idea 
about those measures is this : As the law now stands, it makes a chief 
like a collector of customs responsible for his subordinates, and in case 
any of his subordinates become guilty of malfeasance or misfeasance, 
the chief on his bond is held responsible, and that being so, he ought 
to have something to say in relation to who shall be retained or ap- 
pointed as his subordinates ; and if a law is passed organizing a board 
under the powers of the general government to examine all applicants 
for office, and the persons so passed upon by them shallfiU the subordi- 
nate positions in the custom-house, the law should be so changed as to 
make every man responsible for his own acts, and not hold the collector 
responsible for appointments made in that way. 
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I do not object to the method of the bills. I think the i)rovisions of 
both those bills are right, and really I cannot see anything very con- 
tradictory in either of them, except that Mr. Pendleton's bill provides 
for the appointment of a commission and subcommissions ; whilst Mr. 
Dawes's bill, as I understand it, compels the collectors and heads of 
departments to appoint 1/heir own examiners. In my view, under the 
law as it now stands, without any modification of that law, I rather 
like Mr. Dawes's bill better than the appointment of a commission, be- 
cause Mr. Dawes's bill would leave some discretion with the collectors 
and heads of departments. I think, however^ that the people are ripe 
and in earnest for a thorough civil service reform. 

The Chairman. On some basis ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir ; and I think that the best way to get at it 
would be by way of a constitutional amendment, so as to get the people 
committed to it, and to have every officer (except judges of the courts 
and foreign ministers, who are appointed by the President aud con- 
firmed by the Senate), as well as all subordinate ofiQcers, appointed for 
good behavior, and removable for such cause as may be prescribed by 
act of Congress, and giving Congress full power to pass all necessary 
legislation on the subject. I do not see how you can have a true civil 
service reform among subordinate officers, and leave the discretion with 
the President as to the chief officers to remove or displace at pleasure. 
The chief officers are quite as Important to the civil service, in my 
opinion, as the subordinate officers ; and if you want reform at the bot- 
tom of the civil service, I think you need it as much at the head. 

The Chairman. You would gi\e to all the chief officers, then, a tenure 
during good behavior? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. Now, there is a bill before Congress, as I 
understand from the newspapers, to make the tenure of collectors of 
internal revenue (who now hold their offices at the ijleasure of the 
President) determine on the 1st of July next, and after that time -that 
thej' shall hold under commissions for four years, subject, I suppose, 
to the same condition at the pleasure of the President during the four 
years. In my opinion that is a step backwards in civil service reform. 
I know of some collectors that cannot now be removed, because there 
can be no charges against them, and who hold under that kind of com- 
mission; but if a law of that sort is passed their commissions will de- 
termine, and then the President can appoint whom he pleases. If a 
law of that kind is passed, I do not see why the same law should not 
apply to general appraisers and local appraisers who hold now under 
the same tenure as collectors of internal revenue. 

The Chairman. Did you ever remove any of the men whom you ad- 
mitted by your own examination, while they were ilischarging their 
duties with fidelity, at the request of political friends. 

Mr. Thomas, l^o, sir; I made no changes during my last term, ex- 
cept for cause. During my first term I did. It was at a time of great 
political excitement when I first took charge of the office, and there 
was a number of men who were called, then, in our State, Andy 
Johnson Democrats, aud being a pretty stalwart Republican, I removed 
a number on political grounds. There was a number who were re- 
moved by me during my last term on a reduction of the force. That 
is, when I first took possession, I had an investigation made, and dis- 
covered that we had too many inspectors and too many clerks, and 
then I had to take my choice of men on a reduction of the force. Of 
course those men went out on the reduction but not for any cause 
stated. 
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The Chairman. What is the total force in the Baltimore custom- 
house. 

Mr. Thomas. I think the total force now is about one hundred 
and eighty. I have brought with me a list of the present force, to- 
gether with the names of the collectors appointing the men. I have 
not counted it lately, but I think the last count was about one hun- 
dred and eighty all told. That includes the collector's ofQce and the 
appraiser's office and the naval ofiBice. 

The Chaieman. And the surveyor's office ? 

Mr. Thomas. Thei-e are only four connected with the surveyor's 
office in our port — a deputy surveyor, two clerks, and a messenger. 

The Chairman. Do you know about what the number is of those 
whom you appointed during your first term, who are still there 1 

Mr. Thomas. This list gives it. Nearly all the clerks whom I ap- 
pointed, with the exception of about three, are still there. As to nighfc 
inspectors I have not looked and cannot tell. 

The Chairman. Is the majority of the force there now composed of 
men whom you appointed during your first term ? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir; not a majority of the inspectors or night in- 
spectors. 

The Chairman. Are there men of the force who were there before 
you went in, in 1869 ? 

Mr. Thomas. Only two. One of them is a lame soldier by the name 
of Eichardson, whom I found there, in 1869, as deputy clerk at the ma- 
rine desk. I promoted him and made him the chief of the marine 
desk, and he haS been there ever since, the chief of that desk, and is 
there to-day. Then there was a gentleman by the name of Clayton 
whom I found as a day inspector, whom I subsequently promoted to a 
clerkship, and he is now deputy cashier of customs. Then the chief 
cashier of customs, Mr. Hanna, I found, in 1869, as currency clerk in 
what was called the designated depository, which at that time was un- 
der the supervision of the collector of customs, but afterwards it was 
abolished by an act of Congress which created the assistant treasurer's 
office in Baltimore, and 1 transferred him from the designated depos- 
itory and made him chief cashier, and he is still there. I think those 
are the only two. 

The Chairman. 1 understand you to say that, without reference to 
minor details, your general opinion is that some system of appointments^ 
taking the i^lace of the old practice of appointing on recommendations, 
is indispensable to a good service ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir; I decidedly do. If you will look at the revised 
regulations of 1874, you will find that there is a system laid down in 
those regulations for appointments to and removals from office ; but in- 
asmuch as those regulations have not the force of law they are very 
seldom complied with. I think to give the force of law to those regula- 
tions for the removal and appointment to office of subordinates would 
work well for the service. 1 believe that even in a political sense it 
would inure to the benefit of both parties. My experince of political 
offices teaches me that indiscriminate removals and appointments do 
more harm even to a party than good. 

The Chairman. You have been both Congressman and collector, and 
I ask whether it would or would not be an advantage to a Congressman 
if he were unable to dictate appointments and removals ? 

Mr. Thomas. Decidedly so. 

The Chairman. I presuppose that he is a man of ability and char- 
acter ,worthy to discharge the duties of his place, and I wish to know 
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your opinion as to whether he would uot be still more useful and proba- 
bly stronger with the people if he were unable to have anything to do 
with the disposition of offices ? 

Mr. Thomas. I do not think there is any doubt in the world about it. 

The Chairman. On the whole, then, it is a burden and a curse to a 
man who has an honorable ambition in Congress? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. I know when I was in Congress two-thirds 
of my time was occupied either in going around the departments as a 
claim agent for somebody or in looking out for a place for somebody. 
This not only was self-degrading, but it degraded the Congressman 
even in the estimation of his constituents when he could not succeed in 
getting for them what they wanted him to get. 

The Chaikman. Which, of course, he failed to get nine times out of 
ten? 

Mr. Thomas. Certainly. 

The Chairman. When yoa went in in 1869 you had no system there, 
I suppose, more than the old-fashioned way of appointing, as you 
pleased ? 

Mr. Thomas. Kone. 

The Chairman. How much of your time was occupied by applica- 
tions and solicitations for office ? 

Mr. Thomas. I went into oflce on the 1st of May, 1869, and the 
whole of the months of May and June were occupied in listening to 
the complaints and importunities of applicants for office, and I did 
nothing else. 

The Chairman. After that was a considerable fraction of your time 
occupied in that way ? 

Mr. Thomas. After that they would come in nearly every day and 
consume a portion of my time. Even after I had announced that every 
change had been made that was to be made, and that I could not make 
any more, they would still persist, not only by personal application but 
by letter. It was no better than that when I took possession of the 
oflSce again in 1877. I had to go through the same thing, and my suc- 
cessor is going through the same thing to-day. I have no doubt it will 
continue through everybody else's term, until the law is fixed so as to 
stop it. 

The Chairman. Then, the mere announcement that you had adopted- 
some methods of examination did not quite answer the purpose of re- 
lieving you from pressure ? 

Mr. Thomas. Only to a small extent. There is a certain class of 
people who are persistent office-seekers, and who would not be deterred 
by any rules or any sign you would put out that there- was no vacancy ; 
they would still continue to obtrude ; whilst there are others who, after 
an announcement of that kind, might have some delicacy about it and 
would not press further. 

The Chairman. But if you could announce that you were conduct- 
ing appointments under imperative orders from headquarters at Wash- 
ington, and that those orders were in obedience to law, you think, then, ■ 
of course, you would be relieved I 

Mr. Thomas. My opinion is that that would stop it. 

Senator Walker. You spoke of putting out Johnson Democrats ; 
that was in 1869 'I 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walker. Did that get rid of the Democrats in your ofidce 
pretty much ? 

Mr. Thomas. 1 believe it did. 
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Senator Walker. Since that time have many Democrats been ap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. Thomas. None that I know of. I did not appoint any. 

Senator Walker. You know of none since ? 

Mr. Thomas. K"o, sir. 

Senator Walker. There were no Democrats, or few, if any, in the 
Baltimore custom-house when you left there? 

Mr. Thomas. I do not think there is any one in the service there who 
is not a Eepublican. 

Senator Mitchell. Were your terms successive terms'? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir ; I had an interregnum of four years, between 
1873 and 1877. I was taken sick in 1873, and when my commission ex- 
pired T was not reappointed. I was at death's door for a long while. 
Then I was reappointed in 1877, by Mr. Hayes. I had two successors 
in that interval. One was Washington Booth, and the other Edward 
Wilkins ; and now the gentleman that I succeeded in 1869, succeeds 
me, Colonel Webster. 

Senator Mitchell. Did you find many changes made when you re- 
turned to the office ? 

Mr. Thomas. Very few ; none amongst the clerical force, except that 
two or three had died, and the vacancies were filled ; but a number 
amongst the day and night inspectors. Those are a class of places that 
almost any man can fill who has good moral character ; who is sober 
and temperate in his habits, and who has a good common-school educa- 
tion ; and most of that class of places in our State are filled by county 
men ; a good class of farmers, intelligent and honest. 

Senator Mitchell. Did you adopt and publish any system of rules 
so that the public understood what your rules were °? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir; I did in 1877. 

Senator Mitchell. When you had competitive examinations, how 
did you determine who should be admitted to them? Was there any 
preliminary evidence as to character or politics, or anything else re- 
quired before admitting persons to an examination ? 

Mr. Thomas. Always, whenever we did not know the applicant; 
but in nine cases out of ten the applicants were always known. Of 
course in relation to politics, I do not suppose there was anybody of the 
opposite political party who ever applied for a position there. I did 
not know of any. The applicants were all known to be Eepublicans, 
and generally in every application they would state what their services 
wei'e to the party. 

Senator Walker. Was it not pretty well understood that no other 
need apply "? 

Mr. Thomas. I think so. 

Senator Mitchell. Was there any public notice given that an ex- 
amination would be held? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir. 

Senator Mitchell. Then the fact that a vacancy existed was one that 
must be found out by inquiry ? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mitchell. After you had published your rules and taken 
your stand against the former practice, did that relieve you very much 
from the outside political pressure ? 

Mr. Thomas. It did for a time; and then when it was discovered that 
an appointment was to be made, you would find the crowd pushing on 
you as usual. Still, it had a great tendency to stop it. 

Senator Mitchell. You stated that you were pressed to make re- 
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movals. When sucli pressure was brought upon you, would there be 
any allegation of a cause why the removal should be made '? 

Mr. Thomas. The general allegation would be that the man they 
wanted removed was not serviceable to the party, or was apolitical en- 
emy, or something of that kind. If they could bring any charge against 
any person of malfeasance or non-feasance, they would be very sure to 
find it out and bring it ; but in the majority of cases there would be no 
charges of that kind. It woald be simply that they had been there 
long enough, or that a better man to the party ought to have the place. 

Senator Mitchell. Did you, during your administrations, ever learn 
of any conspiracy or combination among the incumbents in your office 
to oust any one in the service ? 

Mr. Thomas. I heard a couple of years ago that there was a combi- 
nation amongst some of the day -inspectors against the surveyor of cus- 
toms, Colonel Vernon ; but whether there was any truth in it or not I do 
not know, because it was never called to my attention officially, audi 
never investigated it. The reason given, as I understood at the time, 
was because he was too strict with them, which I thought was rather 
complimentary to the surveyor. 

Senator Mitchell. Had you the power of appointment, yourself? 

Mr. Thomas. With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. . 

Senator Mitchell. But you practically had the power to designate? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mitchell. What would be the objection in your mind, if 
any, to the establishment of a local board at Baltimore, who should re- 
ceive applications under some law similar to one or the other of the 
propositions before us ? 

Mr. Thomas. I do not think there is any objection to it, provided you 
relieve the chief officer of the legal responsibility for all acts of malfeas- 
ance or non-feasance of the parties designated by that local board. 

Senator Mitchell. For what officers especially under the collector 
is he responsible legally ! 

Mr. Thomas. He is responsible for all of them. 

Senator Mitchell. Do you mean by that that he has any financial 
responsibility? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. For instance, in the case that I mentioned, I 
retained a deputy collector who was deputy collector under my prede- 
cessor. I discovered that he had been stealing, and I had him arrested 
and indicted, and on investigation it was discovered that he had stolen 
some $28,000 to $30,000 S:om my predecessor and myself. I was legally 
resporsible with my predecessor for every dollar that man stole, and I 
was compelled, as my predecessor was, to come to Congress and ask for 
relief, and Congress passed a bill for our relief; otherwise we should 
have had to pay that amount of money. 

Senator Mitchell. Since you made the change, and required all the 
money to be received by the (iashier, is the collector responsible under 
that system 1 

Mr. Thomas. Just the same. He is still responsible. That responsi- 
bility, of course, is not changed by the law ; yet from the new system 
the collector is better protected than he was before from any act of his 
subordinates. It would require a conspiracy on the part of the naval 
officer and the cashier, and his clerks and the auditor, and some of the 
clerks in the custom-house, under this system of checks, to defraud the 
government. There is greater security. I compelled not only the au- 
ditor, who disburses all the money, but the cashier and his deputy and 
clerks, who receive all the money, to give me a personal bond, which 
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was an additional security to me. For instance, in case the cashier 
should receive money light of weight, or counterfeit money, and that is 
handed over to the assistant treasurer and counted at night, if he 
throws 'it out the collector is responsible. Under the bond these gen- 
tlemen gave me I made them responsible for every dollar they received, 
and if any counterfeit currency came in they had to account for it. I 
will say for the cashier of customs, who is still in office, he was so ex- 
pert and so diligent in the performance of his duties that he never re- 
ceived a counterfeit gold coin or counterfeit note, so far as I remember. 
There has been no loss of any kind since the defalcation was discovered 
in 1870. 

Senator Mitchell. You required this security of your own motion 1 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mitchell. The law does not require it ? 

Mr. Thomas. The law does not require it. 

Senator Mitchell. Do you not think it would be well for the law to 
require security to be given by every person who receives or handles 
money ? 

Mr. Thomas. I do. 

Senator Mitchell. Even a subordinate officer under the collector 1 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir; I would make' each man responsible for his 
own acts. 

Senator Mitchell. If that were done, and security should be given 
to the government, would not that remove your objection to this pro- 
posed system ? 

Mr. Thomas. It would, entirely. 

The Chairman. The collector would nevertheless remain responsible 
for the general faithfulness of the service in his of6.ce ? 

Mr. Thomas. Certainly. 

Senator Walker. There would be no change in that respect ? 

Mr. Thomas. oSfo. 
• The Chairman. But it would be his duty to secure the removal of 
unfaithful or incapable men ? 

Mr. Thomas. Certainly. 

Senator Walker. I understand you were relieved by Congress of 
the defalcation of the deputy collector % 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Walker. And he was under no bond at that time ? 

Mr. Thomas. None. 

Senator Walker. It was a total loss to the government ? 

Mr. Thomas. A total loss. 

Senator Mitchell. As to this general responsibility, neither of these 
bills proposes to interfere with thepower of removal; do you not think 
a vigilant collector could protect hin-self reasonably, even if these laws 
were passed, and the system inaugurated. 

Mr. Thomas. He could with the parties who are under him in their 
present tenure ; but in case a vacancy should occur in any of the places 
now under a collector, and his power was taken away from him under 
the law to make a proper appointment, and should be given to a board 
with which he has nothing' to do, I should think he ought to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of those appointments. 

The ChaiuMAK. Were your examinations entirely oral, or did you 
have any sets of questions to be- used in case of competitive examina- 
tions? ■ ^ ■, -, ^- ., 

Mr. Thomas. Sometimes they were oral, and sometimes they were regu- 
larly drawn up and submitted. The applicants were sent into a room 
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and time given to look over the questions, and answer them. Sometimes 
the examination would last half a day, sometimes a day. It would de- 
pend altogether on the number to be examined, and the vacancies to 
be filled.' 

The Chairman. Did you find these competitive examinations gener- 
ally satisfactory? Were you well satisfied that you got good men 
under them 1 

Mr. Thomas. Yes. sir. 

The Chaikmaw. df course you knew that you had a fair allotment 
in the first place 'I 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

The Chaieman. And you were satisfied that as a rule you got the 
best' men of the lot? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. It seldom happened that I did not know 
something about the man personally before he was examined, and in 
a number of cases the matter of examination was a mere formal thing, 
so as to carry out the rules, because I knew before I commenced, that 
the man was well qualified, and in cases of that kind there was not 
very much of an examination. 

JOHN L, THOMAS. 



SATUEDAT, March 18, 1882. 
Statement of Henry Hobart Bates. 

The Chaieman. State what is your length of service and in what 
capacities you have served. 

Mr. Bates. I entered the Patent Ofilce in 1868. I was appointed as 
second assiscaut examiner at that time. I have been there ever since. 
I have been promoted through all the grades, and am now examiner- 
in-chief. I have been promoted under the present system. I have not 
been on any permanent board of examination. I was requested to 
come here perhaps under misapprehension as to that point. 

The Chaieman. Is there a permanent board there ? 

Mr. Bates. There is not. 

The Chaieman. They detail from time to time ? 

Mr. Bates. They do ; and I have been at two different times on 
that board. 

The Chaieman. You are familiar with the system ? 

Mr. Bates. I am somewhat familiar with it. 1 think the system be- 
gan in the Patent Ofilce since I was appointed, and I was cognizant of 
it from the earliest times. Perhaps it will interest the committee if I 
should state the origin of it. 

The Chairman. Give a compact history of the origin of it, the nature 
of it, and the effects of it. 

Mr. Bates. We have had no theory in the Patent Office. I think 
our experiments have been practical and tentative, to serve our own 
purposes. We began earlier than they did in any other department. 
We have not yet created any theory. 

In 1868 Judge Elisha Foote, of New York, was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Patents on the occurrence of a vacancy in that office. He 
was the highest official in the Patent Office at that time, being the 
senior member of the board of examiners-in-chief. He was appointed 
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perhaps for that reason, it being near the close of an administration. 
Judge Foote was an experienced patent-lawyer, ^md also cognizant of 
the needs of the Patent Office, having been there a number of years, 
a very conscientious man, and when he took the Commissionership he 
found what he deemed to be an existing law requiring examinations, 
which had been disregarded in the years immediately preceding. There 
had been some loose appointments prior to that time. He also under- 
took a system of retrenchment. Eegarding appointments he announced 
his intention of examining candidates. Judge Foote's announcement 
created some sensation in the Patent Office, especially as ho stated 
that under the existing law he would be required also to examine those 
who had not passed an examination, i. e., those who had been appointed 
without any inquiry into qualifications. He, however, did not institute 
any system of competitive examination. He simply examined applicants 
for admission into tlio few vacancies which existed and a few which he 
was compelled to make. His examining board consisted of the three 
oldest and most experienced examiners then in the office, and as a re- 
sult of the first examination held I was admitted, having resigned a 
position in the Treasury Department for that purpose. 

In 1869, at the begining of the administration of General Grant, 
Colonel S. S. Fisher, of Cincinnati, . was appointed Commissioner of 
Patents, Mr. Fisher being an experienced patent-lawyer, and having 
been recommended to General Grant. He accepted the position with 
the idea, I believe, of retaining it but a short time. Colonel Fisher was 
besieged with a great many applications for appointments, as I suppose 
were the other departments. He found himself overwhelmed with 
them. He did not desire to make any great number of changes except 
where they were absolutely necessary, his object and ambition being to 
put and keep the Patent Oiflce on a good working basis. He felt re- 
sponsible, to that extent, for he had accepted the position at some sacri- 
fice, because he was in receipt of a much larger income than the govern- 
ment paid him, and he designed ultimately to resume his practice. 

Mr. Fisher found the system of examinations in vogue, and he made 
it competitive. That was the origin of the competitive system, by the 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior ; and, in brief, his successors 
have followed the system which he instituted. He remained there only 
eighteen months. 

The Chairman. Give us the total force under the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

Mr. Bates. There are approximately one hundred examiners ; that 
is, twenty -four principal examiners in charge of divisions, and they have 
each three assistants of different grades. 

The Chairman. Making ninety-six ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes ; and I think there are one or two extra assistants,' 
who have been appointed for special purposes ; but I am not certain of 
the exact number. The Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Stockbridge, said 
he would follow me here to-day, and he can give you the exact data, 
no doubt. This does not include the clerical force of the office, which 
has not hitherto participated in the competitive system. 

The Chairman. What do the twenty -four have charge of? 

Mr. Bates. The classes are divided as nearly as possible into such 
separate branches as can come consistently under the charge of one 
expert examiner : A class of Electricity, a class of Textile manufactures, 
a class of Chemistry, a class of Iron working, a class of Engineering, 
a class of Printing machinery, a class of Fire-arms, a class of Surgical 
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instruments and cutlery, a class of Harvesting machiaery, a class of 
Grinding and Milling machinery, and so on. 

The Chaieman. There are clerks besides these 1 

Mr. Bates. There are clerks belonging to the routine branch of the 
of&ce, copying clerks, &c. 

The Chairman. Do they work under the direction of the examiners ? 

Mr. Bates. Bach examiner has one clerk to take charge of his re- 
cords and do his copying, and that is usually a lady in his room. The 
remainder of the clerical force is entirely distinct from the examining 
corps. There is a great deal of clerical work in delivering copies ordered 
by courts and by inventors, and by attorneys and manufacturers, keep- 
ing an account of funds received and taking charge of the assignment 
records, printing and photolithographic divisions, draughtsmen's divis- 
ion, &c. 

The (Jhaieman. Does the competitive system apply to them ? 

Mr. Bates. I believe not. I think it has not been applied, at least 
not to any great extent. They may have a mere preliminary examina- 
tion as to fitness. 

The Chairman. But the chief force of your competitive system is di- 
rected to the examiners and assistant examiners ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir, necessarily. Our ofiBce in that branch is a spe- 
cial office, and it requires some special qualifications, and for that rea- 
son it became rather a necessity that we should resort to some such 
system. 

, The Chairman. The ordinary manner of appointing on the recom- 
mendations of others would not answer at all there, I suppose? 

Mr. Bates. It would not answer very well at present. I conceive that 
it may have answered formerly to some extent for this reason : in old 
times so many parties did not apply for a place in the Patent Office rela- 
tively, preferring other departments where the labor was jjurely cleri- 
cal, and for which they felt better qualilied. They hesitated to apply 
for positions unless they had some qualifications, where they knew that 
special qualifications were required. One of our flrst.qualifications for 
an assistant examiner is the capacity to read a mechanical drawing ; 
for he has to examine applications for patents from drawings. He has 
to go to one or several portfolios of drawings to find whether the matter 
claimed is new or not ; and unless he is capable of reading mechanical 
drawings his services would be of little value. • If he was entirely un- 
familiar with them he could not make the examination ; he might pass 
over numbers of patents -which showed the identical thing he was in 
search of without recognizing it,, for they are not fac-similes of each 
other, and the same idea in machinery may be in different forms of 
presentartion ; he is looking for the invention, not for the mere picture of 
. it. All of these drawings are not pictures to the ordinary eye, but are 
geometrical projections, similar to architectural drawings in elevation, 
plan, and section. He has to be familiar with that style of drawing, 
and some men have an incapacity of imagination, so to speak, by which 
such drawings fail in their case to present an image to the mind. They 
see lines and nothing more. We have to test men, therefore, as to their 
capacity in that respect at any rate. In old times when they were 
appointed they could be dropped out if they failed, but this did not 
always occur. We test them accordingly. A strict probationary serv- 
ice might perhaps answer just as well as the sysfiem which we have 
adopted. 

The Chairman. That would compel you to throw many out, and 
would be rather a wasteful plan. 
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Mr. Bates. It would, and it would discourage people in their career. 
We could undoubtedly get people who would apply with confideuce to 
serve a probationary term of six months, but who would be bitterly 
disappointed at failure. 

Senator Eollins. Is there any examination that will answer as well 
for the government as the probationary i^eriod of service ? 

Mr. Bates. I think that a proper competitive system is simpler if it 
is properly organized. It would not lead to so much delay or so much 
disappointment to candidates who are rejected. Their disappointment 
comes at once, and they can turn their attention easily to something 
else, or they can try again. Many try a second or a third time. 

Senator Rollins. Do you mean to say that you can ascertain the 
capacity of a man for making these examinations that you speak of by 
a competitive examination '? 

Mr. Bates. No, sir ; you cannot ascertain his capacity. Ton can 
ascertain it to this extent : you can eliminate some of the elements of 
absolute unfitness. 

Senator Eollins. You mean that you can make a pretty good guess 
after you have one of these examinations ? 

Mr. Bates. We cannot guess, but we can eliminate one fatal objec- 
tion. If a man cannot read a mechanical drawing he is disqualified. 
So also iu respect to a lack of knowledge of elementary mechanics and 
physics in our business. 

Senator Eollins. If he has that fatal objection you can eliminate it? 
. Mr. Bates. In that way we can determine at one end of the scale, 
but not at the other. There are a great many valuable quaUficatious 
in an examiner which this process would not determine. 

The Chairman. I understand that from 18G9 to the present time you 
have admitted as assistant examiners only such as have passed the 
competitive examination ; has that been uniform? 

Mr. Bates. I think that has been the case, at least so far as I am 
aware. There have been exceptions as to promotions ; we have not 
been uniform there. 

The Chairman. But original admissions to this corps of ninety-six 
have been by examination ? 

Mr. Bates. I do not remember any exception to that rule. They 
have been admitted since that year to"^the lowest grade, though before 
that men were admitted anywhere where they had influence enough to 
get in. 

The Chairman. N'ow describe the nature of these examinations. 

Mr. Bates. I can say what my own experience has been. Immedi- 
ately after being promoted to the position of examiner-in-chief iu 1877 
on a competitive examination, the first that was instituted for so high 
a position, I was designated by the Commissioner and Secretary to 
serve on the board of examiners, and I served long enough to deter- 
mine some appointments to the principal examiner's grade. There 
were others, but I was excused after that, finding the duties too ardu- 
ous in connection with my new duties. We examined those candidates 
in what is called a practical manner; that is, purely on the business of 
the office. They were already in the oflQce, and I did not think it 
necessary to examine their general educational qualifications, as I 
would have done mere candidates for admission. I did not examine 
them on the matter of drawing or mathematics, because they were 
experienced assistants, or were supposed to be so. I examined them on 
their knowledge of the patent law as construed by the decisions of the 

13 C S 
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United States courts in cases pertinent to our business, and also on 
office practice as embodied in the decisions of the Oommissioner of 
Patents, which are printed in the Official Gazette, which is the au- 
thority there. I was able to form a pretty good estimate of their gen- 
eral intelligence and readiness, as well as of their knowledge and read- 
ing of these subjects, and the examination was considered quite 
satisfactory. We got what were considered in the office the best men 
for the two or three vacancies. 

The Chairman. This was an examination for promotion ? 

Mr. Bates. The one I then conducted was for promotion purely 
from the grade of first assistant examiner to the grade of principal 
examiner; that is, one in charge of a division ; the examiner who issues 
the patents ; who has authority and responsibility for the final allow- 
ance of the patent. 

There were other examinations at that time for admission to the 
service as well as for promotion from lower grades, but the Commis- 
sioner relieved me from conducting them further and appointed some 
of the principal examiners. There were examinations, 1 think, each 
year as there had been in previous years. 

In 1880 the Secretary, in concurrence with the Commissioner, desig- 
nated me to be one of a board to hold an examination for admission 
to the examining force as well as for promotions. He also appointed 
as colleagues with me one of the principal examiners, and a gentleman 
connected with the Secretary's office, Mr. Campbell, now one of the 
assistants in the Attorney-General's office for the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

The Chairman. How did you conduct that examination ; by writ- 
ten papers ? 

Mr. Bates. We conducted that by written papers, and under a nom 
de plume, so as to make it as impartial as possible. Our idea was to 
test the general information and education of the candidates for ad- 
mission, jjarticularly in the essential branches of mechanics and nat- 
ural philosophy, although we could not adopt any high standard. 
There has always been great opposition to requiring any high stand- 
ard of education, and we have never done so. We have not examined 
parties in languages, in historj', or in mathemati'CS to any extent. We 
have given them some arithmetical problems, and some problems in 
mensuration, &c., enough to test ordinary readiness in the practical 
problems of business requirements. We judged of their ability to 
write correctly from their papers, and so of their spelling and their 
grammar. The papers were written ejjtemjjore under our eye, and they 
had nowhere to get them copied. 

The Chairman. Do you remember how many places you examined 
for original admissions, and how many- candidates there were ? 

Mr. Bates. I think there were five or six places for original admis- 
sion, and some two or three vacancies for candidates for promotions 
all the way up. We had about eighty-five applicants for admission, if 
I recollect rightly. 

The Chairman. To fill five or six places ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. Some of them had been on the roll for a num- 
ber of months ; had applied for admission, and had their names on 
record ; and a number of them were graduates of colleges. We have 
had a high class of candidates as far as education was concerned. The 
candidature has been rather improving, because there are many who 
feel themselves qualified, and like this particular branch of the service; 
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and in that way we get a good many who are well qualified, and our 
competitive examination has required us to throw out some who, per- 
haps, would have been well qualified, but the number of places was so 
small, and the number of candidates so large, that we had to discrim- 
inate. 

The Chairman. Tou had to take the best ? 

Mr. Bates. We had to take the best. There were several college 
graduates — five, I think, from Yale — and two or three of them received 
appointments. 

The Chairman. Did you establish a scale of merit to measure by"? 

^r. Bates. We had a scale of 100. The three membersof the board 
marked each answer separately on the scale of 100 according to his 
own judgment, and then we compared the marks afterward. It was a 
great deal of labor ; it took us about two months in the summer of 1880 
to get through this work. 

The Chairman. To examine 85 ? 

Mr. Bates. To examine the 85 papers of some 30 answers each. 
Besides, there were sixteen or seventeen papers for the next grade, 
and about the same proportion for the others, according to my rec- 
ollection. I am speaking of the whole examination. We examined 
the papers separately, and then compared the results. If there 
happened to be any wide departure from each other, we read the papers 
again and tried to find out where the error was, because the averages 
ought to correspond pretty well. Each candidate had a fictitious name, 
and, after we had completed the examination, we opened their envelopes 
and ascertained and afBxed the proper names of the respective parties. 

The Chairman. That is to say, you did not know whose papers you 
were examining ? 

Mr. Bates. We did not; and I believe we reported them by the ficti- 
tious names to the Commissioner, and he referred them back to us, and 
we then opened the envelopes. It relieved us from any charge of favor- 
itism, and we had no possible interest in it. It was an additional duty, 
and a very onerous duty, imposed on us. We had to perform our reg- 
ular labors at the same time, as far as possible. 

The Chairman. Did you get a first-rate, or medium, or what sort of 
a class of men ? 

Mr. Bates. We got some very good men; much better than the av- 
erage of appointments, I think. They are bright young men, and they 
have been sucqessful. Most of them have been promoted since. 

Senator Mitchell. What do you mean by their being mnch better 
than the aAJ-erage of appointments '? 

Mr. Bates. Better than the average before we tested them in this 
way. I do not speak of any comparison with other departments, for I 
know nothing about them. Their requirements are different from ours, 
and our system might not, perhaps, do at all for them. 

Senator Mitchell. Much better than tjie average of appointments 
before you adopted this system of examination ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. The 85 represented the average. 

Senator Williams. And, upon the whole, you think the quality of 
your employes has greatly improved under this system ? 

Mr. Bates. It has, in respect to intelligence and aptitude. There 
are, of course, moral qualities that we cannot test by examination. 

Senator Williams, t mean the general efficiency of the corps ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes ; their ability, quickness, and readiness. 

The Chairman. Was the rapidity with which they prepared papers 
one of the elements of merit ? 
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Mr. Bates. We did not allow that to enter in. We gave them suf- 
ficient time, and some were much quicker than others, but in examin- 
ing the papers we did not take that into account. We considered, that 
the time was short enough, and the man who got through with credit 
we gave the same marks as one who did it quicker. In our work in 
the office it will not do to be too quick. Accuracy is the first element, 
but of course unusual slowness would be a demerit. 

Senator Pendleton. I understand you to say that you fixed the 
time v/hich you thought was proper and then required them all to be 
ready to make their answers and prepare their papers in that time 1 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pendleton. And if that were done, you did not consider 
whether they had a little time to spare or not "? 

Mr. Bates. Ko. Many of them had a good deal of time to spare, 
but all got through within the time allowed. It was sufficient. I 
should have said that we introduced in this examination a test which 
had not been introduced before for candidates for admission. We se- 
lected two specimens of clear and easy mechanical drawings of inven- 
tions, rather typical ones, which we placed before them without titles 
or description. I did that on permission of the Commissioner, because 
it was an experiment. He thought at first that it might be too severe 
a test, but we found afterwards that we had made it rather too easy. 
They all, with but one or two exceptions, did very well on it. We 
placed the drawing before them and had them write out an intelligent 
specification of the invention or machine it represented, and what its 
functions were, and they did it with different degrees of excellence. 

The Chairman. Did you keep a record of the various papers of the 
eighty -five from whom you got out five or six appointments for the then 
existing vacancies? Did you reserve that list for future appointments? 

Mr. Bates- I believe it was reserved. The practice has been to 
avoid too frequent examinations ; the labor is immense. They have 
generally i)reserved a list, and made appointments from it as far as 
they thought it was serviceable. That has been the case with promo- 
tions I know. They have used the old lists. 

The Chaibman. Do you know how often examinations have been 
made ? . 

Mr. Bates. About once a year, and they have used the list as far as 
they thought it was serviceable. 

The Chairman. What number did the highest of your five or six 
successful men reach ? How high did they reach on the scale ? 

Mr. Bates. I think about 90. 

The Chairman. And they would run down as low as what? 

Mr. Bates. They would run down to 50 and below. 

The Chairman. Before another examination ? 

Mr. Bates. No, they would not be selected as low as that. I did not 
understand your question. There were some who did not reach above 
60, and some not above 40. I do not think any appointments were made 
as low as that. Perhaps they ran down to 75. I had no further con- 
cern after that examination ; and I do not know how the Commissioner 
used the list afterwards. I think he used it, but how low down he 
went I cannot undertake to say. 

Senator Eollins. Can you produce copies of the questions asked in 
that examination so as to show the committee just what the examina- 
tion was ! 

Mr. Bates. I think they can be obtained. The answers were pre- 
served, but the questions were given out to those who asked for them, 
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and have not been very well cared for. They ought to have been re- 
corded and possibly were, but I think that some of the candidates have 
preserved them, and they may easily be obtained if the committee 
desire to have them. 

The (Jhaieman. The examination papers are preserved ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eollins. Do not the records of the department show what 
the various examinations have been in the Interior Department ? 

Mr. Bates. I think they do. 

Senator Eollins. Cannot those examinations be produced 1 

Mr. Bates. I do not believe they have any continuous record of 
them. I think that is a defect, if so ; it has not been done under any 
specific statute. It has been done merely to satisfy the passing need's 
of the oflEice, and there has not been that formality about it in that re- 
spect that there would otherwise have been. 

Senator Eollins. You say in this instance there were five or six 
new appointments to be made, and you examined some eighty-five 
persons ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eollins. They represented different parts of the country, 
did they not ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eollins. That is to say, young men had applied from time 
to time and were finally allowed permission to be examined ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eollins. A man in Oregon, then, has to make a journey to 
Washington for the purpose of taking his chances, if he wants an ap- 
pointment in the Patent Olfice; that would practically exclude Ore- 
gon, would it not "i 

Mr. Bates. Not necessarily. 

Seiiator Eollins. You would i^ot think a young man would come all 
the way from Oregon for the purpose of taking the chances of an ap- 
pointment after a competitive examination, would you 1 

Mr. Bates. Hardly. 

Senator Eollins. You would not advise him to do that ? 

Mr. Bates. I should not like to give advice. I think we had no can- 
didates from any extreme western State. The demand for enterprise 
in those States is so great that they are not driven to seek oflce as the 
inhabitants of the more thickly populated sections are. 

Senator Eollins. Is it not a fact that the great bulk, j^erhaps the 
majority of the persons you did examine, were from the District of 
Columbia 1 

Mr. Bates. I think not, but I do not remember. In point of fact, the 
young man who stood highest and received the first appointment, came 
from Kentucky. 

Senator Eollins. Would not the natural tendency of this course of 
examination be to give residents of the District of Columbia, young men 
here who know something of the departments, who are familiar with 
the organization of the departments, and with the general course of 
examination, a great advantage over young men from Ohio, or from ISTew 
England ? 

Mr, Bates. It would, from being on the ground, unless those outside 
asked to be notified in advance, which would be done. 

Senator Eollins. But you would not give the New England man, or 
the Kentucky man, the same information with reference to the probable 
examination that a young man would naturally have who lived here in 
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the city, and who had been living here for some years, and who had 
acquaintances in all the departments, and had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing the general drift of the examination ? 

Mr. Bates. He would obtain some adA^antage from that, undoubtedly, 
and after a series of years of course the general character of the exami- 
nation would be understood by those nearest the ground, although the 
particular examination could not be known, because we endeavor to vary 
it as much as possible. We had five recent graduates Irom Yale, East- 
ern men, who had not yet entered business, and three of those gradu- 
ates received appointments. -They had never been residents of the 
District. 

Senator Eollins. You say that you get better results from this com- 
petitive examination in the subordinate positions and in the matter of 
promotions. What would be your idea as to applying the system to 
the chief, the Commissioner ? Would you not get a better Commis- 
sioner ? The Commissioner is a party to whom appeals are made after 
the examiners have performed their duty. Now j'ou take a Commis- 
sioner without experience in the department, without any special knowl- 
edge, as men of that character are oftentimes put in. Would you not 
get better results if you appointed the Commissioner of Patents after 
a competitive examination ? 

Mr. Bates. I think not, necessarily. The Commissioner is primarily 
the executive head of the bureau. He has a collateral duty of deciding 
appeals, semi judicial in character, but he is primarilv the official head 
and changes frequently. He is to some extent a political officer ; he 
must belong to his party, he must be strong with his party, he must 
have influence and support in order to stand up and override the at- 
tempts which are always made upon a government officer to get more 
than people are entitled to. 

Senator Kollins. Having an eye simply on the good of the service, 
and the promotion of the welfare of the Patent Office, how would it 
be« 

Mr. Bates. I was trying to show that to some extent the qualifica- 
tions for the subordinate workers in the office, those who, remain there 
permanently from year to year, should be different. The working bees 
have a somewhat different function from that of the queen bee of the 
hive. You want a good business man for the executive head of the 
office. 

Senator Rollins. That is true, but if all your subordinates are ap- 
pointed without regard to political considerations and purely as the re- 
sult of a competitive examination, why do you want a different rule 
applied to the head '? 

Mr. Bates. That was not the impression I intended to convey. We 
had, say, eighty-five applicants, and yet that was a selected number. 
The whole eighty-five may have been selected from two or three hun- 
dred, and perliaps there were many more who did not apply simply be- 
cause there was an examination. 

Senator Eollins. Do you mean to say that you are in favor of a com; 
petitive examination which would exclude one entire political party in 
the country ? 

Mr. Bates. I have endeavored not to give any theories of my own, 
or to state what I was in favor of, but simply to give facts, so that the 
committee could draw its own conclusions. If you ask my personal 
views, I would not exclude any political party ai)solutely ; but at the 
same time, these candidates were admitted somewhat with refereuce to 
political reasons. They were admitted by authority of the Commis- 
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sioner and Secretary ; they seut in their names ; they had those who 
recommended them ; and it is not everybody who applies by any means 
that is admitted. The Commissioner and the Secretary admit those 
people whom they suppose are eligible for any reason, political or other- 
wise, and they exclude others. A party who writes an ignorant letter, 
in which there is not a word spelled correctly, would not get permission 
even to enter the examination. The list is furnished to us, as examiners, 
of the persons admitted to this competition ; but hpw that is made up 
1 cannot say. The Secretary has his own ideas and his own discretion 
about that ; and if he chooses to make a political test there, he can do 
so. There is nothing to. prevent it that I know o£ There has been no 
theory about that, I think. 

Senator Walkee. In other words, the list is sent to you from an 
upper authority to examine the persons named on it ? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir ; and as examiners we know nothing about polit- 
ical questions ; we simply do our duty and examine as to certain nar- 
row points of intellectual capacity and qualification. The moral qual- 
ities are determined by a higher authority, by the Secretary, when he 
admits the candidate. I suppose he judges from those who recom- 
mend. If a person's habits were notoriously bad, for example, he would 
not admit such person to examination at all. He has entire discretion, 
as he had before, to inquire into these matters, and to exclude on those 
grounds. 

The Chairman. He picks out a list on grounds satisfactory to himr 
self, and all you have to do with it is to examine the persons named I 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir; and we merely relieve his embarrassment 
among so large a number by selecting on certain specified grounds. I 
suppose this whole eighty-five might have been eligible to appointment; 
and the embarrassment of choosing among so large a number forced Mr. 
Fisher, who was overwhelmed with applicjations, to liit uijon some way 
of relieving his own mind, as he was entirely impartial and had iio fa- 
vorites. He came in only for a short time, and it was stipulated when 
he accepted the. office that he should not be required to remain the four 
years, as he took it at a sacrifice. It proved a very happy way to him 
of relieving himself from embarrassment. 

Senator Eollins. Would it not relieve the President of the United 
States to adopt the system of competitive examination in the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner of Patents? 

Mr. Bates. It is possible. 

Senator Eollins. I think your reasoning leads directly to the posi- 
tion I have suggested. You establish the fact that a competitive exam- 
ination is beneficial to the subordinates; why not to the head ? 

Mr. Bates. I think I could state a reason why it would not follow 
logically that it should go to that extent. Our examiners are engaged 
in a certain humble line of duties, which are the same from day to day. 
They have not any of the higher functions of selecting, appointing, and 
superintending employes, or of determining final questions. They have 
to exercise their expert knowledge to determine whether or not an ap- 
plicant for a patent is entitled to it under the law ; whether he has com- 
plied with the conditions. In order to do that, they have to use their 
skill. The Commissioner, on the other hand, is constantly in commu- 
nication with his trained experts. 

Senator Williams. All of them have to be experts in that business? 

Mr. Bates. They have to be experts to a certain extent. 

Senator Eollins. Ought not the Commissioner to be an expert ? 
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Mr. Bates. His functions are not so simple. No man can be an ex- 
pert in all branches of iuventiou. 

Senator Eollins. But if there is a necessity for a competitive exami- 
nation for the parties who perform these simple duties, why is there 
none for the party who i)erforms a greater duty and to whom there is 
an appeal "? 

Mr. Bates. The simpler the duties and the more uniform they are 
the easier they can. come under this simple test, it seems to me. The 
higher and more complicated the duties the less such a test applies ; 
that is as to mere expert qualifications. Those are all that we can test. 
It is true the Commissioner, the head of the office, should be acquainted, 
in a general way, with the duties of the subordinates. I think the 
general of an army should be capable of being a common soldier ; he 
should know intimately the duties, and the soldiers will respect him 
more if he can take a musket and go through the evolutions than if he 
is merely appointed major-general without previous military experience. 
The soldier, however, jjasses under a strict physical examination, but 
when they api)oint the general they do not measure him. There may 
have been generals of the army a^jpointed who never served as common 
soldiers, but they were men who, at some time, had had a military educa- 
tion. 

The Chaieman. Then they served as common soldiers. A West 
Pointer knows the duty of the private soldier thoroughly. I believe 
there never was a great general yet who was not capable of command- 
ing a company. I do not believe there was ever a great general who 
had not been in actual service as captain of a company. 

Mr. Bates. A great deal of the duty of the head of a bureau is 
generalship ; that is, organization and supervision. The examiners 
have largely a judicial function. They have to determine certain mat- 
ters from examination ; they have to be experts. The Commissioner 
has occasionally to exercise this same function on a few appeals that 
come before him ; but more than all that he has a complicated function 
as the responsible head of the bureau ; responsible for the action and 
the conduct of the business, and the industry of those under him. 
He is responsible for the general results. He has to be a man of good 
general qualitications, and those qualifications are generally hit upon 
pretty well by the appointing power from among the few candidates 
he has before him. There is not anything like the vnst number of can- 
didates for the position of the head of a bureau or department that 
there is for the subordinate positions, so that so far the embarrassment 
does not exist that we are under in selecting from one hundred candi- 
dates. I might say, however, that some of our Commissioners have 
been selected from the ofdce, and the result has been satisfactory. They 
have not been selected by competitive examination ; they have merely, 
after reaching the highest grade by promotion, after long service, been 
designated by the popular voice and appointed. 

Senator Mitchell. Were the men who passed the examination 
appointed in accordance with the recommendation of the board of ex- 
amination according to their grades ? 

Mr. Bates. They were, in the examination I referred to that I i)ar- 
tidpated in. The Commissioner simply adopted the report, and took 
the five or six highest names ; so fn the same way for the promotions. 

Senator Mitchell. You are not able to state as to eligibility to the 
examination itself of the eiglity-flve men, how they only were admitted 
to the examination. 
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Mr. Bates. I do not know how they were selected. I think the 
Secretary designated them. 

Senator Mitchell. Was any public notice given of the time of the 
examination and the object of it 1 

Mr. Bates. I think not to the general public. I believe the parties 
selected were notified. 

Senator Mitchell. Only the parties who were on the list for exami- 
nation 1 

Mr. Bates. Yes, sir ; that is my impression. The chief clerk of the 
Interior Department could say better as to that. 

Statement of Virgil JD. StocJcbridge. 

The Chairman. State the history in brief of your service in the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. Stookbeidge. Iwas appointed in the Patent Office in 1868. 

The Chairman. On an examination of any description ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. N^o examination on my first appointment. 

The Chairman. What had been your previous experience ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. My previous experience had been service in the 
Army ; mj' immediate previous employment was in the Army, but be- 
fore going into the Army I had taught school. 

The Chairman. What is j^our State 1 

Mr. Stockbrdge. Maine. 

The Chairman. Tq- what grade wore you appointed ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. I was appointed as clerk of class 1 at a salary 
of $1,200, and in two months thereafter I was examined, and was pro- 
moted on the examination. 

The Chairman. To what 1 

Mr. Stockbridge. To a clerkship of class 2, at $1,400. From that 
time until late in 1869 there were no examinations. When Mr. Fisher 
came into office I was again examined and was promoted to be a second 
assistant examiner under that examination. That was before there was 
any special legislation in this connection ; and that course was adopted 
by Mr. Fisher, as I understand, for his own convenienci'. 

Following that, in 1872, I underwent a further examination, and 
thereupon was appointed to be a principal examiner. That was my 
last examination. I was afterwards promoted to be examiner of inter- 
ferences in 1875, and later in the same year to be one of the examiners- 
in-chief, and in 1880 to be Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 

Tlie Chairman. You are now Assistant Commissioner of Patents ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. I am. 

The Chairman. Describe your system of examinations and promo- 
tions as clearly and concisely as you can, taking your own course in 
doing it. 

Mr. Stockbridge. I have never been on a board myself. My per- 
sonal knowledge has been obtained since June, 1880, since which time 
we have had two or three different examinations. Admissions to the 
examination were determined by the nature of the applications, and, 
so far as I recollect, all persons who had applied aiid who indicjated by 
their applications any substantial degr.ee of intelligence were notified 
by letter of the time when the examination would take place, and if 
they indicated a certain number of days before the examination their 
desire to enter and compete for the position they were admitted, and 
sometimes the;^' were admitted even on the morning of the day of the 
examination. 
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So far as I recollect, all appointments in the examining force and all 
promotions in the examining force have been upon a competitive exam^ 
ination, and the persons have been taken uniformly from the head of 
the list for appointment and promotion. All appointments to the cler- 
ical force, to the subordinate places, those of copyists, and the like, 
have been without examination and not according to this plan. 

The Chairman. Have you any examination papers ? 

Mr. Stockbeidgb. I have not with me. We have some on file and 
I presume that the Interior Department has all of them on file. That 
I do not know positively. In our oifice we have all that have been 
used since I have been personally acquainted with the system of ex- 
aminations, and I think we have on file nearly all the questions that 
have been used in the past five years. 

The Chairman. Furnish us with four or five sets of different exam- 
inations. Give us a fair illustration from several successive examina- 
tions of the papers submitted. The papers in each examination would 
be alike for the whole set ? 

Mr. STockbridge. Yes, sir; that is. to say for promotion to be prin- 
cipal examiner, there would be one set of questions ; for promotion to 
first assistant, there would be another set, and for promotion to second 
assistant, another set, and for admission as third assistants, there would 
be still another set. 

The Chairman. In each of those cases the same papers apply to all 
who were examined ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. Yes, sir. The examining boards have been ap- 
pointed by order of the Secretary, and they report to the Secretary, and 
a copy of the report is given to the Commissioner, and he, under the 
law providing that he shall recommend all appointments, takes from 
the head of the list in each of the grades for promotion and for appoint- 
ment. 

The Chairman. And submits it to the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Stockbridge. And submits it to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Chairman. Perhaps the committee would like to know your 
opinion of the necessity of this system, whether you are under the ne- 
cessity of doing it, and whether it is beneficial to the service ? 

Mr. Stookbridge. I have no doubt that it is an advantage to the 
service to have something of this kind. No head of a bureau can be 
personally acquainted with all the applicants for ofiice, and because he 
cannot be he must have some test or some means of determining who 
is properly qualified in advance of the appointment, especially in ad- 
vance of api)ointment to the position of assistant examiner. 

The Chairman. Do you know of 5"our own knowledge how many ap- 
plicants the Secretary of the Interior may have had previous to any of 
these examinations from which he selected the list ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. I do not. 

The Chairman. How many examinations for original admission have 
been conducted since Secretary Kirkwood came in, about a year ago '? 

Mr. Stockbridge. I think but one ; last August, I think, was the 
latest. 

The Chairman. There must have been at least one a year under 
Secretary Sohurz f 

Mr. Stockbridge. Yes, sir. I suppose if all the applications that are 
actually on file in our bureau were counted the number would go up 
into the thousands, but many of them are regarded as practically dead. 
They were made years ago ; the parties have not been heard from for 
a long time. No notice is really taken of such, only of those that have 
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come in within a recent period or about which some inquiry has been 
made or something of that kind. 

The Chairman. Is there any particular clerk who keeps a record of 
those things? 

Mr. STOCKBKiDaE. The chief clerk of the Patent Office. These ap- 
plications are all filed and preserved. 

The Ohaieman. The applications from which the Secretary of the 
Interior selects are not necessarily in your ofiBce unless they are directed 
to you ? 

Mr. Stookbkidgb. Many are directed to him and many are directed 
to the Commissioner of Patents. 

The Chairman. Are all those put in one body from which the Sec- 
retary may select"? 

Mr. Stockbridge. The Secretary of the Interior may select from 
any of them. 

; Senator Rollins. Do you think the competitive examination for pro- 
motion in the Patent Office enables the officials to obtain any addi- 
tional information as to the fitness of the employes there for promo- 
tions ? 

' Mr. Stockbridge. I have no doubt that an officer who has recently ■ 
come into a bureau which has as many as five hundred employes, is as- 
sisted very materially by competitive examination in ascertaining their 
character and abilities. 

Senator Rollins. I have no doubt of that, but that is not an answer 
to the question. 

Mr. Stockbridge. I have no doubt that the information is possessed 
by persons already in the office equal to and of the same character as 
that which an examination would bring forth. I would say tor myself 
that I do not think I would need a competitive examination in order to 
be able to determine who were the best men for promotion. I assume 
that as a general proposition. I might make a mistake, and so may a 
board of examiners make a mistake. 

The Chairman. Out of your ninety-six you think you could make 
promotions wisely ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. I think so. 

Senator Rollins. Would you not feel a greater confidence in your 
own judgment with reference to those men with whom you have asso- 
ciated for a long term of years than you could possibly feel with refer- 
ence to the competitive examination in the matter of promotion ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. I would say in answer that, my observation has 
been that the examinatious have brought to the top the best man 
almost invariably, possibly not a man that I would select as the one 
I would put first; but that mp.n has always come within the first 
three or four ; and after such experience I would not lilce to say that I 
would regard my judgment as better than the result of a competitive 
examiuatiou. 

Senator Rollins. Do you think it would be equally good ? 

Mr. Stockbridge. Yes, sir ; I think so. 

Mr. Bates. Judge Stockbridge has been in connection with the office 
some twelve years, and has had an opportunity to know the einploy^s 
as they came in. The average tenure of Commissioner has not been two 
vears for the past twenty years; that is, the Commissioner is generally 
new to the office, and knows nothing, comparatively, about the em- 
ployes, and he has not the means of judging which Judge Stockbridge 
has. 
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Senator Rollins. Would not an examination be just as useful in 
determining the chief as the subordinates ? 

Mr. Stockbeid&e. The question would arise then who would be the 
board to determine upon the fitness of the candidates for Commissioner 
of Patents ? 

Mr. Bates. In reply to Senator Eollins's query, I would say that 
there never has been but one instance where they have ventured to ap- 
ply the competitive examination to a Presidential appointment. In 
the case of the last examiner-in-chief who was appointed, Secretary 
Schurz obtained the permission of the President to try that experiment. 
That is the only instance where the theory that Senator EoUins pro- 
pounds has been tried. 

The Oi-iAiEMAW. There is a large class of ordinary clerks below the 
assistant examiners who are appointed simply at will, I understand. 

Mr. Stockbeidgb. "Yes, sir. 

The Chaieman. There has been no examination of any description 
for those clerks in the Patent Office ? 

Mr. Stockbeidgb. No, sir. 

Senator Williams. I suppose their duties are merely clerical ? 

Mr. Stookbeidge. Many a man will make an admirable examiner 
of the higher grades who would be a very poor copyist, who writes a 
bad hand. We can tell from the application whether the person would 
make a good copyist or not. 

Senator Rollins. That is all the examination required ? 

Mr. Stookbeidge. Yes, sir. 

The Chaieman. What would you think of an examination for clerk- 
ships, as a general idea 1 

Mr. Stookbeidge. I do not know that there is any necessity for it. 

The Chaieman. You do not think that it is necessary for the good 
of the office to have examinations for ordinary clerkships ? 

Mr. Stookbeidge. I would not advise it. 

The Chaieman. They are mere copyists. 

Mr. Stookbeidge. They are appointed as copyists. Some, however, 
who do general duty are called copyists; that is, some who are keeping 
books and running around assisting others. 

The Chaieman. When you have applications from men who are 
book-keepers, for example, what is your easiest way out of it then ? 

Mr. Stookbeidge. We have but three book-keepers in the entire 
of&ce ; it is not an accounting office. 

The Chaieman. As a practical necessitj''j then, it does not ajjply ? 

Mr. Stookbeidge. No, sir. 

The Chaieman. In your office you have been going upon the practi- 
cal necessities and not upon theories ? 

Mr. Stookbeidge. Yes, sir. 

EEGULATIONS foe THE EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS FOR GRADE OF 
THIRD ASSISTANT EXAMINER IN THE PATENT OFFICE, HELD FEB- 
RUARY 5, 1679. 

The questions will Iio divided into two sets, as nearly even as possible, as regards 
labor in answering. 

Answers to the first set must be handed in before receiving the second set. 

A recess may be taken after handing in answers to first set, if the competitor de- 
sires. 

Competitors are recommended to hand in their morninsr answers as early as 
1.30 p. m. 6 J 

No answers ^cill he received after 4.30 p. m. 

The competitor should write on one side, only, of each sheet. He should number 
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his answers to correspond with the numhers of the questions, and should write a nom 
deplume upon each sheet, and should attach the several sheets of the morumg's work 
and the printed questions together at the upper left-hand corner, as also those of the 
afternoon. 

No memoranda, publication, or external aid of any kind are to he used, and con- 
versation should be avoided. 

In all answers involving mathematical calculations, give the work necessary to the 
solution. 

Per order of hoard of examiners. 

Write a statement of your education in schools ; of your occupations ; of your serv- 
ice in this offlce, if any, specifying grades and time in each grade, and divisions of 
the oflflce, and time in each division. Any work done by you either outside of or 
within this office, and regarded by you as indicative of your qualifications to perform 
the duties of the position you seek, may be brought to the attention of the examining 
board by mention in this statement. 

Sign this statement with your full name and address, and place the same in a sealed 
envelope, upon the exterior of which write your nom de plume. This statement may 
be handed in at any time during the day. 

Third assistant examination, February 5, 1879. 

1. What is the diflferenoe between a fixed and a movable pnlley ? What are the con- 
ditions of equilibrium in each ? 

2. What properties render metals suitable for casting ? Mention some metal unsuit- 
able for casting, and state why it is so. 

3. A wishes to apply for a patent for a machine ; what does the law require him to- 
do before his application can be entertained ? 

4. What state of facts must appear to exist before the application can be granted t 

5. What rights or privileges does a patent for an invention confer ? 

6. State briefly how ice may be produced artificiallv, explaining principle involved. 

7. What is a universal joint ? Describe some form. 

8. Given a lever with a long arm of 20 feet, and a short arm of 5 feet, to the latter is 
attached the rope from a wheel 3 feet in diameter, on whose axle, 1 foot in diameter, 
winds a rope leading to a weight laying upon an inclined plane having a face of 3 
feet and altitude of 1 foot. To the long arm of the lever is applied a power of 10 
pounds, what weight will it counterbalance on the inclined plane ? The long arm of 
the lever is moved through a space of ten feet, through what space wUl the weight be 
moved ? 

9. In an ordinary balance scale, the pans, when empty, hang perfectly balanced ? 
How would you determine if the scale weighed correctly % And if not, how would you 
weigh correctly with it 1 

Third assistant examination, February 5, 1879. 

10. What must a specification contain ? 

11. Given a level track, a load of 33,000 pounds, and traction or resistance of 1,650 
pounds, required the horse-power to move the load at the rate of 20 feet per minute. 

12. State and explain the difference in results consequent upon a projectile strikiijg 
a pane of glass — 

(a.) With high velocity ; 
(6.) With low velocity. 

13. What is a machine ? 

14. Can a machine be self-actuating ? Give reasons for answer. 

15. What is— 

A trade-mark? 

A design ? 

A mechanical invention ? 

16. State the law as to reissues. 

17. What is the provision of the law respecting disclaimers ? 

Examination for third assistants, November 11, 1879. 

1. What is a patent ; to whom granted ; for what purpose ; and upon what consid- 
eration ? 

2. What are the requisites of a complete application for a patent ? 
3 Upon what grounds may a patent be refused ? 

4. Define gravitation, cohesion, capillary attraction, and magnetic attraction. 

5. How is specific gravity ascertained? 

6. Why does an iron ship float, and what are the conditions necessary thereto ? 
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7. Describe and explain the principle of operaitioa' of the hydraulic ram ; of the 
hydrostatic press. 

8. Describe the difference between cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel, and explain 
at least one mode of producing each. 

9. Name the four principal modes by which electricity may be excited. 

10. What is the difference in weight (density being the same) between a cannon 
ball 6 inches in diameter and three cannon balls respectively 3, 4, and 5 inches in 
diameter ? 

11. What is the status of an alien applying for a patent in this country 1 

12. What is the purpose and effect of a reissue ? 

13. What is the difference in meaning, if any, between the term " new " as used in 
its application to patentable matter and as commonly employed ? 

14. How is heat produced ; how measured ; what are its effects upon substances ? 
Name some of its mechanical uses. 

15. What is meant by the "refraction " of light, and how is this property utilized ? 

16. Explain the difference in principle between a high-pressure and a low-pressure 
engine. Of which kind is a locomotive, and why adopted ? 

17. What is asbestus, and what are its mechanical uses ? 

18. What is thi purpose and principle of operation of the pendulum, the governor, 
and the fly wheel ? 

19. The square of the hypothenuse of a right-angle triangle is 100 and the base and 
perpendicular are to each other as 3 to 4, find the length of each side. 

20. How many cubic inches of material in a cubical box whose external dimensions 
are 12 inches, the box to be made of lumber 1 inch thick ? 

REGULATIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT AND PROMOTION IN THE PATENT OFFICE, JULY, ISdO, 

The questions vrill be divided into two sets, as nearly even as possible, as regards 
labor required in answering. 

Answers to the first set must be handed in before receiving the second set. 

A recess may be taken after handing in answers to first set, if the competitor de- 
sires. 

Competitors are recommended to hand in their morning answers as early as 1 p. m. 

No ansioers will be received after 4.30 p. m. 

The competitor should write on one side only of each sheet. He should number his 
answers to correspond with the numbers of the questions, and should write a nom de 
plame upon each sheet, and should attach the several sheets of the morning's work and 
The printed questions together at the upper left-hand corner, as also those of- the af- 
ternoon. 

No memoranda, publication, or external aid of any kind are to be used, and conver- 
sation should be avoided. 

In all answers involving mathematical calculations give the work necessary to the 
solution. 

Per order of the hoard of examiners. 

Write a statement of your education in schools; of your occupations ; of your serv- 
ice in this office, if any, specifying grades and time in each grade, and divisions of 
the office and time in each division. Any work done by you, either outside of or 
within this office, and regarded by you as indicative of your qualifications to perform., 
the duties of ttie position yon seek, may be brought to the attention of the examining' 
board by mention in this statement. 

Sign this stiltement with your full name and address, and place the same in a sealed 
envelope, upon the exterior of which write jour nom deplume. This statement may 
be handed in at any time during the day. 

1. Choose one of the accompanying drawings ; give it a title ; name the several 
mechanical elements to be found in it, and write a description. 

2. Name the four largest islands of the globe. 

3. Give approximately the latitude of Washington, and approximately the latitude 
of London, England. 

4. In what direction is Havana, Cuba, from Washington, D. C. ? 

5. Name the principal ocean streams or currents. 

(i. What State of the Uuion extends from the latitude of Boston to the latitude of 
Richmond ? 

7. Where are the principal table lands of the globe ? 

8. Name the substances which are the most refractory to heat, and state their uses 
in the arts. 

9. What is the function of a keel to a boat, and what substitutes for the keel have 
been devised ? 

10. Explain the difference between a valve and a stop-cook. 

11. Explain the law of virtual velocities. 
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12. What measurements would you take to find the distance to an inaccessible but 
visible point (as beyond an impassible stream), and how reduce them ? 

13. Find the rate of travel, in miles per hour, of an ocean steamer propelled by a 
screw (if 24 feet pitch, making 55 revolutions per minute, allowing 20 per cent, for sbp" 

14. Given a rectangle whose sides are 2 and 5 respectively (2 and 5) what is the 
ratio of the volumes of the two solids to each other, which are generated by revolv- 
ing the rectangle about each of said sides, as axes, respectively ? 

15. What ratio has a sphere to a cylinder of the same diameter and height, and who 
discovered this ratio ? 

16 What is the specific gravity of a stone weighing 12 pounds in air, and 9 pounds 
in water. 

17. Where would a cannon ball come Ho rest (specific gravity 7.5) if dropped into an 
ocean 4 irnles deep, and why ? 

18. What figure has the greatest volume with the least surface? 

19. Name some of the leading antiseptics. . . 

20. Give in succession the names of the distinguished inventors concerned in the in- 
vention and perfection of the steam-engine. 

21. Which are the so-called permanent gases, and which is supposed to have me- 
tallic properties ? 

22. What is the best known conductor of electricity, and what non-metallic solid 
element conducts electricity ? 

23.. Name the different kinds of electricity, as distinguished by the several modes ot 
generation. . 

24. Describe an induction coil ; state its functions and uses, and who was its in- 
ventor. 

35. Why should a balloon be provided with a safety valve ? 

26. What are the components and uses of feldspar ? 

27. Who were the great astronomers of antiquity ? 

28. What principle or principles are involved in artificial ice manufacture ? 

29. What is beer, and how made ? 

30. What are the principal explosives, and how composed ? 

TOPICS FOE TREATMENT. 
Examination for third assistant examiner, December 1, 1880. 

1 A statement of your education in schools, of your studies and occupations out of 
schools, including all civil and military service of the United States, and any of your 
work which you regard as indicative of your qualifications for a position in the exam- 
ine corps of the Patent Office. , ^ ^,. tt ... j c. ^ a t.-^ ■ 

1 (a). The co-ordinate branches of the Government of the United States and their 
general constitution. ,.^, „ j-r, ^ 

The principle and method of apportioning the members of the House ot Representa- 
tives among the several States. , . , , , ^ ^ j 

(6). The course which a measure must take to be introduced to Congress, and, sup- 
poaiug it to le vetoed, to become a law of the United States. 

The kinds of Congressional conclusions which are subject to a veto. 

The voting power possessed by the presiding officer of each house of Congress. 

3 fa •) WhSt part of the territory of the United States was its original territory, and 
by what government was it ceded to the United States? What accessions have been 
successively made to it, and what governments ceded them? 

What naroels of land on the continent, and not within any State, are each a part of 
the t erritorv of the United States ? Whi ch of these parcels is wholly apart from other 
territory of the United States; the political division which separates it from other 
United States land; the civil division of the United States nearest to it; its distance 
approximately from that nearest United States civil division? ,._.„_., 

O) 1 In and through which States and Territories does the Central Pacific Railway 
roitefrom the Missouri River to the Pacific coast pass ? The same information re- 
specting the Northern Pacific Railway route from Lake Superior to the Pacific coast. 

State of each of the underwritten r.vers its source, the States and Territories 
through or along which it successively flows, and the body of water into which it 
empties : 

The Delaware. 

The Susquehanna. 

The Ohio. 

(c \ Name the political divisions which constitute the continent of South America. 

Name in the order of their geographical position, the countries of Europe which 
border on the oceans and seas from Asia at the northeast, along the north, west, and 
south of Europe, to Asia on the southeast. 
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4 (a). What is the " Monroe doctrine ;" where -vras itfirst stated, and what provoked 
its statement? 

What was the occasion of and the substance of the " Missouri compromise?" 

During the adminisfration of President Polk, what dlftereuces arose between this 
and foreign governments ; what was the position held by each party ; what the meas- 
ures taki u to settle the controversies; and what, the settlements reached ? 

(6.) The causes, great battles, and results of the Franco-German war. 

What are the subjects and objects of the recent controversy between European 
powers aud Turkey ? 

*5. Two-thirds of seven-ninths of what number is one-half of eight and two-fifths 
divided by fourteen and seven-tenths less than fourteen and two-sevenths? 

.To nine millions and nine billionths add one ,hundred and two tenths, aud divide 
their sum by the difference between one and one million multiplied by two millionttis. 

A. pole 84 feet high,, standing in a horizontal plane, being broken, the top portion 
adheres to the base portion, and falls till its free end strikes the ground 24 feet from 
the base of the upright portion ; require the length of each portion of the broken pole. 

A man weighing 7i;i pounds runs with a velocity of 6 against a standing (but not re- 
sisting) man whose weight is 96 pounds. What is the result ? 

6 (a). Define a machine. Name and describe the elemental machines (being the 
" mechanical powers") and the classes which any of them may have. 

Wten is a lever in equilibrium ; a wheel and axle ; the rule for finding the mechan- 
ical advantage of a system of pulleys, of an inclined plane, of the screw. What class 
of lever is the rudder of a boat, the safety-valve of a steam-engine, and what is the 
power and what the weight in each case ? 

(6.) What is a spur-wheel, a crown-wheel, a bevel-wheel, an endless screw or worm, 
a differenrial screw, a differential or compound axle, sometimes called the "Chinese 
wheel." What is a crank, a cam, a fly-wheel, and their respective oflices f 

State the ways in which friction may be diminished. 

7 («.). The theories which account for the phenomena of heat ; sensible, latent, and 
specific heat, the sources of heat ; the ways in which heat is communicated ; the effects 
of heac on matter. Of the elementary bodies, which are especially useful in the arts as 
producers of heat ? . 

(ft.) Define distillation, and describe the essential apparatus for effecting it. 

Describe the construction and operation of the compensation-balance for chronome- 
ters. 

State the several causes which effect the cooling or congelation of water, and de- 
scribe generally one or more means for utilizing each cause to produce ice. 

8 (a). The theories which account for the origin of light, its source, the laws of its 
motion. Polarized light. 

(ft.) The kinds of mirrors and lenses and their effect on light. 

Describe the general construction and operation of 3«compound microscope ; of a re- 
flecting telescope. 

The general kinds of electric lamps, the essential construction, mode of operation, 
advantages and disadvantages of each kind ; also the characteristics, advantages or 
disadvantages of any one or more species of each general kind. 

9 (a). The manner in which sound is produced. Describe stationary vibration ; 
progressive vibration. The relative value of solids and fluids, and of air and water as 
transmitters of sound, and the conditions of air which affect its power for transmitting 
sound. The law of decrease of intensity ot sound, the law of its velocity, of its reflec- 
tion. 

(ft.) The effect of the speaking trumpet and of the ear trumpet on sound. 

The essential construction and the operation of the telephone ; of the photophone. 

10. What is spectrum ? How is it produced, and what the nature of light and of its 
constituents which enable the production of the spectrum? 

Its use in chemical analysis, its advantages over other methods of chemical analysis ? 

What peculiarity has a solar or stellar spectrum, and how is it made useful in de- 
termining the substances which exist in the heavenly bodies ? 

ExaminaUonfor third assistant examiner, August 12, 1881. 

(Morning — pheet 1.) 

1. Give a description of your education ; of your studies and occupations ; of any 
work of your own which you may regard as indicative of your qualifications for a 
position in the examining corps of the Patent Office, and state whether you have been 

• With your answers to the mathematical questions forward the work by which you 
obtain the answers. 
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in the military or naval service of the United States, or in the civil service of the 
same. 

2. Describe the government of the United States; how the President and Vice- 
President are elected ; the difference, if there be any, between the present method of 
election and the method formerly existing, with explanation of such difference and 
oow the change was effected ; the method of electing Senators, of electing members of 
the House of Representatives, and upon what principle and in what manner they are 
apportioned among the several States. 

3. State fully the causes which led to hostilities between the British Government and 
the American colonies, and name the thirteen original States of the Union. 

4- Through what waters and by what course would you sail from Chicago, Illinois, 
to Cronstadt, in Russia, and near what political division would you pass ? 

5. What is friction, and upon what is it dependent ? 

(a.) What must be the horse-power of a locomotive engine to move a train weighing 
80 tons, with a resistance from friction of 640 pounds, 25 miles an hour on a level track ? 

Examinaiion for third assistant examiner, August 12, 1881. 

(Morning — sheet 2.) 

6. Name the mechanical powers. Describe their kinds, the advantages gained by 

each mechanical power or kind, and give the rule for finding mechanical ad- 
vantage of each. 

a. If a lever 10 feet long have its fulcrum 3 feet from the weight at one end, and 
the weight be 10 pounds, what power at the other end will balance it ? 

6. Two persons carry a weight of 150 pounds upon a pole 10 feet long ; one can 
carry only 60 pounds, leaving the rest of the load to be carried by the other. 
How far from the end of the pole must the weight be placed ? 

e. Suppose a man's forearm, from the elbow to the palm of his hand, to be 14 
inches long; bending his elbow, what power must he exert to sustain a weight 
on his hand of 20 pounds, the attachment of the muscle being taken at 2 inches 
from the elbow joint ? 

d. A power of 25 pounds is required to lift a weight of 125 pounds by means of a 
wheel and axle, what must be the proportionate diameters of the wheel and 
axle? 

«. In a set of cog-wheels the diameters of wTieels and axles are, first, 7 and' 2; 
second, 8 and 1 ; third, 9 and 1. A power of 25 pounds being applied at the 
circumference of the first wheel, what weight will be sustained at the axle of 
the third ? 

/. What weight will a power of 5 pounds sustain with a system of four movable 
pulleys, one cord passing around all of them ? 

g. If a man has just strength enough tp lift a barrel of flour (196 pounds) into a 
wagon 3 feet high, what weight could he raise by means of a plank 10 feet long 
with one end resting upon the wagon, the other upon the ground? 

h. The distance between the threads of a screw being half an inch, and the cir- 
cumference described by the power being 10 feet, what apportion will exist 
between the power and the weight ? 

i. A power of 25 pounds, acting at the end of a lever attached to a screw, de- 
scribes a circle of 150 inches. What resistance will the power overcome, the 
distance between the threads of the screw being 2 inches ? 

7. What will be the pressure upon a dam, the area of the side of which is 150 su- 
perficial feet, and the height of the side 15 feet, the water rising even with the top t 

8. The flash of a gun was seen seven seconds before the report was heard. Required, 
the distance of the gun. 

9. A certain string vibrating 77 times in a second produces a particular musical 
note. How many times must it vibrate in a second to produce the octave ? 

10. If the length of a pendulum to vibrate seconds at Washington, D. C, is 39.101 
inches, how long must it be to vibrate half seconds ? How long to vibrate quarter 
seconds ? 

14 S 
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Examination for third aasisicmt examiner, August 12, 1881. 
(Afternoon — sheet 1.) 

11. What are the most prominent methods which have been employed for deepen- 
ing the channels of rivers ? • i • » 

12. What are the two kinds of paddle-wheels used in manne propulsion ? 

13 What is the " pitch " of a screw propeller ? What is " slip " ? What is 'thrust ? 
14' Wh8,t is meant by using steam " expansively " ? What is " link motion " ? 
15 The points A, B, C, D, lie in a straight line. The point E is out of this line. 
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It is known that AB=«!, 

CD=6, 

the angle AEB^d, 

the angle BEC=e, 

the angle CED=/. 

Express in formula the length of BC=x. 

Examination for third assistant examiner, August 12, 1881. 

(Afternoon — sheet 2.) 

16. Describe the process of brewing. 

17. What is a dynamo-electric machine ? 

18. What is the spectroscope and how is it used ? ,. . . ■ ^ j 

19. Describe generally the operations of weaving, stating how a fabric is produced, 
and name the essential operative parts of a loom. 

21. Describe the process of photo-lithographing. 

22. What is meant by perpetual motion in mechanics, and what answer would you 
make to an applicant for a patent for a machine involving such ? 

23. What is a patent for an invention, and what privileges does it confer? 

24. What is a caveat, and what are its purposes ? 

25. State upon what the patent system of the United States is based, and upon what 
the corresponding system in England has rested. What is a monopoly m the pro- 
hibited sense ? . , ^ • ■ j-v, t> i <■ 

26. What do you consider to be the duties of an assistant examiner in the li'atem; 

Office? . , 

27. Give a brief description of the accompanying drawing. 

Department oi' the Interior, 

\ton, D. C, , , 187-. 
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yonr name has been placed tipon the list for the next competitive examination of ap- 
plicants for ■ ordered in this Department, and you will receive due notice 

of the time when such examination will he held. 
Very respectfully, 

J 
Assistant Secretary. 

1 his blank and the printed regulations for admission, which should have accompanied 
ine questions, explain themselves, and may be used or not, as desired. 

V. D. S. 

Department of the Interior, 

U. S. Patekt Office, 
Washington, D. C, November !iO, 1880. 
Ine following regulations, governing applications and examinations for appointment 
to the examining corps of the United States Patent Office will be observed : 

I. Original appointments will be made to no grade above that of third assistant 
examiner. 

II. Every application must be made, in the handwriting of the applicant, to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

It must state : (1) applicant's name in full ; (2) place and date of birth ; (3) legal 
residence, aiid how long it has been such; (4) education ; (.^) ocoupatiou, past amf 
present; (G) whether ever employed in the civil service, and, if so, when, how long, 
in what branch and capacity, and reasons for leaving the service; (7) whether ever 
in the regular or volunteer army or navy, and, if so, when, and in what organization 
and capacity ; and (8) any other information calculated to inform the Commissioner as 
to the applicant's fitness for the duties of an examiner. 

III. The applicant must certify to having composed and written the application with- 
out assistance; to the truth of the statements which it contains; to being a citizen of 
the United States and faithful to the Union and Constitution ; and if ever in tlie 
regular or volunteer army or navy, to having been honorably discharged. 

IV. Every application must be accompanied by a certificate signed by two trust- 
worthy and responsible persons, well known in tbe community in which they reside, 
that the applicant is personally well known to them to be of good moral character 
and of temperate and industrious habits. 

V. All applications upon their receipt will be carefully examined, and those which 
do not conform in every particular to the foregoing requirements, and such as show 
that the applicants are manifestly not qualified for duty in the examining corps, wiU 
be rejected, and the applicant so notified. All other applicants will be designated as 
eligible for examination, and will be so notified. Inasmuch as applications are to he 
made in writing, and each case is to be decided upon its merits, personal importunity 
will have no weight. 

VI. At least ten days prior to each examination, a notification to appear will be 
mailed to the eligible candidates, unless it should be found impracticable to examine 
all of them, in which case a practicable number will be selected and notified to appear 
for examination. Those not selected for examination will remain on the eligible list. 

VII. Examinations will be confined principally to physics and applied mechanics, 
but special examinations may be held as to knowledge of chemistry or any other 
branch of science, whenever the interests of tbe office require. Mere clerical ability 
is of secondary importance, but correct use of the English language is indispensable. 

B. M. MARBLE, 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Approved : 

C. SCHURZ, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Statement of Sumner I. Kimball. 

The Chairman. State your age and your connection with the govern- 
ment service ? 

JMr. Kimball. My age is forty-seven ; I liave been in the govern- 
ment service since February, 1862. 

Tlie Chairman. In the Army ! 

Mr. Kimball. Ko, sir ; in the civil service. I was first a clerk in the 
Second Auditor's Otiice of" the Treasury. I was there nine years, jjass- 
iiig through all the grades until I became chief clerk. 1 was then 
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transferred to the office of the Secretary of the Treasury and placed in 
charge of the Eevenue Marine Service, I remained there until Julyl, 
1878, when I was made general superintendent of the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, under the act of June 18, 1878. I have had charge of the Life-Sav- 
ing Service ever since 1871 ; what there was of it being then under the 
supervision of the revenue marine division. 

The Chairman. Please state your manner of conducting the Life- 
Saving Service 1 

Mr. Kimball. How far my experience in that regard, or how far the 
method which I have found advantageous to that service, would be ap- 
plicable to the civil service in general is a question for you to consider. 
The Life-Saving Service is an expert service ; a technical one, in which 
it is absolutely indispensable, to have the very best obtainable men. In 
organizing it I endeavored to keep that object in view, and to secure 
the object, I found it necessary to adopt such means as would exclude 
politics. 

The coast of the TJuited States, sea and lake, is divided into twelve 
Jife-saving districts. Each district is under the direct charge of a 
district superintendent. The districts vary in the number of stations 
they embrace. For instance, the coast of I>rew Jersey, or- district No. 
4, as it is called, has forty stations, while district 'No. 1, coast of Maine 
and Few Hampshire, has but seven. The latter coast is so extended 
that it is found convenient to make it a district. The superintendent 
of each district nominates the keepers of the stations, and he is in- 
structed in making selection, to have regard to nothing but personal 
character and professional qualification in surfmanship. A surfman is 
a man accustomed to go out and in, through the surf. Surfmen gener- 
ally are fishermen, or men who have had experience in going to ship- 
wrecks. Generally speaking sailors will not do, because a sailor's busi- 
ness is to get on board a vessel at a wharf and stay on board until he 
gets to another wharf, keeping proper distance from the land, while 
the surfman is an amphibious creature ; his realm is the beach, and a 
few hundred yards beyond it, and the surf is the water he has to deal 
with, not blue water, and he needs special training. The fishermen 
who are accustomed to go through the surf every day, blue fishing or 
for mackerel, have to pass through this continually, and are liable to 
be caught out in storms, and therefore get great experience. They are 
trained from childhood to it. 

The Chairman. How many stations have you? 

Mr. Kimball. There are now 189 stations, averaging seven men and 
a fraction. At some stations we emploj'' eight, at others seven, and 
there are one or two where we employ but one man, relying cliiefly 
upon volunteer effort. 

After the superintendent of the district has sent in his nomination 
for a station-keeper, the nomination is referred to the inspector of the 
district. The inspector of the district is an officer of the Eevenue Ma- 
rine, detailed under the act organizing the service to perform that duty 
in connection with his other duties, and his opinion is asked in regard 
to the man. The Eevenue Marine officer is not supposed to have any 
particular interest in politics, having a life position, like the Kavy man 
and the Army man. A good many of them, however, perhaps all of 
them, vote; but the inspector understands that our object is to get the 
best men for these places. He makes inquiries, if he does not know the 
man personally. If his report is favorable, we appoint that man as 
keeper, and we presume that we have got the best surfman in the neigh- 
borhood for keeper. 
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The keeper selects his own crew, and he is likewise instructed that 
he is to pay no regard to anything but fitness for the place. He has' 
been explicitly told that he must not permit politics to enter into 
the consideration under any circumstances. It is necessary that the 
keeper should have the selection, as you can see, because he has got to 
risk his own life and the lives of those he undertakes to save with his 
crew, and naturally he would select the best men he could find. 

Senator Walker. Without reference to politics 1 

Mr. Kimball. Without reference to politics, unless he were influ- 
enced by people having motives for influencing him. I found in my 
early experience that keepers would yield to such influence even against 
the consideration of the safety of their lives and the necessity of 
making good records. I suppose a keeper having a crew in a measure 
forced upon him by political considerations would be likely to hesitate 
about going out in a very dangerous sea and exposing his life. In 
fact I know that would be the case. So in our service you can 
see the absolute necessity, if we are going to make a success of it, of 
keeping aloof from i)olitics and everything else than the business in 
liand. We have also given them instructions that they are to select 
no two persons of the same family if the same competency can be ob- 
tained without violating this rule, but in case they cannot find equal 
competency they are allowed to take more than one of a family. 
These measures would ordinarily give us a pretty good set of men; but 
we are not satisfied to stop here. We found it was necessary to do 
something more. So we have a board of examiners, who go along the 
coast just after the active season, as we call it, commences. The crews 
go on duty on the Atlantic coast the 1st of September and stay at the 
stations until the 1st of May. ' We call this period the active season — 
that is, the dangerous season; it covers in the equinoctial storms. 
This board is composed of a surgeon of the Marine-Hospital Service, an 
oflQcer of the Eeveuue Marine Service, and an expert surfman — the latter 
of established reputation as a surfman, generally a man who has per- 
formed some unusual feat in the deliverance of people from shipwrecks — 
a man at anj'- rate whose reputation is thoroughly established. The board 
goes alon g the coast and examines every keeper and every man. A physi- 
cal examination is first made by the surgeon to determine whether the men 
are robust, hardy, healthy, and able to endure the hardships of their 
calling. Next, the Eevenue Marine officer, examines them in wreck 
gunnery, in which they are expected, unless raw recruits, to be pro- 
ficient to the extent of being able to readily throw a shot-line over a 
wrecked vessel. The expert surfman finally examines every man in 
surfmanship; first theoretically, by a series of questions, such as oc- 
cur to him generally — as, for instance, What should be done, under 
certain stated conditions of the sea, in launching the boat? How should 
the boat be brought in under stated circumstances? How should a ves- 
sel be approached under certain given circumstances ? and so on. You 
can imagine a long series of these questions, and the answers to them 
would be a pretty good test of knowledge. Then he puts them in the 
surf in their boats, and sees how they perform in actual practice. The 
keepers of the stations have been instructed previously to have on 
hand two or three men to take the places of any who may be rejected. 
The board is empowered to reject and dismiss an unsuitable man on 
the spot, and to examine another, who shall be presented by the keeper. 
Bv the time they have got through with their examination we have as 
fine a set of picked men as can be found auywhere, and they have 
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made a good record. This has been our system in the Life-Saving Serv- 
ice. In carrying it out we have had a great deal of disagreeable ex- 
perience, and our chief difficulty has come from people having political 
interests and objects at stake, but we have been very tenacious in the 
matter, and I am happy to say have been supported always by superior 
authority, and have succeeded so that now I think the idea has come 
to be accepted that it is the prosier thing to keep politics out of the 
service. 

There is a bill now pending in the Senate which contains a provision 
that all keepers and crews shall be selected without reference to their 
political affiliations, but with regard to fitness, and nothing else. The 
bill passed the House by a very large vote the other day with that clause 
included. When we can once get that, I do not imagine we will have 
much more difficulty, because the moment we can show such a law to 
those who approach us insisting that the service shall be confined to 
our own party, there is the end of it, and that is the final answer. I 
am a strong party man myself, but this service in on a little different 
footing from most other branches of the civil service. It is one in 
which human life is at stake, and the interest is as deep as it can be, 
and the same reasons that would govern you in selecting the best sur- 
geon for a critical operation govern us in selecting the best men we can 
get to save the lives of those we feel responsible for. 

The Chairman. You can introduce nothing in the nature of the or- 
dinary competitive examinations of course ? 

Mr. KiJMBALL. Tou will see that the competitive system would not 
answer, because the keeper of a station should have the selection of 
his crew. He should have men he can depend ujion ; men in whom he 
has the highest confidence. Again, there is not the necessity for com- 
petition that might be thought to exist in other cases. The necessitj^ 
thought to exist in the departments here, for example, grows princi- 
pally out of the fact that the heads of departments and the heads of 
bureaus do not know the men who apj)ly for positions. The keeper of 
a life-saving station knows every man in his community, and he can 
make his choice understandingly. Besides, he should know some things 
about a man he would select that cannot be the subject of competition. . 
He must know the man's disposition; his temper; whether he would be 
implicitly obedient to him in the boat, &c. 

Senator Pendleton. That is a real competitive examination of the 
very best character. 

The (Jhaieman. It is a real but not a technical competitive exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Kimball. When I spoke of competitive examinations as being 
inapplicable, I referred to the ordinary form of competition. 

The Chaieman. Literary qualifications are of no consequence ? 

Mr. Kimball. None whatever. I do not know whether a system of 
this kind could be extended throughout the general service or "not. It 
is a matter for you gentlemen to judge. We have done it in this service, 
and this service extends all over the country. We employ about 1,200 
men in all, or shall employ that number when all the stations are com- 
pleted. Whether the system can be applied to the general service 
through the chief local government officials at a distance from the cap- 
ital, as it is done through the chief district officers in the Life-Saving 
Service, is perhaps, doubtful. 

Senator Pendleton. Your experience has not been sufficient to en- 
able you to have a very fixed idea upon that subject? 

Mr. Kimball. No, sir. 
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Statement of Ezra W. Glarlc. 

The Chairman. Give your age, your State, and your experience in 
the civil service. 

Mr. Olajek. I am from the State of Ohio, and forty -three years of 
age. 

The Chairman. When did you first enter the service ? 

Mr. Claek. I have been connected with the civil service of the 
government eleven years this month. I was appointed first as a clerk 
in the revenue marine division of the Treasury Department. Very 
soon after that I was promoted to the position of assistant chief of 
the revenue marine and subsequently, about four years ago, to that 
ofchief of the revenue marine. I have been also connected for about 
thi-ee years with the examining board of the Treasury Department, to 
examine all applicants for admission to the department proper. 

The Chairman. The department in general? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. In my capacity as chief of the revenue marine 
and assistant chief, I have had opportunity to become familiar with the 
methods of examination and promotion which have been pursuedinthat 
service for the last eleven years. It is only about eleven years since aregu- 
lar system of examination was adopted in the revenue-marine service. 

The Chairman. Tell us as brieflj- as you can the character and the 
extent of the organization called the revenue marine. 

Mr. Clark. The revenue marine numbers 35 vessels stationed on the 
coast of the United States, beginning at Eastport and extending around 
to the Eio Grande, and covering the whole Pacific coast, also the whole 
Lake coast. The service numbers 34 officers of the line of each grade, 
captains, first, second, and third lieutenants, and, I think, 68 engineers. 
We have also, as the crews to man our vessels, about 775 men, in- 
cluding pilots, petty officers, and seamen. The duties of the revenue 
marine are various, but the original purpose of its organization, which 
was in 1790, was to provide a system of protection to the revenue 
from customs. Since then there have been added a great number of 
duties in connection with the enforcement of the navigation laws. In 
fact every law affecting the maritime interests of the country, and un- 
der the civil establishment, is enforced through the vessels of the re venue- 
marine service. 

The Chairman. They are a Federal police of the seas ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir; a coast guard. They answer very mucb^lo the 
English coast guard, although our system is more full than the English 
coast-guard system. 

The Chairman. You are also charged with certain duties in connec- 
tion with danger at sea, assistance in case of shipwreck? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir j we are also charged, by special act, with as- 
sisting vessels in distress on the Lakes, and under the act of 1837 with 
cruising [we call it "winter cruising"] in aid of distressed vessels on 
the coast. Added to this, all our vessels are, under the general regula- 
tions of the department, charged with assisting vessels at all seasons 
of the year on any coast of the United States. We are charged also 
with enforcing the provisions of law in Alaska Territory, and that takes 
us to the most northerly limit of the United States, around Point Bar- 
row. Our vessels cruise in Alaskan waters about 10,000 miles a year 
in the ordinary seasons. 

The Chairman. Tell us what are your systems of pass examinations 
and competitive examinations, for admission to and promotion in the 
revenue service in general ; how you admit men in all grades, and how 
you promote men. 
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Mr. Clark. To begin with, the law requires that no person shall be 
appointed to the position of captain, first, second, or third lieutenant in 
the revenue-marine service who does not adduce competent proof of 
proficiency and skill in navigation and seamanship. This provision, of 
course, necessitates examinations in order to ascertain the skill of the 
applicant. Under the old systenj (I mean by the old system the plan in 
operation prior to 1871, that which was in operation before Mr. Kimball 
and myself became connected with the service) there was what was 
called a simple pass examination. Under that officers were taken into 
the service simply upon a certificate of a board of officers that they 
were qualified. There was no record of the individual examination, no 
set questions prepared, no system, in fact. The examiners were per- 
mitted to receive an officer and to question him verbally regarding lys 
qualifications and his experience, and to certify him as an officer for ap- 
pointment or promotion, as they chose. Of course, under that system, 
there was no uniform method pursued. Some officers who were very 
indifferent were admitted, and others who were proficient were taken in, 
but no uniform system was in operation. The service was found during 
Secretary Boutwell's administration of the Treasury to be in such a de- 
plorable state of, I might say, demoralization, there was so much ignorance 
amongst the officers as to their duties, so much iticompetence in" regard to 
professional qualifications,! hat athorough reorganization was determined 
upon. First, a commission was appointed who examined the service and 
endeavored to ascertain what it had accomplished and what was the 
character of the officers of the service. This commission rejiorted that 
it was bpst to have a thorough examination of all the officers who were 
then in the service to determine their qualifications, so that there might 
be some uniform standard of qualification fixed upon. Following the 
commissiou's recommendations such a boaid was appointed by Secretary 
Boutwell. It was convened in 1869, 1 believe, and it completed its work 
some time in 1871. The board established then, as the basis of qualifica- 
tion of the pass examinations for captains, No. 6 marked upon the scale of 
10, or CO in a scale of 100. For first lieutenants the qualification was 5 in 
a scale of 10, or 50 per cent. For second lieutenants it was 6 in a scale 
of 10 ; fo- third lieutenants, 5 ; for applications for admission into the 
service, it was 6. As a result of that examination a large number of 
officers who were incompetent were removed. Twenty-one captains 
were Ikamined. I will say here, in explanation of the fact that only 21 
captains were examined, that in the case of a few of the older cap- 
tains who had been for many years in the service and had been presi- 
dents and members of the examining boards, it was deemed by the 
commission who determined upon the system of examination that they 
should not be examined, and they were accordingly omitted from the 
examination. There were, however, 21 examined, and my memoran- 
dum shows that No. 1, passed 7f on a scale of 10 ; No. 2, 7| ; No. 3, 7 ; 
No. 4, 6f ; No. 5, 6^ ; No. 6, 4J, and he is marked as failed ; No. 7, i^, 
failed ; No. 8, 6J ; No. 9, 5^, failed ; No. 10, 6J ; No. 11, 8 ; No. 12, 41. 
failed ; No. 13, 6i ; No. 14, 4J, failed ; No. 15, 6^ ; No. 16, 6 ; No. 17, 
3^, failed; No. 18, 6J; No. 19, 8J; No. 20, 8i; No. 21, 7j. This is the 
examination of the captains who were then borne upon the list. These 
were not for admission to captaincy, but captains who were then in the 
service, to determine their qualifications ; and it is noticed here that 6 
of that number passed so low that they were dropped from the service. 
The highest of the six was 5^, and the lowest was 3^, out of a possible 
10, or 33 per cent, marked on the scale of 100. 
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The Chairman. They discharged six out of the twenty-one exam- 
ined? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. State the number of lieutenants examined and dis- 
charged, without reading the figures in detail. 

Mr. Clark. The number examined and failed as first lieutenants was 
five out of thirty examined ; of second lieutenants there were twenty- 
nine examined and fiive failed ; of third lieutenants there were thirty- 
four examined and eight failed. I think there were some examinations 
subsequently. 1 know that the whole number dismissed or dropped 
was thirty-nine as the result of these examinations. 

Senator Pendleton. Men who had been appointed under the old 
system 1 

Mr. Clark. Men who had beep appointed under the old system of 
pass examinations. We thereupon adopted a new plan of examina- 
tions, that of competition, to a qualified extent. For instance, a va- 
cancy occurring in the grade of captain, from three to five first lieu- 
tenants were selected from the head of the list to compete among them- 
selves for the vacancy, and their names were placed upon a new list in 
the order in which they passed. The one passing highest of the five 
was appointed to the vacancy, and when another vacancy soon after- 
wards occurred No. 2 was appointed to that vacancy. 

The Chairman. On what ground did you make the selection of five 
out of the thirty-five 1 

Mr. Clark. First, the fact that the five stood at the head of the list, 
and were by length of service entitled to some consideration in promo- 
tion. We allowed the question of seniority to enter to that extent. We 
made the number small, because it would be difficult to order at one 
time, in a service like ours, distributed entirely around the coast, a great 
number of officers. It is a matter of considerable expense, and of in- 
convenience to hold an examination, so we made the greatest number 
five. We generally examined about three for a vacancy. That was the 
usual number selected. 

The Chairman. But you had many vacancies to fill, and you had 
tHirty-nine vacancies to fill in a year. 

Mr, Clark. Yes, those were filled by competition. The whole list 
was examined and rearranged. Thirty first lieutenants were examined. 
The six passing the highest on the list of the thirty examined were 
promoted to the six vacancies in the grade of captain. Then that left 
11 vacancies for promotion of second lieutenants to the grade of first 
lieutenants. There were 29 second lieutenants who were examined, and 
they were placed on a list in the order in which they passed. Of those,, 
11 were promoted, taken from the head of the list, to be first lieuten- 
ants. There were then 5 more added, making 16 vacancies for which 
the third lieutenants competed. Of the third lieutenants there were 
34 examined. The same rule was observed, and they were promoted 
from the head of the list. We had 26 third lieutenants from whom to 
choose for promotion. That left 10 of the old third lieutenants in the 
service and about 25 vacancies. These were filled by applicants takeu 
from the ISTavy and the merchant service, anywhere. They were al- 
lowed to enter into general competition. As 1 showed you, the stand- 
ard of eligibility for the applicants was fixed at 6, so that they were 
obliged to make as high in the subjects examined as the captains, who 
remained in the service. The third lieutenants then appointed were 
very good material, although a great many of them subsequently went 
out of the service. The system which I have just described has been in 
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operation in the revenue marine service ever since 1871. As I coin- 
menced to say some time since, after allowing, say, the first five on the 
list to compete, we filled the first vacancy, and we would select sometimes 
one or two more from that list to fill vacancies, but perhaps No. 3, or Nos. 
4 and 5 would have passed pretty low, just within the minimum. They 
were allowed to compete in the next examination, and most generally 
they studied up and passed very well on the next examination, and got 
their appointments. I think we might now make what is called an 
eligible list; i. e., take as many as the exigencies of the service will ad- 
mit, say ten or a dozen officers, and let them compete amongst them- 
selves, and place them on a list in the order in which they pass, and 
then select from the head of the list of those who have passed for each 
vacancy as it occurs afterwards. Very frequently we find that officers 
have failed, and it is a rule of the service that when an officer fails 
twice he shall be dropped. An officer having failed twice for promo- 
tion is dropped under the law of the ISTavy, and under a regulation in 
the Treasury Department the same rule is applied to the revenue ma- 
rine. 

The Chairman. Do you have applicants enough to make a good list 
to choose from ? 

Mr. Clakk. Yes, sir. In regard to the present method of admission 
into the service. About five years ago there was a law passed provid- 
ing for a cadet system for the revenue marine, and by that cadet sys- 
tem we give young men instruction under our own officers, to fit them for 
our service. It is not necessary that they should have previous profes- 
sional experience. Admission to our cadet corps is on the competitive 
plan, admitting to examination all intelligent and properly vouched for 
young men, without regard to any other consideration than good moral 
character. They compete for admission to the cadet school. We have 
a school that is maintained on one of our vessels. It is a very modest 
establishment. We have a sailing-vessel, a bark, which is allowed 
to make her winter quarters at New Bedford, Mass., where we have 
some of the best instructed officers of the service, and one civilian to 
aid in instructing these young men in the duties of officers. They receive 
there education in ordinary academical branches, and in navigatioa, 
and theoretical seamanship, and during the summer season the vessel 
cruises at sea, and gives them instruction in jjractical seamanship and 
practical navigation. They also, during the winter have a good deal 
of boat service, and considerable boarding duty at the station, which 
instructs them with regard to the duties connected with the revenue. 
They study, besides, revenue law and international law, so far as it 
bears upon their duties as officers of the revenue-marine service. We 
give them a little training in all the studies we can. The course is only 
two years, which is a very short time in which to give them perfect 
training in any branches of study. 1 think the course ought to be a 
little longer. 

The Ghaieman. Is this done under law ? 

Mr. Claek. Yes, the law of 1876. 

Senator Pendleton. How are the appointments of cadets made? 

Mr. Claek. The cadets are appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the result of this competitive examination. 

Senator Pendleton. Is everybody allowed to enter into competition? 

Mr. Claek. Everybody within certain ages, from 18 to 25. 

The Chaieman. To become cadets ? 

Mr. Claek. To become cadets. 
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Senator Pendleton. And all who apply are examined, and the ap- 
pointment is made according to their merit 1 

Mr. Claek. That is it. 

Senator Pendleton. Then they are instructed at New Bedford in 
the way you have indicated ? 

Mr. Olark. Yes, sir. 

The Chaieman. Do you pick out third lieutenants from them •? 

Mr. Claek. After they have completed their probationary period, 
say of two years, they are examined as to their proficiency in their pro- 
fession for third lieutenants, and if they pass the requisite examination, 
they are then appointed as third lieutenants. 

Senator Pendleton. How if they do not pass ? 

Mr. Claek. If they do not pass, I should think they would drop out. 
We have had no such case as yet; We have had in five years five ex- 
aminations under that system for admission, and have taken in five 
classes. 

The Chaieman. How many young men have become third lieuten- 
ants under that system? 

Mr. Claek. We have thirteen on our list of third lieutenants who 
have come in through the cadet system. We have twelve cadets in 
the service now, eight of whom will be examined in the spring for ad- 
mission to third lieutenaucies, and if they should all pass, we will then 
have that many more. We have not a regular number of cadets to 
take in each year. We only take them in as vacancies occur in the 
service in the grade of third lieutenant. The law provides that the 
whole number of cadets and third lieutenants shall not exceed the num- 
ber of lieutenants allowed by law. So our list of third lieutenants is 
reduced by as many as we have of cadets. 

The Chaieman. It is always short ! 

Mr. Claek. It is always short. It reduces the number of oflcers for 
active duty considerably, and we latterly begin to experience difficulty 
on account of that, by reasoy of the fact that we have so many officers 
detailed to the Life-Saving Service arid other duties outside of our 
regular work. At the time the cadet system was established it was 
thought we could get along and have this many taken out of our list of 
third lieutenants, but I think we will have toadd a few, perhaps five 
or six. 

The Chaieman. Your cadets are counted on your active list ? 

Mr. Claek. Yes, they are counted on our active list. 

The Chaieman. As to those thirteen young officers, how have they 
proved themselves ? They have been for a limited time in active serv- 
ice? 

Mr. Claek. There are but two of our captains, who have expressed 
themselves as dissatisfied with the cadets. We have sent them to 
probably ten vessels. Two of our captains have expressed themselves 
as dissatisfied with the cadets, saying they have not had enough pre- 
vious training, but I have to receive their evidence with some allow- 
ance because I know that they have been opposed to the cadet j)lan 
from the beginning, and I think, perhaps it has influenced them some- 
what in their judgment regarding these young men. I think the only 
fault connected with it is that the present course of instruction is so 
short that we do not get them suf&ciently trained in seamanship and 
navio'atiou, purely professional studies. I think that if we could give 
thenT another year it would be a great assistance in that regard ; per- 
haps two years, giving them one year longer in their studies and then 
one year of probationary service on board vessel before we consider 
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them fully graduated as tMrd lieutenants. It would doubtless be an 
advantage ; the system is yet much in its infancy. 

The Chaieman. You would assign them to active duty one year be- 
fore you commission them ? 

Mr. Claek. Yes, sir. There is one thing that I can say about the 
competitive system we have pursued, as compared with the old system 
of examination. Under the old system, as I showed you, captains were 
required to make 6 in a scale of 10. Now, we have been able to raise 
the standard of qualification of our captains, requiring them to make 
7^ in a scale of 10. We work now on the scale of 100, and they must 
make 75 on a scale of 100. Our examinations now are aJl written, so 
that we have the record, and every one of a grade is subjected to the 
same examination. Every offlcer is required to write out his answers, 
and they stand as his record, and if there is any wrong done him it can 
be corrected. If he has done badly he can see his own papers, and 
ascertain wherein lie ought to improve himself. That has resulted 
very favorably. The standard of first lieutenants was 5; it is now 7 ; 
of second lieutenants 5 ; it is now 7 ; and of third lieutenants the rela- 
tive increase is the same. The general average of captains examined 
in 1869, those who were retained in the service, was 7. The general 
average of those who were examined in 1879, ten years later, was 7-;^%, 
or nearly 8 ; and an increase in a still greater ratio is found in regard 
to the other grades. 

Senator Pendleton. I understand that, by the system of competi- 
tive examinations, you have so improved the material of the service 
that you have been able to raise the standard of admission in all the 
grades? 

Mr. Claek. Yes ; the standard of admission has been raised ; and 
that is not the only result. Our officers, from having been listless and 
inattentive, have become very attentive to their duties ; from having 
been without ambition as to their personal excellence, they are now, I 
think, as distinguished for studiousness aivi thoughtfulness, and as de- 
sirous to excel in their profession as any officers of the government. 

Senator Williams. How were they appointed before you put this 
system in operation; by political influence, on the recommendation of 
Congressmen 1 

Mr. Claek. I am not prepared to say just how the appointments 
were made.; the matter was discretionary. I have heard members of 
our old examining boards say, for instance, that Secretary So-and-So 
sent an officer, and said he was to be admitted to the grade of first 
lieutenant ; he sent him with that instruction to the board. One officer 
told me when he received that message he said, "Very well; he can be 
admitted if he passes the examination." The officer was subjected to 
the examination and failed, but he said the board was broken up and 
a new board appointed. I am not prepared to state this as a fact ; it 
is only just as I have heard it from some of our older officers. There 
was a good deal of latitude evidently before that time with regard to 
appointments, and an officer might come in very easily. You can see 
how easily, when an officer, who could only pass 3^ on a scale of 10, 
could hold the rank of captain in the service. 

The Chaieman. Within the jiast eleven years have the successive 
Secretaries of the Treasury approved your system ? 

Mr. Claek. They have. 

The Chaieman. They have not interfered ? 

Mr. Claek. They have not interfered. As a general thing it has 
been approved by each Secretary. I think now we could modify our 
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system a little. Our officers are all very studious and thoughtful, and 
my view is that no officer should be required to compete but ouce 
for his promotion. In the beginning of our system they had to com- 
pete more than once ; those who were the poorest had to compete twice. 
I believe now that we would accomplish what we desire hy allowing 
them to compete once for admission to the lowest grade, and once only 
for promotion in each grade. I think that to give up the competitive 
system in our examinations would result in lapsing back to the old 
state of inefficiency. Under the plan of pass examinations the tendency 
is to continually lower the standard, while under the plan of competi- 
tive examinations the tendency is to continually elevate the standard, 
and, as I have shown you, the standard has been elevated between 15 
and 20 per cent. The minimum standard now for admission to the 
grade of cadet is 75, but those who pass and are admitted go far above 
that generally, at least the average is considerably above that. I have 
the record for all the examinations for cadets since the system was es- 
tablished. The first year there were 10 out of 19 who passed the 
stan(\ard for admission to the grade of cadet. Of that number there 
were 9 appointed. The lowest made 76 out of 100, and the highest 
made 87 out of 100. The next year there were 7 passed out of 43 who 
appeared. 

The Chairman. You could admit only 7 ? 

Mr. Clark. No ; only 7 passed the examination above the minimuni 
standard. The standard was fixed at 75, and only 7 passed that stand- 
ard. That gave us as many as we wanted. The next year there were 
28 who were examined, and of that number 7 passed. The next year, 
the fourth board, there were 31 .who were examined, and of that num- 
ber 8 passed. At the last board there were only 21 examined, and of 
that number but 4 passed. The highest of those was 86, and the low- 
est 75. 

The Chairman. What pains do you take to get a good class of 
young men before you for examinatfon, in the first place? 

Mr. Clark. We give pretty general circulation to the fact that an 
examination is to be held. 

The Chairman. What do you call "pretty general circulation 1" 
Where do you send your notices ? Where do you publish ! 

Mr. Clark. We have not published an advertisement of examina- 
tions heretofore, but it has been given out and published through the 
Associated Press. They publish it as an item of news, and send it 
broadcast throughout the country, so that it obtains as full a circulation 
as anything can have by telegraph. Then we have had the subject 
presented in the 'New York Herald once or twice, and in the ISTew York 
Times. The system has been described in these papers, and that has 
brought a great many applications. Whenever any such publication 
goes out it brings us many applications. I think that for the next ex- 
amination we shall have a large number. I have not gone over the 
list of applications, but I believe there is a large number on file. 

The Chairman. Taking the 43 applicants in gross, are they young 
men of good character and intelligence and ability ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir ; they appear so. 

The Chairman. So that you think you will get a good class of men ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, these young men always present a very respectable 
appearance in the examining room. I go in frequently during, the 
course of examination, though I have nothing to do with the examina- 
tion itself, while it is in progress. I always see the young men. They 
always come to me and are designated to appear before the board by 
myself. 
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The Chaieman. Where do you hold the examinations'? 

Mr. Olabk. We hold the examinations at the Treasury Department, 
in one of the rooms connected with that building. 

The Chairman. As to the examinations for admission to the rank of 
cadets, what is their character? How much do you require of the 
young men ? 

Mr. Clark. We make our examination cover the ordinary branches 
only, of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
the rudimentary principles of algebra, but within that scope our exam- 
ination is thorough. 

The Chairman. By written papers ? 

Mr. Clark. By written papers altogether. 

The Chairman. With the names unknown ? 

Mr. Clark. I will describe briefly our method. The candidates ap- 
pear at the Treasury Department and report to me. In the first place, 
I will describe the method of preparing the examination papers. There 
are not more than one or two persons besides myself who have knowledge 
of the examination papers themselves — ^the questions. They are kept 
as secret as it is possible to keep them, so that the examination shall 
not be " given away," so to speak. They are put into the hands of 
the printer and printed at the last moment, so that they come to my 
office from the printer's hands the very day of commencing the ex- 
amination. The board themselves knew nothing beforehand of the 
questions. The board is composed of officers of the revenue marine 
who have had no opportunity to see the questions, and they know 
nothing about the applicants. When the board has convened and 
the young men have reported, I send them up to the board. The 
board does not take the name of the applicant, but simply gives 
him a number and assigns him to a desk. Then a set of papers is 
marked number 1, and given to applicant No. 1, and so on, taking 
in the whole number that appear, and the last young man, for in- 
stance, is No. 43, his papers all being numbered 43. When the ex- 
amination has been concluded the young men are dismissed and go 
to their homes. Some of the papers are figured upon by members 
of the board and some by mathematical experts, who verify the so- 
lutions. The latter never have seen the applicants and know noth- 
ing about them, and the board themselves do not know the names 
of the applicants or any of their friends, so that the chance of favor- 
itism is almost entirely excluded. The papers are figured up, and 
when the results are reached the averages are all made, and the num- 
ber making the highest average is put at the top and so on, and finally 
the names are added, when the examination is completed. The suc- 
cessful ones are then brought to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
appointed to fill as many vacancies as exist, taking from the head of 
the list. There has never been any other course pursued since I have 
had to do with the cadet examination. As I said before, two captains 
have reported that the cadets were not proficient, but the other eight 
bave all commended the young cadet lieutenants in high terms. For 
instance, Captain Hooper, who went on a cruise last year to the Arctic 
regions in search of the Jeannette and the whaling vessels that were 
lost, had with him three young men who had come in through the cadet 
system. He speaks of them in very high terms; says that they were 
goo^ officers, and that he could intrust them with the deck of the ves- 
sel as readily as any of the oflflcers who came in under the old system, 
if not more so. He says they are more intelligent, and having had 
uniform instruction can all be relied upon for the same lines of work. 
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Notwithstanding, experience teaches me that if we could give the cadets 
a little longer training in seamanship and navigation it would be ad- 
vantageous. I think there is a bill pending that will meet that point, 
providing three years instead of two only, as it is now. 

The GHArBMAN. Three years' instruction, and then a year's probation 
would complete the preparation ■? After you had a man at sea one year 
you might drop him entirely ? He might have all the book qualifica- 
tions, but yet not have the faculty of coolness in danger, and all that? 

Mr. Olakk. We had one such case. We had one young man who 
came in through our system, and found he had mistaken his vocation 
and resigned. He did not like it." Not having an aptitude for the service, 
he resigned. 

Senator Rollins. I wish to call your attention to one statement you 
made. You said that you thought there should be but one competitive 
examination, and that after a man had become a third lieutenant there 
should be no further examination. 

;Mr. Clark. USTo ; I did not mean to be so understood. Perhaps I did 
not make it clear enough. Say five were ordered up for examination ; 
of those, four passed and one failed. There were only two vacancies. 
Two then at the head of the list were appointed. The other three had 
to be subjected to another examination, and whenever another vacancy 
occurred compete the second time. My view is that if five were ordered 
up and four passed the eligible standard they should now be kept on 
the list, be called eligible for promotion, and be promoted as the vacan- 
cies occur. 

The Chaieman. That a man shall be examined once for each grade? 

Mr. Claek. Yes, sir ; one examination for each grade, and that to be 
competitive in character. I attribute half the excellence of our ofQcers 
to the system which makes them study, and there is no other system 
that will make them study except competition. 

There are two tables, taken from the last annual report of the opera- 
tions of the revenue marine service, to which I would like to call the 
attention of the committee. 

The first one is a tabulated statement of ten years' work done by the 
revenue marine, for the period just prior to the reorganization of the 
service to which I have referred in the first part of my testimony. The 
second is a tabulated statement of like service performed for ten years, 
since the reorganization was entered upon. 
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The foregoing statement is made by calendar years, but the following 
table is made by fiscal years, to correspond with the manner of keeping 
the expenditures : 
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It is a noteworthy fact, that during the past four years, covering the 
period since the practical completion of the reorganization of the serv- 
ice, the work performed by revenue vessels nearly equals, indeed, iu 
some particulars exceeds, that for the ten years ended with 1870. 

I beg to invite the attention of the committee to the fact, that the 
average for the first ten years, of number of miles sailed by revenue 
vessels, is 147,599, as against 214,857 in the second decade ; that the 
average of vessels boarded and examined for the first period, is 13,098, 
as against 28,390 for the latter period, an increase of nearly 120 per 
cent ; that the average of vessels seized or reported for violation of 
law, is 114 for the first period and 2,091 for the second period, or over 
1,700 per cent, of increase; that the average of vessels assisted in 
distress, in the first period is 119, as against 184 in the second period; 
that the average of lives saved is 17 in the first period, as against 74 
in the second period. 

While not by any means ascribing the great increase in the amount 
and efiiciency of the work done by revenue vessels, wholly to the im- 
provement in the personnel of the corps, as the result of the improved 
system of examinations and appointments, it is certain that our pres- 
ent system is an important agency in effecting gratifying gains, as ex- 
hibited in the second table. 

E. W. CLAEK. 
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APPLICATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Tabular statement^'based upon official letters to ihecommitfie, shou-ing the number of subordi- 
nate officers in the various departments of the gorernmeiitat Washington, and the number of 
appointments and written applications for appointment thtreto, during the two years end- 
ing March 4, 1882. 
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As was stated in one of the above-mentioned official letters : "It is impossible to 
state the number of personal applications made for the above-mentioned positions 
during the period stated." 
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